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PREFACE. 



rpHE Essay out of which the present work has 
grown obtained the Thirlwall Prize in 1897. 
My thanks are due to the Adjudicators for permission 
to recast and to expand it. 

The design of the following Essay is to serve both 
as an illustration of English History in the seven- 
teenth century and as a contribution to the history 
of political ideas. English political thinking from the 
Reformation to the opening of the eighteenth century 
can be divided broadly into what may be called the 
Monarchical and the Democratic; for even among the 
more oligarchic systems of thought there is a demo- 
cratic element. The former has been already adequately 
portrayed. An attempt is now for the first time made 
to relate the story of the latter. 

Within the limits of an Essay covering so wide a 
field, it is impossible to do more than direct the 

5lt056 



VI PREFACE. 

attention to the salient points of the story. The justi- 
fication for the treatment of the two middle decades 
of the century at what may at first sight appeal' dis- 
proportionate length is to be found both in the volume 
and the quality of the ideas which then made their 
appearance. 

My best thanks are due to Lord Acton and Mr 
S. R. Gardiner for suggestions and criticism. 

The chief abbreviations are the following : — 

C. S. P. = Calendar of State Papers. 
T. P. =Thomason Collection of Pamphlets. 
C. S. = Camden Society Publications. 
A-C. L.=Anglo-Catholic Library. 

When no details are given, the reference is to the single 
or the standard edition of a work. 

March^ 1898. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Obioin of Modern Democratic Ideas. 



I. 






c- 



That department of modem political ^thought 
which may be broadly called democratic takes its rise 
in the sixteenth century. The spirit of the Reforma- 
tion, neutralising where not moulding the teaching of^ 
its leaders, was i ndividualist ic \ Though it might b< 
going too far to say, with Montesquieu ', that Cathoq* 
cism has an innate affinity with Monarchy and 
testantism with Republicanism, the idea that underlies 
the exaggeration is to some extent correct. The true 
nature of the Reformation is found not in its intention 
but in its result. To its philosophic tendency, more- 
over, was added an historical influence. Its appeal to 
Christian antiquity as a model issued in familiarisation 
with the democratic organisation of the early Church. ^ 

That these tendencies were not noticed or were 
angrily denied by the accredited spokesmen of Protes- 
tantism was of slight importance. In his &mous letter 

^ Cp. Hegel's VUlaio^h}} of HuUyry, 433, 4, Hinriohs' PolitUehe 
Vorletungen, i. eio. 

' Etprit des Lois, xziv. 5. 
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2 >TtL^' K)AtQlS 'Ot.UCTffEKtt DEMOCRATIC IDEAS. 

to the German princes \ Pope Adrian asked if they 
could not see that under the name of liberty these 
/- children of iniquity were seeking to throw oflF all 

/ \ obedience. King Francis used to declare that 'cette 
nouveaut^' tended to the destruction of Monarchy". 
And from the bosom of the movement, the Peasants' 
War and the rising of the Anabaptists gave evidence 
that some of its fundamental principles had been 
seized. 

Luther himself, chiefly from not undertaking any 
serious reflection on the matter, held no definite poli- 
tical opinions. But with the need of defending the 
movement against its own excesses, this indifferentism 
was laid aside*. In one. direction alone did he autho- 
rize, nay, insist upon, rebellion. 'The Pope,' wrote 
Luther in 1545, *is a mad wolf against whom the 
whole world takes up arms without waiting for the 
command of King or Magistrate. And all who defend 
him must be treated like a band of robbers, be they 
iKings, be they Caesars*.' The teaching, however, of i 
the first authoritative exposition of the tenets of the 
new movement is of a very sober character*. And yet 
in Melancthon, the principal author of the Confession 
of Augsburg, we find the first signs of the bursting of 
the bonds. With Luther the recognition of Natural 
Bight is far firom clear; but in the scheme of his 
colleague, the magistrate's claim to obedience is 

^ Laurent, Droit des Gens, viii. 500. 

3 Hnndeshagen's *Einflos8 des Calvinismns anf die Ideen vom 
Staat.' KUinere Schriften^ ii. 

* TUchreden^ Vonder Obrigkeit der Fiirsten. 

^ Bossnet, Variations, Livre vni. § 1. 

'^ Angsbnrg ConfeBsion, Bankers Deutsche Geschichtet vi. 89. 
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thwarted by that of the Law of Nature. Although it 
was left for others to carry on the tradition to Grotius, 
the recognition of the principle itself was of no small 
importance. And it was worked out democratically 
enough by Melancthon himself in the test question of 
the lawfuhiess of killing tyrants \ Injuries which were 
not flagrant should be forgiven; but no magistrate 
might command anything contrary to the Law of 
Nature. Private citizens might slay usurpers and 
even cruel ofl&cers under special provocation. With 
Bullinger, on the contrary, whose authority in some 
countries surpassed that of any other reformer, we 
return to an almost unqualified doctrine of submission. 
God had many ways to set us free ; our duty was only 
to repent. Sometimes He would stir up valiant men 
to displace tyrants. Of forms of Government, though 
it was useless to dispute which was the best, Democracy 
was certainly the most perilous \ 
^ — In Political Philosophy the Reformation is most 
I fully represented by Calvin. Not only was he the f 
one leading reformer who had enjoyed the training I 
of a Jurist, but he alone was called on to apply his I 
political principles to the actual conduct of govc rnmnnf 1 
It has been, however, a matter of lively controversy V 
from Calvin's day to our own as to the real extent of 
his liberalism or democracy ; for, though it possesses a 

1 A collection of the passages in Melancthon's works relating to 
political principles appeared in England under the title of *A Civil 
Nosegay,' 1550. I quote from this convenient summary. Gp. the 
remarks of Ealtenbom, VorViufer des Hugo OrotiuSj 211 — 17. 

^ Decade ii. Sermon 6, ed. Parker Society, i. 309 — 22 ; cp. his 
equally cautions answers to Knox's questions, Knox's Works, ni. 
221—6. 
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4 THE ORIGIN OF MODERN DEMOCRATIC IDEAS. 

certain superficial clearness, his system is as full of 
inconsistencies and confusions as that of Hobbes. 

The &mous chapter in the Institutes on Civil 
Government^ opens with the remark that rule is 
necessitated by the fanaticism <rf. <;hose who try to 
overturn order and live like rati^m straw, pell-mell/ 
and by those who unduly extol the power of princes. 
It is as natural and necessary a s food, 'Those who 
maintain that restraint accords not with the Christian 
law betray their pride and arrogate to themselves a 
perfection of which they do not possess the hundredth 
part/ Some form of government being clearly neces- 
sary, it is a more difl&cult matter to determine which 
form is best ; indeed, having regard to circumstances, 
it is almost impossible. But if the author were pressed 
to indicate a preference, it would be for an aristocracy, 
either pure or modified by some element of popular 
control. In the famous discussion of the duty of 
obedience to bad rulers is to be sought the key of some 
of the most momentous incidents in modeib history. 
Calvin admits that the natural feeling of the human 
mind is to hate tyrants ; but with his usual contempt 
for natural instincts, he makes it an evidence of respect 
to God to obey princes, * by whatever means they have 
so become, and though there is nothing they less 
/ \ perform than the duty of princes. For an unjust ruler 
I fulfils the purposes of God by punishing the people for 
their sins. If we remember that the worst kin^ are 
appointed by the same decree as the best, we shall 
never entertain the seditious thought that a king is to 
be treated according to his deserts, and that we are not 

* Institutes^ Bk. iv. c. 20. 
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compelled to act the part of good subjects to him 
because he does not act the part of a good king to us. 
Are not wives bound to husbands and children tol 
parents?' But rulers, it may be objected, owe duties ft 
to those under them. To this Calvin replies, as the |\ . 
Stuarts were aii .^ards to reply, that they are re- l^\l 
sponsible to God^ 'alone, and that revenge is not ' 
committed to men. 

It might seem as if there was nothing that could 
bend this iron teaching. But at this point two quali- 
fications are introduced, involving what is hardly less 
than a volte-face. Vengeance, the author has just told 
us, is not for men, to whom, indeed, no command has 
been given but to suffer and obey. But we learn that 
he has been speaking of private individuals alone ; and 
that where magistrates have been appointed to curb 
the tyranny of the ruler, to suffer it is to betray the 
liberty of the people. Such a right was possessed of 
old by the Ephors and Tribunes and is perhaps exer- 
cised to-day by the Three ^ Estates. But, as Calvin's 
critics pointed out, no civilised nation was without 
some such machinery as be had indicated, and his 
elaborate inculcation of obedience provided therefore 
no effective guarantee against sedition. 

The first qualification, then, of unvarpng sub- 
mission is that-7 which allows a people's accredited 
representativea to-vflice its discon^ts at, allows a nation 
to resist as a nation \ But the second is still more 
far-reaching. The readers of the Institutes were 
instructed to withhold obedience when incompatible 

^ This is wholly omitted in the discussion of the question of 
obedienoe in the Commentary on Bomans xiii. 
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with obedience to God. They were indeed subject to 
their rulers, but subject only in the Lord. Had God 
resigned His own rights to certain mortals in appoint- 
ing them to rule over their fellows ? And Calvin only 
refrains from saying that the Bible was to decide when 
the duties of the Christian conflicted with the duties of 
the subject because his meaning was too obvious to 
need stating. But when politics and theology were 
inseparable and when each individual found in the 
Bible what he desired to find, Calvin's authorisation 
made each man the judge in his own case of con- 
science. 

It is thus perfectly plain from the Institutes that 
the nation might resist as a nation and the individual 
as an individual. But it is equally certain that Calvin 
had no desire that the qualifications should override 
the thesis. We shall only read him aright if we figure 
to ourselves the proclamation of the duty of submission 
by a herald in the market-place, and the whispering of 
the right of resistance in the by-lanes of the city. 
For Calvin dedicated his Institutes to Francis, as Beza 
tells us, 'pour luy faire entendre que faussement et 
calomnieusement ses plus loyaux sujets estoient charges 
des crimes d'h^r^sie et de rebellion \' 

And this interpretation is confirmed in various 
ways. In the first place, whenever Calvin was invited 
to decide on definite issues, he counselled non-resist- 
ance. When, for instance, Knox and Goodman pub- 
lished books in Geneva, Calvin took the utmost pains 
to dissociate himself from them and told Elizabeth that 
he strongly disapproved of their doctrines and had 

^ Beza's Hist. Eccl^s, des Eglises Riforrnies, i. 37, ed. 18S3. 
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prohibited their circulation*. And, in an even more 
important case, the famous letter to Coligny in refer- 
ence to the conspiracy of Amboise reveals the tendency 
not to take advantage of his own teaching ^ In the 
second place, Calvin had a very low opinion of theV/^/^^"^-^ 
Plebs. In many passages of the Fourth Book of the 
Institutes the cup is withdrawn from the very lips of 
the people. The election of a minister, for instance, is, 
of course, to be made with the consent and approbation 
of the congregation ; but he is careful to add that the 
pastor must preside, ' in order that the multitude do 
not proceed with precipitancy or in tumult ".' Excom- 
munication, again, can only take place with the consent 
and knowledge of the whole Church; it must be 
done, nevertheless, ' in such a way that the multitude 
have not the chief power in its determination*.* 
Finally, he was of opinion that human nature had a 
tendency to obedience, or, as he phrases it, the minds 
of all men had the impression of civil order, and there- \ 
fore, being by nature a social animal, man was disposed \ 
by instinct to cherish and preserve society '. » 

But do what he could, Calvin was unable to con- 
vince the world of his sincerity', though some of his 
critics were ready to confess that the scholars had gone 

^ Galyin to CeoU, Zurich Letters, i. 34 — 6 ; op. Beza to Bollinger, 
1. 131, Parker Society. 

^ Lanrent's Droit des Gent, Tin. 511, 12. But op. Bossuet, Varia- 
tions, Livie z. § 33. 

' IV. c. 3. 

* IV. e. 12. 

« n. c. 2. 

' Barclay's De Regno et Regum Potestate adversus Monarchomaehos, 
7, ed. 1600; Blackwood, Adversus Buchananuniy 13, ed. 1581. 
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far beyond their master ^ And as we trace the de- 
velopment of the theory and practice of resistance 
through the next century, we shall convince ourselves 
that despite his guarded reservations, the teaching of 
Calvin, even though we do not care to describe it with 
Mignet as the 'religion of insurrection,' made steadily 
for popular right ». 

The tendency of Reformation teaching now became 
unmistakeable. The famous De Jwre Mdgistratuum, 
with some reeison attributed to Beza, was so fiu* in 
advance of Calvin's own position that its publication 
was forbidden by the Senate as unseasonable, though 
it was admitted to contain nothing but the truth ^ 
And, finally. Parens may close the list of the theo- 
logians. The famous explanation of the verse in 
Romans was to be more quoted than any other single 
passage fix)m the political teachings of the Reformers. 
Henceforward it was competent for Calvinists to believe 
that St Paul intended the office and not the officer to 
yy he guaranteed against destruction. 
^- — -^ Mo dem Democracy is the child of the Reformati on, 
not ofthe R eform ers. Of the latter, inconsistency is 
tFe chief characteristic. Not only is the man not the 
^ doctrine, but the doctrine itself is found to contain 

1 Heylyn, Tracts, ed. 1681, 652, 3; bat see also his HUtory of the 
Prethyteriaru, ed. 1672, 435. 

2 'VoiU des colombes et des brebis,' cried Bossuet scoffingly, *qai 
n'ont ea partage qae d'hambles g^missements et de la patience! Mais 
il n'^tait pas possible qa'on soutlnt longtemps oe qa'on n*avait pas 
dans le coeur.' Laurent, vni. 512. 

8 MSS. Records of Geneva, in M<<)rie's Life of Melville, i. 427 — 8; 
cp. Banm's Beza^ m. 54, 'Le nom mesme de B^ze est ^pouvantable k 
nos ennemis.' Morel to Calvin. 
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much that its author never could or never cared to find 
in it. Omi tting its political and moral causes, the 
R eformation largely owed its origin to the enunciat ion 
o f two intelle ctual principles, the rightful duty o f 
free inquiry^ and the priesthood of all believ erH. Its 
justification could be found in no others. And this 
practical necessity of keeping the philosophical basis 
of the religious revolution well in view led, as it 
could not fail to lead, to the application of cognate 
principles to other departments of thought. Free 
i nquir y, thnii prh t ] iAaA wKa ^^ya^^^ ^^ iTifnTi/la/l fVio> . 
it ^ahmilH TTfjPiftn nntbjng ^ pore than the right for each 
to read the Bibl p ^nv birngftlf yet punished many 

of those who did so, l ed straig ht ^rmm f.Vianl/^griVA] >.A 

political criticism, and the theory of univeraftl pri^ at^ 
h ood indicated thf i> gp.nftml HirAfitif)]^ f>f thp ^if^^^e^^gn. 

tion._ Th^ fip^t Iftd to libftrt.y ; t.bft flpf A^^ *^^ H\\^^]\ tf 

The importance of the fact that the pri nniplPR of 
modem democracy, however mutilated by a theocratic ^^ 
bi as, advanced under the wing of the Reformation , 
i s difficult to exag gerate. In the emancipation of the 
people, the Reformation played a part it is impossible 
to overlook. So far from being hostile to the principles 
with which it was associated, the theocratic element in 
truth protected and even fostered them. For without 
the fighting power, if the phrase be allowed, which 
they derived from their patron and ally, they would 
have failed to make any progress in an age where the 
struggle of creed was the dominant factor of national 
life. And with the decline of the theocratic spirit, the 
popular basis came ever more clearly into view. 
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11. 

From those who wrote of politics indirectly to those 
who treated of them professedly is but a step. 

Anticipations of democratic thought begin very 
early in French history ; but though there was much 
to point the way to the most revolutionary teaching, 
^ there had never been such an outbreak as that which 
accompanied the rise of the Huguenots. For, on the 
one hand, the working classes in their revolts 'had 
urged their claims with no theoretical basis except a 
few generalities which they took for axioms; and, on 
the other, the teaching of the pulpit, however apparently 
democratic, contained throughout an explicit or im- 
plicit reference to Papal or theocratic pretensions. 
During the twelve years preceding the great Massacre, 
ytheHuguenots are still content with attacking the 
government of favourites^; and even after the Civil 
Wars have begun, the pretence that the king is ,a 
prisoner is still maintained in order to allow the rebels 
i^to disown the name. T h^y t'^^g h tl^ f> dnctrinea of ^lia- 
A^t nrifi^ l (^nnRti^;ytionali8m . T h^ express e^ pa^__averriDfl 
y^foLas bsoluti ^sTTn flipH fl.Tiftrnhy. They dfid are jthe existenc e 
^ of a body of rules whichlorm a co nstitution, not ind eed 
</ TynTitrn hut tmditiftnnl A series of events, however, 
nay, a single event, might make it inevitable that they 
should adopt iBx more audacious principles^ 

^ Beza's iglUt% R6fwm6e»j i. 241, 2. * 

^ 'Tout prince qui voudra r^gner sans dtre oontroU^ par lajl^le 
de Dien, il faut qa'il extermine les Huguenots. Car ils sont gens qui 
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The notoriety of the king's share in the origination 
of the Massacre of St Bartholomew, though Charles 
assured the Swiss Protestants that it was an accident S 
brought into prominence the radicalism latent in the 
earlier teaching of the reciprocal engagement of King 
and People. The change of front that was forced on 
the Huguenots was explained in a sentence of De 
Momay's: 'L'^tat s'est dbranld depuis la joum^e de 
St-Barthdlemy, depuis, dis-je, que la foi du prince 
envers le sujet et du sujet envers le prince, qui est le 
seul ciment qui entretient les ^tats en un, s'est A 
outrageusement d^mentie'*. The existing Constitu- 
tion had been weighed and found wanting, and a 
discussion of political principles by the injured party 
became inevitable. This discussion took two forms. 

The author of the Franco-Gallia illustrates the#^ 
connection of the Reformation with Huguenot political 
thinking in a very remarkable way. Hotman's career 
as a teacher of law and a diplomatist had made his 
name and writings familiar in Qermany^ He was on 
terms of intimacy with Sleidan and Peter Martjrr; 
Calvin had come to Strassburg to hear him lecture; 
and he was a constant correspondent of every reformer 
of note. His part in the actual march of events had 
been no less important. He had counselled the Con- 
spiracy of Amboise, and on its failure had despatched 

pour la gloire de Dieu foalent auz pieds toute gloire des hommes, 
mdme des princes.' Polenz, Franzosischer Calvinismus, ni. 1. 
B'Aubign^. 

1 Gabe(rel*s Eglise de Qenh>e, ii. 316, 17. 

' Weill, Les Theories iur le Pouvoir royal pendant les Giterres de 
Eeligicf^ Sl. 

^ Cp. Besson's Fischart. 
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the famous letter to Le Tygre de la France^ He had 
been designed as a victim of the great Massacre ; and 
the event condemned him to leave his country 
for ever. 

The prefatory dedication declares that the author 
' has been induced to write by the miseries of the times, 
and by noticing that nobody attempts to assuage but 
rather seeks to inflame the passions of his country- 
men. Hotman's panacea is the return of the country 
to what he supposed to be the ancient constitution. 
His book at first glance seems merely a grave treatise 
on French history, and his proposals and opinions 
require to be gleaned from the general story. Before 
the Roman occupation, Gaul was the country of perfect 
liberty^; and she invited the Franks' to assist her to 
throw oflf the Roman yoke when it became intolerable. 
The first two dynasties saw the restoration of the 
golden age of freedom ; for hereditary succession was 
merely a custom^, and the first of the duties of the 
' sacro-sanctum concilium ' was the creation and deposi- 
tion of kings^ The people, too", were consulted in 
legislation and were only bound by such laws as they 
had sanctioned. The laws themselves were adminis- 
tered with perfect justice'. The accession of the third 
race, with its entire cessation of the National Council*, 
marked the commencement of an era of degeneracy, 
which became rapid with the creation of the Peers 

^ Dareste'B Kotman^ 1 — iS. 
2 Ed. 1674, 0. 1. 3 c. 4. 

* c. 5—7. « c. 11, 82. 

« 92. ' 161, 2. 

8 c. 16, 17. 
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and Parlementj the rise of the lawyers^ and the growth 
of absolutism. For a nation to be governed by the nod 
of a single man was worthy not of men but of beasts ^ 

It is not a book of republicanism; the author 
respects hereditary Monarchy and is content if the 
rights of the nation are preserved and the old traditions 
maintained. But the very conservatism of the position, 
the historical basis on which it affected to rest, made it 
all the more dangerous a missile against the regime of 
the day. 

The historical side of the Huguenot teaching had 
been put with rare power by Hotman and created 
the profoundest impression. The Franco-Gallia had y 
demanded the old constitution. The most remarkable ^ 
piece of philosophical politics produced by the Huguenot 
movement represents a profoundly different attitude of 
mind; for the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos pleaded for 
the rights of man. Though Bayle's famous disserta- 
tion' was long supposed to have proved the authorship 
of Languet beyond possibility of cavil, an attempt has 
recently been made to reverse the time-honoured -— 
judgment*. But even if Duplessis-Momay were the 
actual author', so close was their intimacy* that the 
work would have scarcely less claim to represent the 

J c. 20. 

' *Qaod regna nnins regis arbitrio et nutu gubemantur, reotissime 
Aristoteles animadvertit earn non hominum sed pecudmn guber- 
nationem esse.* 71. 

' * Dissertation conoemant le livre de Junius Brutus.* Diet. Crit, 
XV. 124—48. 

* By Lossen, in the Munich Sitzungsberichte of 1887. 
B dp. Mimoires de Mme DuplessU-Momayt 81. 

* Mornay: (Euvres, ii. 80—4, etc. 
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thought of the disciple of Melancthon and the corre- 
spondent of Philip Sidney \ 

\y" The key-note is struck by the explanation in the 
Preface that the object of the work is to replace the 
State on its true basis, from which it had been re- 
moved by Macchiavelli, and that this is to be found 
by application of certain moral axioms to the problems 
which arise from the relationship of rulers and subjects. 

^ The syllogistic method, for it is little else, is announced 
in the very wording of the query as to whether it is 
necessary to obey the command of princes when it 
conflicts with the Law of God*. The second question' 
is whether the people may resist an infringement of 
the Divine Law ; and the answer reveals the influence 
both of the teaching of the Institutes and the later 
-/ inspiration of the St Bartholomew. It is the right and 
duty of the entire body of the officers of the nation to 
resist, and even of the principal men in provinces and 
towns. But God has not put the sword into the bands 
of private men. With the third query*, we pass to the 
broader question of resistance to the oppression and 
ruin of a state by the prince ; and here it is that the 
fullest exposition of the Huguenot theories is to be 
found. The people, we read, established kings, and 

^ There can be little doubt that, like many of the most famous j 
Huguenot writings, the authorship was joint. There are evidexii* 
traces of two hands; and while the classical vein may come from him 
who had tasted of the Benaissance, the Biblical element may well be 
attributed to the young Huguenot. The almost hopeless confusion of 
the dates of composition and publication confirms this view of dual 
workmanship. 

2 Ed. 1648. 1—19. 

» 19—46. * 46—136. 
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put the sceptre into their hands \ And God wishes 
that kings should acknowledge that, after Him, they 
hold their power and sovereignty from the people, that 
they may not imagine that they are formed of matter 
more excellent than other men. For kings are merely 
the administrators of the Commonwealth ; the pilot is 
not the owner of the vessel. Since the people only--^ 
submitted to the curtailment of liberty in the expecta- 
tion of special profit, and dynasties are only tolerated 
to avoid certain evils, if the medicine prove worse than 
the disease, it must be stopped. So far from derogating 
from a king's dignity to have his will bridled, nothing 
is more royal than to be ruled by good laws. If he 
disobey them he is no less guilty of rebellion than any 
other individual. Furthermore, he may not make new 
laws ; he does not possess the power of life and death, 
and he may not pardon. The name of king does not 
denote a possession or an usufruct but an office and a 
stewardship I All kings covenant to keep the laws, - 
and history tells us of no states worthy the name 
where there was not some such covenant. Finally, 
where a Christian people is afflicted by its prince, 
it is the duty of neighbouring princes to come to its 
assistance^ 

p^ It will have been noticed that whereas the method *^ 
pf Hotman was inductive, that of the Ymdwia/e is 

1 Yet the text-books, till recently, have contamed statements 
such as the following: * Locke a le premier ressaissi au nom de la ' 
liberty la doctrine d'un oontrat primitif.' Lerminier, Philosophie du 
Droit, 287. 

' ' Begis nomen non hereditatem, proprietatem, usomfraotmn sed 
f onctionem et procurationem sonat. * 

8 135—48. 
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^ deductive. And it is from this that the latter derives 
its importance. It is the first work in modem history 
that constructs a political philosophy on the basis of 
certain inalienable rights of man. For this reason its 

^^ relevance was not confined to France. X It was utilised 
by, even if not specially composed * for, the United 
Provinces^ was quoted to justify the trial and execution 
of Charles I.', and reprinted to justify the Revolution 
of 1688. Its faults however are obvious. L ike all othe r 
Calvi nist trea tises, confusion is intr oduced by attempt- 
\x\^''^x^ ^vc^^^'^i^^[i^ ^9j^ o{ tlift' H^yii^g ^nd hum an 
orifpn of CrQvemment. The introduction of a Contract, 
again, though appearing to simplify the relations of 
governor and governed, merely serves to complicate it, 
unless some fixed mode of interpreting the covenant is 
suggested. Further, though the sovereignty of the 
people is admitted, nay, insisted on, the sovereignty 
of the majority is tacitly denied where it might en- 
danger the supposed interests and liberty of a part. In 
a word, the capital flaw of the book is in its method ; 
and yet it was essential that an appeal should be 
made to the Law of God and Nature as well as to 
tradition, essential that it should be proclaimed that 
the right to freedom and self-government rests on 
philosophical and ethical as well as on historical 
grounds. 

y With the death of Anjou in 1584 and the com- 
mencement of the real power of the League, the 
Huguenots swung round to a more conservative creed, 

^ Lossen. 

^ People's Right briefly asserted; 7, T. P. vol 5SS; Canne's 
Golden Rule, 12, T. P. vol. 54.S, etc. 
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and their philosophical position is to some extent 
occupied by their opponents^ Regicide teaching was 
heard of no more. Indeed, between the Politiques and 
the Huguenots there was now little diflference*. The 
same veneration for the historic royalty ; the return to 
the position that the patience of Christians should be 
more longsuffering than that of others ; the distrust of 
the plebs; the conviction that resistance should be 
undertaken solely by the States-General ; so much at 
least was common ground*. But the rapprochement 
was in large measure rendered possible by the im- 
pression that their theories had made on that school 
of political thinkers. 

^Ht' ^'^^[Ji ^^ ^'hft f^nal j^iH|Dmn^ nt on the pf)]]f.if>fl-l . 

ph ilosop hy of th e^ Huguenots ? In the firflt pl^v^^ . 

fe spite the common imprgasion that it was■r ftpv^l^VJ*^T^^ 

e very prominent member f>f tV^^ j^^y oAOApf^ri tY^t^^ 

archicaLgove^Jpeiit'. Though the Huguenot doctrine 

^ Gp. Barclay, 2>e Regno; addressing Boucher, he remarks: *Mag- 
nam partem ez Brato paene ad verbum descripsisti/ 3S7. It is 
significant that this work should attack writers of both oommnnions 
indifferently. 

> The Vindiciae was often disowned and attributed to a Bomanist 
hand; cp. James I. * Defence of the Bight of Kings,' Works^ 1616, 480, 
and Haag, La France Protestante, ti. Art, 'Langaet.' 

3 Bodin, La Ripuhlique, Livre yi. ch. 4, especially 937—948^ 
971—2, ed. 1680. 

* Polenz, m. 186. Martin, ix. 387 ; etc. 

^ With the rank and file it was sometimes otherwise. When the 
name of the King was mentioned, relates Monluc, the Huguenots 
would burst out, * Quel Boy? Nous sommes les roys, nous. Estuy-U 
que vous diotes, nous luy donnerons des verges.* He adds, *Ilz 
tenoient ce langaige partoutl' M4moire»t ii. 862. Satires were also 
written against the * Bepublioans.' Lenient's Satire en France au 
16hme sHeUt ii. 44. 

G. 2 
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would suit a republic, the proposal to transform the 
government was not once made. The single exception, 
if, indeed, he deserves to be called an exception at all, 
is La Bo^tie. But although the *Contre-un' was 
printed in the company of Huguenot pamphlets, and 
was eagerly read by Huguenots, it cannot fairly be 
taken as a specimen of their opinions at any time, 
much less at the date of its composition in 1548\ 
The author drew his inspiration from antiquity, and 
pleaded not so much for republicanism as for an 
individualism almost amounting to anarchy ^ The 
century was sincerely royalist. It is one of the 
capital diflferences between the political philosophy of 
France in the sixteenth and of England in the seven- 
teenth century, that though starting from the same 
premises, the English alone pressed on to their 
logical outcome*. Th g^ contribut ion of the Huguenot 
th eorists^ J o practical p olitics was their dema ud^th at 
the so vereipatv of the people shoutd~fag""expressed in 
t he machine ry of government in s ome defini te way. 
The cry for the States-General owed its rise and its 
strength to them. Under Henry II. not a voice was 
raised in their favour; under Francis II. they were 



^ Yet the mistake has been made. Weber writes positively that it 
proves the circulation of republican ideas in 1548. Der Calvinismus 
in VerhaUniM zum Stoat, 53. 

^ *Si d'aventure 11 naissoit aujourd'hui qaelques gents, touts 
neufs, non aocoutnmez k la subjection, si on leur presentoit ou d'estre 
sujets ou vivre de liberty, i quoi s'aocorderaient-ilB?' ed. 1891, 51. 

* It is significant that Davila's Civil Wars should be the *Vade 
Mecum' of Hampden; Warwick's Memoirs, 240. The connection of 
the Huguenot movement is purely with the early phases of the 
English Civil War. 
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recommended only because the king was a minor; 
L'H6pital himself did not regard them as an essential 
element in the government. But from the moment of 
the Massacre every writer urges their summons, not 
merely to extricate the nation from an impasse, but 
because the sovereignty of the people is a &ct and 
can express itself in no other way. They are no longer 
to .constitute an expedient of emergency, but to take 
their place in the normal life of the nation. The 
teaching infects the Catholics^ and remains the banner 
of liberal thinkers till the whole nation surrenders to 
Henry IV. 

li^ftr^] iTitfirprfliftti^Ti ^f ri^nBtit(i]t[innfi1 Hnnnrrhy To 
contend that their spokesmen are the contemporaries 
of 1789^ is merely childish. Though it is unfair to 
declare that the teaching of the Huguenots was that 
the people should eflfect the revolution and the nobility 
profit by it', it is impossible to find any thinker who 
may be described as consistently democratic^ Hotman, 
who, almost alone, speaks for universal suffrage, grants 
the king a liberal allowance of power and respects 
the hereditary principle. The authors of the Vindidae, 
who, contending for the legislative power of the States- 
General, almost reach the doctrine of the separation 
of powers, have little confidence in the people, whom, 
with their memory filled with the scenes of the 

^ Cp. the League Manifesto of 15S3, Bankers Franz'dsUche Gesch,, 
T. 294, 6. 

^ Haag, La France ProtestanUt Art. 'Languet.' 

' BaudriUart's Bodin, 63. 

* Cp. Louis Blanc, La Revolution Fran^aise^ i. 84. 

2—2 
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Massacre, they describe as a raging beasts Their 
stopping short may be accounted for, perhaps, partly 
by the fact that they lived in a monarchical country, 
and hoped for more from the accession of the Protestant 
candidate with large prerogatives than from the un- 
controlled expression of the will of the people,^ and 
partly because they had, as it were, to begin ftirther 
back in the agitation for reform and to fight for much 
that their English colleagues had obtained long before. 
And, finally, we must remember that the Huguenots 
were unquestioning disciples of Calvin. The great 
movement of Independency in religion which was to 
Calvinism what Calvinism was to Catholicism only 
grew up in the interval between the civil wars of 
France and the civil wars of England. 



III. 

\y In both the great schools of political thought of 

the Middle Ages, the Imperialists and the Ultra- 
montanes, championship of some form of popular rights 
may be detected*. Though the jurists who rallied 
to the cause of Louis of Bavaria are usually described 
as the earliest democratic thinkers of modem Europe, 
they pleaded, with the exception of Marsilio', more for 
the claims of the king than of the people, and so far 

1 Belua. 

' Bezold's 'Lehre von der Volkssouveranetat wahrend des Mittel- 
alters,' SyheVs H, Z. Band 86; Gierke's AlthtuiuSf Eap. 3; Jonrdain's 
Exewrrions Historiquea et Pkilosophiquest 511 — 59. 

' Defensor PaeiSt especially Bk. 1. 12, 13 ; in Goldast's M<marchia, 
voL II.; op. Riezler*B Literariiche Widersacher des Papstes, 
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from being the founders of the theory of the sovereignty 
of the people were the authors of the doctrine of 
divine rights It is indeed the writer of the Defensor 
Padsy Leopold of Bebenburg and Nicolas of Cusa, 
alone of those who may be called the secular thinkers, 
who claim a place in the history of liberal political 
thoughts 

tg^ theory of popular rights again is oft^n to hft 
m et with in the writings of the Curialists and Ultra* 
montanea . Aquinas, for example, declared that a king 
who betrays his trust loses his right to obedience, and 
that it is not rebellion to depose and kill one who ^ 
is himself a rebel. But though this be their un- '^ 
doubted right, the Angelic Doctor thinks the people's 
interest best served by so diminishing the royal pre- 
rogative that it cannot be abused, and therefore 
counsels a limited or elective monarchy, an aristocracy 
of merit, and a certain mixture of democracy which 
allows all posts to be filled by popular choice. Tfar^ 
h undred years la ter Lainez, the spokesman of th e 
n ewly founded order of the Jesuits a^ thft Q firiTinil ^f 
T renty re a-ffirmf^r^ the doct ,r"^ ^^"^^ *>.1l pftTfir gp"»^g«* 
fro m^the people, and added that although ^t "^^^ 
s hared amon^ the o ffl^^ra ni ffhfi Stnt^, ^^" "^T*niirri^y 
did not thereby dep rivp I'tflfi^f ^^ ^* The logical issue 
of this attitude is of course that there i a no finality 
a bout any special form of governmen t. 

^ Figgis' Divine Right, oh. 8. 

^ The author of Somnium Viridarii, of coarse, belongs to the 
number; Goldast, n. 107 — 11, etc.; but it was only a pamphlet, 
though an influential one. 

' Banke, Ahhandlungenu. Vermche^ Zur Oesehiehte der politiKhen 
Thearien, 227. 
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The march of events in France gradually led to 
teaching of a similar character becoming the political 
creed of a large number of Catholic publicists^ The 
death of Alengon, by bringing within sight the accession 
of Henry of Navarre, opens the third period of the 
political teaching of the Civil Wars, as the Massacre 
had opened the second. Did not the theories of the 
Huguenots famish arms to the Catholics, who formed 
the majority of the people, for the exclusion of Henry 
of Navarre and the election of Guise ? In the midst 
of the fight they exchanged rapiers, affairs, in Bayle's 
phrase, having pirouetted, and forgot their antecedents 
of yesterday. The democracy of the League, declares 
its historian, equalled and perhaps surpassed the de- 
mocracy of the Huguenots'. 

!lgx^^8 ability ^is learning, his ceaseless activ ity 
and his immense influen ce, Boucher stands out from 
the ranks ot bis fellows*, and his att ack on Henry II I. 
coniai ns the summary ot his philos ophy. The cix , 
t hat the king is subje ct to no \slw^ is detfist?^h1ft* 
It is also unreasonable, for kings are made by th e 
p egpie, who retain^he sj ipr egie power, and are set up 
for public convenience. Fo r this reason, the people 



^ There is little of it in the League Manifesto of 1576, D'Aubignl's 
Hist, Univ, v. 101 ; and it was of coarse never shared by the Politi- 
ques. Their position is clearly stated by Pasquier, (Euvres, ii. 128, 
635— 7, etc. 

^ Labitte, La Dimocratie chez Us Pridicateurs de la Ligue^ lxxiv., 
and passim. This excellent monograph fuUy deserves the eulogy of 
Sainte-Beuve, Lenient, and indeed, all its critics. 

^ * Un borgne gouvernait tout Paris comme on petit roi.' L'Estoile^ 
Journal, v. 49. 

^ De Justa Abdicatione Henndlll, ed. 1589, i. c. 3. 
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possess the right of life and death ov<^r t^^ V JPgj ^"^^ 
v ^lators of public faith are unworthy to rul e. But no 
more is the rabble to be supreme*: the true majesty 
of the State is to be looked for in the Orders and the 
Estates'. 

During the very composition of the work the author 
witnessed the execution of the project it suggested. 
The coincidence was so remarkable that Boucher was 
commonly considered to be joint author with Clement 
of the assassination itself. But whether or not the 
scheme sprang so directly from his brain, there can be no 
question that the incident may be traced to the teach- 
ing of which Boucher, D'Orl^ans and Lincestre were 
only the most distinguished exponents. In order to 
compass their purpose they were driven into main- 
taining the sovereignty of. the people and supporting 
the elective principle. As far indeed as actual theory 
goes, there is no reason to suppose that the preachers 
of the League had convictions different from those of 
the Curialists of the Middle Ages, since their objects 
were in great measure the same. But whereas it was 
found sufficient in the former case to declare the offence 
of the king against the Church without a hint that 
he had broken faith with the people, in the later 
period even the fanatical Boucher himself is compelled 
to fortify his position by declaring that the people 
are the masters and that it is their right and duty 

^ *D« eonfusa tuirha quae helaa multorum cixpitum est,* De Jvtta 
Abdie. i. o. 9. 

3 ni. 0. S. 

* Bayle, Boucher. The preachers however compared it to the 
glories of the Incarnation and Besurreotion. L'Estoile, v. Aoftt, 
15S9. 
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to make use of their sovereignty. The Ultramon- 
tanes were at bottom pure indifferentists in political 
philosophy and attacked and championed rival theories 
in turn as it suited their purpose^ ,. It is not therefore 
as a genuine expression of radicalism that the teaching 
of Boucher and his brother-precwhers is of importance, 
but in the testimony it bears to the influence of the 
Huguenot philosophy. For had not some form of 
democratic thought been in the ascendant, the oppor- 
tunists would never have become its champions. And 
far from ending with the League, it spread from France 
through Europe, and passed from sermons into treatises. 

The De Rege of Mariana presents in its most 
systematic form the radicalism of the Ultramontanes. 
Its author^ was a man of wide culture and deserved 
his reputation of being the chief of Spain's historians. 
Moreover, the book appearing with the flattering im- 
primatur of the Provincial* came with the whole weight 
of the Order of the Jesuits behind it. 

Alone of the theorists of the century Mariana dis- 
cusses the origin of Society, and anticipates Hobbes 
in his description of the State of Nature. Civil society 
springs from the failings of mankinds Despite the 
announcement in the title of the second chapter that 
the government of one is the more excellent, the author 
declares that though under monarchy order is better 
preserved, the diflBculty of keeping within bounds one 
who wields the power of life and death and has force 

1 Ribadeneira: Bihl. Script. Soc, Jesu, 476, 7, ed. 1676. 

2 Ed. 160/>. *No8ter Regem lis moribas, lis praeceptis instruit 
quae eo loco digna Bunt.' 

8 1—17. 
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at his disposal is very serious. But though a monarchy 
often degenerates into tyranny, he considers that its 
advantages are as a whole outweighed by the unity 
of its policy. M^ fi r^ anfl. is indeed no more a republican 
than were the Huguenots. If monarchy there must be, 
in the next place, shall it be hereditary and elective ? 
Originally, as was natural enough, those ^ who were 
to rule over all were chosen by all. But degeneracy 
set in, writes the author, sliding over the awkward 
break between the age of reason and the age of the 
Philips, and the best form that can now be devised 
is a union of both. If therefore the public weal dictates 
the preference of some member of the family not in 
the direct line, there is no reason why the substitution 
should not be effected. But hereditary rule may be 
as popular as any other form of government, and the 
ruler may be questioned and if unreasonable deposed ; 
for no prince has ever been entrusted with so much 
power that the people have not retained still more^. 
If the oppressor be in addition an usurper, philosophers 
and theologians concur in teaching that he may be 
assassinated without the formalities of an express con- 
sent from the citizens*. The lawful king, in like 
manner, after neglect of warning, subjects himself to 
the chances of retaliation. For why should the public 
interest or the inviolability of religion be endangered 
by a single man^? 

The details of Mariana's work strengthened the 

1 c. 3. 

* 'Bespnblica ita in principem jura potestatiB non transtulit at non 
dbi majorem reservavit potestatem,' 57. 
« c. 7. * 59. 
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impression which from its representative character and 
the &me and ability of its author, it would have in 
any case produced It was not the enunciation of the 
, sovereignty of the people nor of the right of deposition 
' { that startled the world, but the concession of the 
privilege of vengeance to the individual. Although 
writers of both Churches were in agreement as to the 
right of slaying a tyrant, and many approved the de- 
position of a lawful king, no Protestant had ever hinte d 

at the lawfulness of_regici de for i 

p ersuaded himself that it was meiite dT The preachers 
of the League had, of course, approved it ; but they im- 
plicitly confined the authorisation to religious grounds. 
But Mariana, though, of course, his teachbig was purely 
sectarian, does not explicitly narrow its application to 
any particular field. 

The reception of the De Rege reveals the extent 
to which ultra-democratic notions had ramified in the 
Catholic Church. The book was openly bought in the 
streets of Paris. The first noteworthy attack came 
fi'om Coton, the Jesuit Confessor of Henry IV., in 
1606, and a meeting in Paris in the same year disowned 
the teaching with equal decision. The famous ' Anti- 
Cot on' thereupon hurled back a collection of the 
political utterances of the Jesuits, proving that the 
tenets which Coton disclaimed on behalf of his Order 
were held by its most illustrious spokesmen. Despite 
the serried mass of quotations, Coton repeated his 
denial, which was confirmed by other writers. The 
issue of the second edition in Mainz, in 1605, brought 
the book prominently before the Protestant critics, and 
the reapplication of its chief theory in 1610 once 
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more concentrated attention on Jesuit teachings^ Even 
if tlavaillac did not say he had drawn his inspiration 
fix>m Mariana, he appealed to Jesuit doctrines with 
which, though in all other branches of knowledge 
utterly ignorant, he was sufficiently &miliar. The 
Parlement at once burnt the De Mege, and the Univer- 
sity did its utmost to muzzle Jesuit teachers. The 
immediate effect of this outburst of indignation was! 
that the General felt himself compelled to authori- 
tatively disclaim the principle of tyrannicide. None 
the less, a few yea^s later, the doctrine was again pro- 
claimed with unabated vigour*. 

Closely related to, though independent of, the 
peculiar tenets of Mariana, was the teaching iil relation 
to the English oath of allegiance. As tax back as 1583 
Cardinal Allen had burled back Burleigh's charge of 
treason. But with the rise of the League, the same 
revolutionary transformation of thought takes place 
in Elngland as occurred along the whole line. The 
Ounpowder Plot marks the triumph of the new politics. 
The equivocations of Garnet were promptly extolled 
by Bellarmine. To this 'blowing of the bellows of 
sedition' the English Solomon rejoined*. The con- 
troversy reached its height in 1609 — 11, and nearly 
the whole of Europe was involved in it*. 

^ Cp. Sarpi'8 Letterei u. 105. 

> Backer's Bihliographie de la CampagnU de J4i%u, y. 559, 60. 
Bayle, Mariana^ Note H. Jeremy Taylor's * Sermon on the Anni- 
versaiy of Gunpowder Plot,' WorkSy vi. 581—605. Cp. Krebs' Polit. 
PublizUtik der Jetuiten, 40—68, and above all, Bensch's * Lehre vom 
Tyrannenmorde,' in his Beitr&gez. O, des Jeeuitenordem. 

> James' W&rksy 259—85. 

* Krebs, 189 — 68 ; Beusofa, Index der verbotenen Bilcher, ii. 
827—41 ; Bollinger's BeUarmin, etc. 
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Of any indep ead ent and diaintereste d belief, 
sovereignty ^oj L the people^ o r,Jn ^the _^widCT ^riDci] 
of libfe dian, wg may acyi iiitL tihft ^fin^^Tgpirit^ ^>f the 
T6th a n3^7th century Ultramontan es. The reference, 
implicitwhere not explicit, to sectarian interests para- 
lyses the effectiveness of the plea. It would not be 
true to say that they positively disbelieved in the 
propositions of which they became the temporary 
champions. The c ^flict of opinion proves that tl 
OrHAT ^ ft ^>^^V ntithftr b<^liCT£H^j22 ^ disbelieved^ in 
them^ In comparison with the importance it attached 
to the triumph of Ultramontcmism, that of every other 
cause paled. At once pure indifferentists and acute 
opportunists, its members caught up the first weapons 
that came to hand. That the discussion of Mariana's 
teaching confined itself to the acceptance or rejection 
of his more extravagant propositions shews how little 
attention was paid to the broader features of his system. 
The controversy on the oath of allegiance, confining 
itself in like manner to a single aspect of the relation 
of subject and sovereign, confirms the impression that 
this school of thinkers almost wholly neglected the 
disinterested consideration of political principles. Their 
chief importance lies in the fact that they gave farther 
currency to a set of opinions that had been gathering 
strength for half a century. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the closeness of 
the connection between the opinions that we have been 
studying and those with which we shall now have 
to deal. The pnlitirnl idnag tn wh^'oh the religious 




^ Tyrannioide is not among the charges of the Lettres PrO' 
vineiales. 
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wars 



in England long afj 
Continent The w 




they we^ fi fftrgotrtffn ^" t^^ 
of the Huguenot s^ were 



studied and quoted by the forerunners of the great 
democratic thinkers of the middle of the I7th century, 
and were to become intimately known to those thinkers 
themselves. The paprftH of thft TTItrftn^nntftppi^^ again, 
were continually searched by Protestant controver- 
sialists and by those eager to discredit the positions of 
their Puritan opponents by exhibiting their similarity 
to those that had been maintained by the hated 
Jesuits. 
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CHAPTER I. 
The Growth of Democratic Ideas in England 

BEFORE THE 17TH CeNTURY, 



I. 



The more learned among the democratic thinkers 
of the l7th century were as well aware of their debt to 
their English as to their continental predecessors. 

The earliest wr i ter to whom reference is made by 

th e adherents and opponents of later democracy: is 

/ Wyclif\ ,And indeed Wyclif set ^in motion a num ber 

of ideas which were not only revolutionary in themselves 



b ut were charged, and with some reason *, with connecl ion 
with Jihe--fir st gr^ gaLmprisi ng of the people in J jagKsh 

-^ bistory. In the ' CivilEiordship ' we read that the 
righteous man is lord of the world, not only spiritually 

^ but actually*. But there are many righteous, and 

^ A Dr Creighton, writing in 1650, attributed all the heresies and 
treasons of the time to his teaching, Cal, Clar. S, P. in. 90; cp. 
Barclay, De Regno et Regum Potestate adversus Monarchomachoi, 
ed. 1600, 167, S ; and Bossuet, VariationSy Livre vi. § 156. 

^ Lechler will not allow any connection whatever, Wyclif and his 
Predecessors, u. 226 — 9. The case is more fairly stated in Poole's 
lUttstrations of Mediaeval Thought. 

3 De Civili Domnio, ed. 1884: c. 7—13. 
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the universe must therefore be held in commoiL No*^ 
title, hereditary or elective, furnishes a sufficient basis 
for lordship without the possession of Grace. The good v^ 
man, however, is not at liberty to claim what he does not 
possess ; he may not disobey the civil ruler because he 
is unworthy. Christ Himself yielded obedience*. But -^ 

the De 0^ 

justice ^ andJbaLlLbe 
become a tyrant he j pny bn roiriitnfFyrrrffdrH there is a 
reasonable hope of the opposition proving successful". 

Not only were Wyclif s political works written 
before the revolt of 1381, but such an application of 
his teaching never occurred to him. Ball, however, 
declared that he had sat at the feet of Wyclif for two 
years and learnt his heresies from him^ and the his- 
torians of the time attribute his opinions to the same 
source". At any rate, the leaders of th( L Prnflantn* 

were TEenrst to^ polys ocialistic theo ries 
to actual^ affa^ "Eflforts have been made to prove 
that they were men of studiously moderate views*. 
And indeed it is impossible to believe the story of 
Walsingham' that Wat Tyler desired the execution 
of all persons connected with the law, on the ground 




1 0. 28. 

2 Ed. 1887, c, 4. 

^ De Civili Dom, c. 28. 'Si esset verisimile hominibns per sub- 
tracoionem temporalis juraminis destmere potestatis tyrannidem Tel 
abasuin, debet ea intentione sabtrahere,' p. 201. 

^Fasciculi Zizanioram, 273. 'Per biennium erat discipulus 
Wyclif, et ab eo didioerat haereses qnas docuit; ' etc. 

^ Walsingham, u. 32. *Docait perversa dogmata perfidi J. W.* 

* Maurice's BaU^ Tyler and Oldcastle. 

f I. 464, *De Superbia W. T.' 
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that after their death a plebiscitum would be able to 
arrange all things afiresh» But there is no reason to 
suppose that such were not the wishes of the more 
hot-headed of his followers. And indeed Jack Straw's^ 
confession, whether genuine or extorted, admitting the 
intention of killing the king and rooting out the 
propertied classes^ might doubtless have been signed 
by many. But the most authentic relic of the philo- 
sophy of the insurrection is the sermon of .Tnhn Ra.ll 
at Blackheath, partially preserved by Walsingham*. 
Taking as his text the well-known distich ab out Adam 
and Eve, h e went on to prove that in thft bp gr jipninpr 
all were created equal by nature, and tb«^tf PiiVj^^*^i^^ 



h ad been introduced by oppression . T ig tim e had now _ 

come to ^"^*^ ftj?y^'^ *^ ^JQy the liberty they ha d so 

l onged for . By slaying their lordfl i and the law^^^rs, 

th ey would reach a libert y without inequali ties^^ of 

titte, rank OT^TOW^r! In place of tnfeTtlcitement to 

bioodsnedTfVoissart substitutes an appeal to the king, 

which consorts better with the character of the 

speaker^ 

In the 17 th centuiy Wyclifs works were lying 

forgotten in MSS. at Prague and Vienna. The earliest 

writer to whom the apologists of the English revolution 

habitually appeal is the great constitutionalist of the 

15th century. There is not much political philosophy 

in Fortescue; indeed, the constant tendency of his 

work is to slide from general discussions into criticism 

^ Walsingham, n. 9 — 10. 
2 *Canoto8 possessionatOB.' 

* n. 82—4, *I>e John Balle, Presbytero.' 

* * Ma j ores.' 

B Ed. Bachon, ii. 156. 
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of the constitution or devising means for its amend- 
ment. Nevertheless his significance in the history of 
English thought is hardly diminished by the fact that 
he was only indirectly a thinker at all. It was of great 
importance two centuries later that our first exclusively 
political writer should have taken up a position of 
Uberal constitutionalism and conceded the fundamental 
principle of democracy, the Sovereignty of the People. 
Kingly power, he teaches, is good, though it was 
originated by wicked men\ The best form of Monarchy 
is limited or * politic^/ For no nation ever formed 
itself into a kingdom with any view but thereby to 
enjoy what it had more securely than before*. More- 
over, when God ordained the governing of the world. 
He created the Justice by which it should be governed*, 
the Law of Nature, to which civil laws are only 
auxiliary'. To assist the sovereign in maintaining 
this law, a council should be given him, the members 
of which should only be displaced by the will of the 
majority^. 

The next mile-stone tells a very different talej 
Whether the more revolutionary passages of thel 
Utom cb express Motc's real convictions it is of course' 
no longer possible to decide. But it is beyond contro-r 
versy that the publication of the story of Ralph 
Hythloday in 1516 opened the chapter of moderh 

^ *De Natnra Legis Naturae/ c. 10, Works , ed. Clermont. 
' Absolute and Limited Monarchy ^ ch. 1; Be Lege Naturae^ oc. 
23, 26. 

' Be Laudibus Legum Angliae, o. 14. 

* Be Lege Naturae, c. 38, 

» ib. c. 6. 

^ Absolute and Limited Monarchy ^ oh. 15. 

G. 3 
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socialis m. The importance of the book lies above a ll 
in the freedom with which it critici p^^ ^^^ prinf^ip^^** 
^^p^^ TlPf^rly tall pn litical treatises assum e. Undesirous 
of leading by a parade of axioms to a justification of 
the existing condition of things, i l rested for the first 
ti me on the assumption that society mijgfht be conceit ed 
m so m e radically diflFerent fo rm. W hile t b^ JReformer s 
we re^^ning on— thfc^ iyil p o wers to arm against t he 
do wn-troddeju^fiaaant ot' (jermany, More was pTeading 




le cause of the wor kers. The essence of his system, 
Uone of writers before Winstanley, is that the author 
does not content himself with assigning the sovereignty 
to the people. Sofii^^ "^^ political arrangements ar e 
te sted bv the convenience and claims of the working- 
cl asses. The recognition of the community as a moral 
organism, the proclamation of the right and duty to 
work, the state organisation of production, the abolition 
of coinage, — each of the articles of the socialistic creed 
set a train of speculation in motion. It is surely 
extravagant to regard a work which is so remarkable 
as a mere intellectual exercised 



II. 

The earliest English political writer prod uced_J)y 

^t he Reformation was a dignitary of the Chur ch. The 

little treatise of Poynet^ bishop of Wincheste r, attracted 

a good deal of attention both on its appearance and 

subsequently, and is of very great importance in the 

^ Kett and his followers merely fought against enclosures. 
Russell, KetVs Rebellion, To call them Communists, with Froude, 
IV. 441, is to pretend to more knowledge than we possess. 
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history of democratic thought. Half a century after 
publication, Gentilis thought it necessary to reply to 
it\ The Opposition of 1642 reprinted it before any 
other pamphlet. Moreover it was considered by John 
Adams' to constitute by itself the first period 
English political thought, and pronounced by him to 
contain all the essential principles of liberty that were 
to be found in Sidney and Locke. Owing to the Fall 
of Man, says l^ynet, God instituted a number of laws, 
among which was one that whosoever should shed the 
blood of man should forfeit his own life'. For not only 
are kings equally subject with all men to God's laws, 
but they are bound by positive laws with which they 
may not dispense without the express permission of their 
authors*. Each comQiand must therefore be carefully 
scrutinised, and if it be cruel or evil, it is not to be 
performed at all. But how is a bad ruler to be treated? 
The Gentiles held it lawful to kill their tyrants, and 
Ehud and Jael are commended in Scripture. Besides 
if the Church may depose a pope, how much more may 
kings be deposed by the State. For a ll 1a wa and usage s 
t estify that kings have their authority fro m the peop le. 
Above all, the Law of Nature, grafted m the hearts 
of men, 'taken, sucked and drawn in out of Nature,' i 
declares that it is natural to cut away an incurable ; ; 
member which, being suffered, would destroy the whole , 1 
body". Ambition and guile being characteristics of v 
princes*, the wise should suspect their promises and 
mistrust their words. 

^ Mohl's Gesch. u. Lit. der Staattwitsenschaften, i. S34. 
« Works, VI. 3, 4. » ed. 1642, T.P., vol. 164, c. 1. 

* c. 3, 4. « c. 6. « p. 70. 

3—2 
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Scarcely less remarkable is the treatise, ' How 
Superior Powers should be obeyed and wherein they 
may be lawfully and by God's word resisted/ the work 
of Christopher Goodman, once Lady Margaret Professor, 
the companion of Knox at Frankfurt and Geneva and 
his lifelong friend. In the gloomy months of 1558, 
when Calais had fallen, the exiled divines, believing 
the people at last ripe for insurrection, called on them 
to rise and throw oflf their yoke\ Most men, writes 
Goqdman, have taught the unlawfulness of disobedience 
in all cases, but what evils have come on England 
lately through jdelding to ungodly rulers' ! It is the 
duty of the Councillors to bridle the government ; but 
if they are cowardly, the common people may resist. 
It is not enough to refuse obedience, it is both lawful 
and necessary to actively withstand ungodly magis- 
trates. When they become blasphemers of God and 
oppressors of their subjects, they are no more to be 
regarded as kings, but as private men, and are to be 
condemned and punished by the Law of God'. Wyatt*, 
to take an example, was no rebel, but fought for a 
cause both just and lawful. 

It is remarkable that in these two political tracts, 
the theological issue is strictly subordinate to the wider 
claims and interests of the national life. The works 

^ The Queen, as if the ordinary laws had no existence, proclaimed 
that any one found in possession of the works of Enoz or Goodman 
should be executed by martial law; and, even after Mary's death, 
Goodman dared not return to England for many years, so angry did 
her successor grow at the very mention of his name. Zurich Letters ^ 
1.21. 

a Ed. 1668, 28—30. 

8 191. * 209—12. 
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of Poynet and Goodman were of course in the first 
place inspired by the fact that Mary's religion was not 
theirs; but the principles introduced to defend the 
national religion are utilised to ensure the preservation 
of every department of national well-being. 

The accession of Elizab f^fh woa fht^ Bismol fnr jKa 
CQ ^sation of political thinkin g. Sir Thomas Smith's 
ComTnonwecdth of England may be taken as repre- 
senting the ordinary attitude of thoughtful minds at 
that time towards the more general problems of politics*. 
'My map/ says Sir Thomas, 'is unlike Plato and 
Xenophon and More, — feigned commonwealths such as 
never were nor shall be, — vain imaginations, fantasties 
of philosophers, to occupy their time and to exercise 
their wits^' We find, accordingly, little but an account 
of the English constitution and its working. He 
recognises, indeed, that since governments should be 
fitted like boots, mutations of governments are natural; 
but he considers innovation is always a hazardous 
matter, and recommends obedience to the orders of a 
government which a man finds already established^ 
The old feudal views of land triumph over the new^ r 
do ctrines of popular right. A Commonwealth is a 
society of which the members are united by covenants 
among themselves; but labourers, poor husbandmen, 
copyholders, artisans, merchants, and those that own 
no free land, have no account made of them*. 

^ Sir Thomas Chaloner*s De Republi4;a Anglorum Instauranda is 
of little value. It presents the ordinary monarehical tenets of the 
time, 221, etc. ed. 1579. 

* TJie Commonwealth of England, 288, ed. 1633. 
8 p. 20, 8. 

* 69. From the Catholics alone did anything of a different 
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The conduct of the Parliaments of the reign, in the 
next place, exhibits the interesting spectacle of a stout 
determination to have their way on questions of im- 
portance combined with a tacit understanding that 
first principles shall be let alone. In replying to the 
first address she received, urging her to marriage, the 
Queen declared that such conduct did not become 
them, who were bom her subjects, nor herself, considered 
as an absolute princess^ A few years later, the 
Commons were again chidden for 'mixing themselves 
with matters that did not appertain unto them^.' A 
compact, however, to avoid closer definitions could not 
be maintained for ever, and in 1586 Went worth asked 
a number of questions of fundamental importance. 
* The want of knowledge of the liberties of this Council 
doth hold and stay us back.... Is not this Council a 
place for any member fi:eely and without the control 
of any or danger by the laws to alter any of the griefe 
of the Commonwealth"?' The Queen's answer was 
given in 1592, when the Lord Keeper informed the 
House that Liberty of Speech was granted * in respect 
of the Aye or No, but not that everybody should 

character proceed. But from the authors of the Treatise on the 
Succession (Parsons probably shared in its composition, Backer's 
Bibliographie des J4suites, yi. 333, but cp. Oliver's English Jesuits, 
162, 3) we can only expect the familiar Jesuit teachings. The 
opportunism is obvious (ed. 1643, 45, etc.); but when the popular 
Tudor is succeeded by the unpopular Stuart, every fragment of 
opposition teaching will be gathered up, and Parsons' Tract among 
the first. Clement Walker accused the army leaders of republishing it 
when they desired to 'put down Monarchy,' Hist, of Indep.^ 1. 115; 
cp. Racket's Williams ^ ii. 201. 

^ Camden, anno 1559. ^ D'Ewes' Journals^ 135. 

» D'Ewes, 411. 
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speak what he listed ^' It was repeated by Bacon in 
the great debate on Monopolies in 1601. *For the 
prerogative of the prince, I hope I shall never hear 
it discussed. The Queen hath both enlarging and 
restraining power; she may set at liberty things 
restrained by Statute and may restrain things which 
be at liberty^* The debate, however, ran so high that 
Cecil declared he had never known such an occasion. 
And yet criticism, so great was the skill of the Queen, 
never passed into hostility. The mutilated Stubbs was 
speaking for the vast majority of his countrymen when 
he declared that *he would rather lose both hands than 
fall in his prince's thought for a subject suspect of 
doubtful loyalty".' We must therefore inquire whether 
in the ranks of the new religious bodies any opposition 
that does nob masquerade in the trappings of loyalty 
is to be found. 



III. 

Wliilft Mary aa^ ^ip^r. ^^^^ flii»/^nA, Hpm^^ yatic utte r- 
Arj^fta^Jiad bfiftn hftard from members of the Eng lish 
D ^inrfih ; but from her sister's succession they were 
hftarc j no more. * Ou r common teaching/ wrote Jewftl ^ 
ip } \\ ^ Apo lnffy ' I'g ^\\f^\ we ought so to obey prince s 

sen t of God ; and that whoso withstandeth the m 
withstandeth God's ordinance. And this is well to be 

^ D'Ewes, 469. 

2 OccasionaZ Works, in. 26 — 8. 

' Harrington's Nugae, i. 153, ed. 1804. 
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seen both in our books and in our preachings^' A 
similar philosophy was expounded in the Homilies^ 

With those Churchmen who desired to modify and 
to innovate, it was not very diflferent. The malcontents 
before Cartwright, indeed, agitated for little more than 
an abolition of vestments. The First Admonition to 
Parliament merely declared that the combination of 
civil with ecclesiastical offices was against the word 
of God, and protested that there was no intention of 
taking away the authority of the civil magistrate*. 
Cartwright's pamphlet went further, selecting the 
reading of prayers and homilies and the disuse of 
excommunication for special censure*. There was, 
however, no desire to meddle with the office of the 
magistrate, nor, indeed, with anything but the admo- 
nition and excommunication of the obstinate'. Some 
justices were desirous to have a quj^rrel with the 
Precisians, as they were called, for their conscience; 
but the author wished the government might find 
better subjects^. An organization supplemental to that 
already in operation was outlined in the following 
year; but so little danger was seen in the movement 
that Travers was assisted by Burleigh in his candi- 
dature for the Mastership of the Temple. Cartwright 

^ Apology t Part 4. 

2 * On Wilful RebeUion.' 

^ Admonition to Parliament^ ed. 1572, unpaged. 

* Second Admanition, ed. 1672, pp. 21, 89, 47. 

» ib. 8. 

« ib, 26, 61. cp. Bacon on the ControTersies of the Church. 'They 
are charged as though they denied tribute to Caesar and withdrew 
from the civil magistrate the obedience they have ever performed and 
taught.' Occasional Works^ i. S9. 
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himself strongly expressed his disapproval of the Mar- 
prelate . Tracts, and when Barrow blamed him for not 
leaving the Church replied that separation was un- 
justifiable \ The few 'classes' that were formed had 
but a short life, and the party as a party disappeared 
about 1590*. 

But though the movement itself passed away 
without leading to disturbance, the dangers inhere nt 
i n it did not pass unobserved l Though the Prophesy- 
mgs had been regarded by certain prominent Church- 
men as complementary, not antagonistic, to the work 
of the Church', their opinion of the Puritan movement 
was not generally shared by the rulers in Church and 
State. 'AH that these men tend towards,' wrote 
Parker to Burleigh, ' is the overthrow of all of honour- 
able quality and the setting a foot a Commonwealth, 
or a popularity*.' The Queen was of the same opinion: 
'T here is risen a sect of perilous consequences/ she 
w rote to James, 'who would have no kingR hut a 
p resbytery. .. Suppose you I can tolerate such scandals'? * 

^ Hooker, however, saddled the maleontents with the indirect 
origination of separatists. 'The foolish Barrowist deriveth his schism 
by way of conclusion, as to him it seemeth, directly and plainly out 
of your principles. Him therefore we leave to be satisfied by you 
from whom he hath sprung.' EccL Pol, Preface, ch. 8, 9. Cp. 
SutclifFe's Ecclesiastical Diseiplinet 165, ed. 1591. 

^ Shaw, 'Elizabethan Presbyterianism,' Eng. Hist. Bev., Oct. 1888. 

^ Strype's Qrindal, 482—4, etc. 

* Strype's Parker^ ii. 323; cp. Sutcliffe's Ecclesiastical Discipline^ 
143—6. 

^ Correspondence of ElizaJteth and James VI. 68, 4, C. S. There is 
a remarkable passage in Bancroft's Dangerous Positions, * Hereby it 
shall appear to our posterity that if any such mischiefs shall happen, 
they were sufficiently warned,' 183, ed. 1598. Op. Owen's Herod 
and Pilate reconciled, ed. 1610, 46—57. 
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Moreover, a drama was being acted in Scotland that 
to the keen eyes of authority portended mischief. 
The influence of the teaching of the Scotch Reformers 
on the thinking of the l7th century was so considemble 
that we must look at it with some care. 

Although the full tide of democratic thought in 
Scotland only begins to flow with the struggles of 
the Reformation, anticipations are not infrequent in 
earlier times. When the Pope declared against Bruce, 
the Scots replied that Providence, the Laws, and 
customs of the country and the choice of the people 
had made him their king, and that if he betrayed his 
country, they would elect another. They cared not for 
glory nor riches, but for that liberty which no man 
renounces till deaths Two centuries later, the national 
sentiment was again strongly expressed in John Major's 
\ History of England. In his discussion of the claim of 
^ Bruce he remarks that it is impossible to deny that a 
\ king holds from his people the right to rule, for no 
other can be given him. The people might therefore 
deprive their king of all authority, when his worthless- 
ness called for it, even if his legal claim was faultless, 
and might appoint another without any claim. In any 
ambiguity, the decision of the people should be in- 
violable'. But the king is only to be deposed where 
it is indisputably best for the Stated The chief 
ground however on which Major may claim to be the 
'first Scotch Radical,* as he has been dubbed by Masson, 
is found in his great pupils, Knox and Buchanan. 

1 Cp. Barbour's Brucet ed. Spalding Club, 64—6, 280—5. 
3 218—15, ed. Scotch Hist. Soc; cp. 158—61. 
» 215—20. 
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It is well known that Knox's acceptance of the doc- 
trinal principles of the Reformation was very gradual. 
The development in his political philosophy was no 
more rapid. Writing in 1552, in the quiet days of 
Edward VI., to his congregation at Berwick, we are 
at the first staged 'Remember always that due 
obedience be given to magistrates, rulers and princes, 
without tumult, grudge or sedition. For however 
wicked they are in life, or however ungodly their 
precepts, ye must obey them for conscience' sake, 
except in chief points of religion, not pretending it 
by violence or the sword, but patiently suffering*.' 
Two years later, in the beginning of Mary's reign, 
but before the horrors of persecution appeared, Knox, 
foreseeing what was shortly to follow, wrote to ask 
BuUinger whether it was necessary to obey a magis- 
trate who enforced idolatry and condemned true 
religion, and whether one should join a 'religious 
nobility' in opposition, and received the vague reply 
that it depended on circumstances'. A third stage is 
reached in 1557 when, stirred to indignant horror at 
the auto-da-fes of Mary and Henry II., he champions 
the imprisoned Huguenots. ' To speak my conscience, 
the regiment of princes is this day come to that heap 
of iniquity that no godly man can brook office or 
authority under them. For in so doing he shall be 

1 In 1548 his teacher Bahiave had written, * Give thy prince his 
duty; and whatever he chargeth thee concerning temporals, inquire 
not the cause. Look not to his vices but to thy own. Disobey him 
not; howbeit he be evil, grudge not thereat but pray for him.' Hume 
Brown's Knox, i. 94, 5. 

a Lorimer's Knox PaperSy 259. 

s Works, ed. Laing, iii. 221—6. 
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compelled to oppress the pure. And what must follow 
hereof but that either princes must be reformed or else 
that all good men depart from their service and com- 
pany^?' In the following year appeared t |ie Addres s 
to the Nobility of Sco tland. ' T he common song / 
wri tes Knox, 'is that we must obey our kings, be 
t hey good or bad, for God hath so commanded . . .Bjit 
it is not less than blasphemy to say God commande d 
Emgs to be obeyed when they command impiety '.* 
In the same year Knox blew the first 'Blast of the 
Trumpet against the monstrous Regiment of Women/ 
especially of Mary, denying her right as a woman to 
the crown of England*. 

In the Second Blast, outlined directly afterward s*, 
t he iinai lorm of Knox's creed is reached. *No oat h 
or promise can bind the people to obey and mai n- 
t ain t3rrants against God ; a nd if they haye ignorantl y 
chosen such as after d eclare themselves unworthy^ of 
the regiment of the peop le of God, most justly may 
they (iepose a nd punisn tnem .^ it is hardly surprising 
that Elizabeth should haye refused the dedication of 
Calyin's Commentaries on Isaiah, on the ground that 
such books were published in Geneva; for, as Cecil 
said, of all men Knox's name, if it was not Good- 
man's, was most odious at Court. And indeed Calvin's 
letter to Cecil', of Jan. 1559, and Beza's to BuUinger 
in 1566*, shew how far Knox had outstripped his 
Genevan masters. From these principles Knox never 

^ Apology for the French Protestants imprisoned^ iv. 827. 

2 Works, IV. 496, 7. 

3 IV. 369, etc. * IV. 539, 40. 
« Zurich Letters, i. 34—6. « ih, 1. 131. 
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flinched, and in his History of the Reformation they 
are constantly avowed. His famous discussion with 
Maitland^ is a significant example. He was in the 
habit of praying for Maiy, he informs us, in the fol- 
lowing way: *0 Lord, if thy pleasure be, purge the 
heart of the Queen from the venom of idolatry and 
deliver her from the bondage of Satan.' The formula 
was hardly flattering, and Maitland remonstrated with 
him on its use and on his opposition to the Queen, 
continuing that he had the most famous men in 
Europe against him. 'And with that' he began to 
read with great gravity the judgment of Luther, 
Melancthon, Bucer and Calvin,* by which, however, 
Knox was not greatly affected. He had slowly groped 
his way to the position he held, believing it to be indi- 
cated by the principles of the Reformation itself. And 
it was to this position that his irresistible influence 
succeeded in bringing his Church and his country. 
The Second Book of Discipline^ published in 1578, 
told a tale widely different from that of the first 
composed eighteen years before*. When Elizabeth 
asked the Scot^^J3o MimiaHiuneia - o a. what grounds 
they had deposed tbeij:^qnonn, they replied by a 
quotation from Tkl^m^ Tf. wf^iijH have been more 
appropriate if thsy^'^Ead selected a passage from the 

writings of KnoX: ' 

When Buchanan published his De Jure Regni in 
1579, the battle in Scotland had been fought and 
won*. But in the history of political thought and in 

* Works, II. 428—64. 

a 442. « Cp. Buckle, iii. 97—9. 

* The Scotch soldiers who fought in the armies of Henry of 
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actual influence on the period immediately following, 
Buchanan bulks more largely than Knox. This was the 
work that frightened Heylyn^; this was that * criminal 
book' of which, a century after its appearance, the 
royalist historian of the Civil Wars could not speak 
without fear^. Denounced by Blackwood in 1581 and 
by Barclay in 1600, it remained dangerous enough to 
be burnt by the University of Oxford in 1683'. The 
pupil of Major at St Andrews, the fellow-student of 
Knox, the victim of Beaton, the heretic driven by per- 
secution to and from Bordeaux, Paris and Coimbra, 
the author of the Detectio^ could not fail to construct 
his theory at least in part from his own experiences. 
But it is its author's European reputation rather than 
its originality of thought that gives the De Jure Regni 
its unique importance. 

The ca use of human association was notmerely 
utili ty, says Buchanan^ but one far more ancient an d 
ve nerable ^ ft ^^^ mnrp Rfirvf^ \^r^r^A r^f n/^nfinaiiT^ify the 

instinct of natu re*. T he discords of men, howev er, 

Navarre and the French Protestants who settled in crowds in 
Scotland reinforced the teaching of the bolder clergy. Michel's 
Eeossais en France^ n. 117 — 28, etc. James Melville's Diary, 314, 
418, BXid passim, 

1 Tracts, 687. 

^ Heath, Chronicle, 528. 

3 Banke*8 judgment, 'Er bezieht sich bei weitem mehr auf 
positive schottische Satzungen als anf allgemeine Menschenrechte ' 
was certainly not that of the 16th and 17th centuries. Abh, u. 
Versuchej 225, 6. For instance, Barclay writes: 'Licet inscriptio 
libri est apnd Scotos tamen de jure regni iUic disputat et rationum 
momenta extendit latins et omnes omnino Beges comprehendit.' De 
Regno, 7. 

* Hume Brown's Buchanan, ^ Ed. 1680, 12. 
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made it necessary to choose a king, the communi ty # 
corresponding to the human body, civil commotiona^to | 
diseases, and the king to a physician . In giving him 
the authority, the people should prescribe the form o f 
his govern ment. The king H f^^'ving hi« pntirft a-nthnrity 

from the law, absolutism must be opposed, since th e 
Icript ure expressly comma nds that wicked men shou ld 
c ut off, without any exception of ran k. For when 
'aul inculcated obedience to the higher powers, he did 
not prescribe the conduct of men living under different 
circumstances. If the king govern well he is to be 
obeyed, be he lawful king or usurper^ When Maitland 
in the Dialogue ejaculates that he seems unduly severe 
on kings, Buchanan replies that in awarding his praise, 
he does not look so much to the form as to the equity 
of government'. And indeed this seems to accurately 
describe the moderate character of the treatise. The 
danger of the book, however, lay precisely in its appli- 
cability. Its teaching was of such a kind that circum- 
stances could change it into radicalism without let or 
hindrance. 

Despite the personal opinions of the young king 
and despite the condemnation of the tenets of his old 
tutor which he extorted from a packed assembly, the 
pnmf*ip1pq nf Kti qx and Buchanan became immoveabl y 
fixed in the mind of the peop le. Andrew Melville, 
after the d eath of Knox the most influentia l man in 
the Church, set the example of delivering lectures^ 
St Andrews on the relation of the people and their 
rulersjRxpressive of the same tendftnoyyand informed 

1 131. » 23. 

3 M«Orie's Melville, ii. 26. 
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the king that Knox and Buchanan were his best 
friends^ And the lament of King James to his son 
shortly before leaving his northern home shews that 
he recognised the hopelessness of stemming the tide. 
' Some fiery-spirited men in the Ministry got such a 
guiding of the people in the time of confusion that 
finding the gust of government sweet, they began to 
fancy a democratic form. And never was there a 
fiiction in my minority but they were of it. I was 
calumniated in their sermons not for any vice in me 
but because I was a king, which they thought the 
highest evil. For they told their flocks that kings 
and princes were naturally enemies to the Church ^' 



IV. 

Since the accession of Queen Elizabeth, a stream of 
Dutch refugees had flowed into England, among them 
Anabaptists, Familists, Mennonites and members of 
various other unorthodox religious bodies'. But their 
numbers being so small, their cohesion so imperfect, 
and their object merely that of finding an asylum, the 
foreign settlements ofi*ered no opposition to the ruling 
powers and created no alarm. 

^ James MelvilWs Diary , 813. 

> ^Basilicon Doron,' Wwhs, 160, ed. 1616. Much violent talk was 
undoubtedly heard. A eermon was sent over to the Low Countries 
proclaiming that all kings were the children of the devil, and that it 
was therefore idle to pray for James. Brandt's Reformation in the 
Low Countries, ed. 1720, i. 456. 

3 Camden's Annalsy 1559, etc. 
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With the Brownistfl, on the contrary, it was very- 
different. Robert Brown ^ had been a pupil of Cart- 
Wright, but finding Ssma^ter'8 views ^^o narrow, he 
endeavoured to organise churches in Cambridge, London, 
Norwich and other places, in accordance with his own^. 
On being expelled by the Bishop, he crossed over to 
Holland and in 1582 published a series of works con- 
taining the first systematic statement of Independent 
principles. In his ReformoiHon tvithout tarrying for 
any, he urged that it was useless to wait till the civil 
power should undertake a reform. In his Order for 
studying the Scriptures he insisted that it was a sin 
not to avoid the ungodly communion of false Christians, 
especially of wicked preachers and hirelings. In hi s 
Life and Manners of ail true Christians ^ he sketched 
the lines on which the reformation should be con- 
ducted*. The latter work contains the first defence 
written by an Englishman of a full theory of religious^ 
liberty, a generation before Busher and half a century . ^ ^^ 

[ore Ro^er Williams. Cartwright and Travers had' 
insisted on the election of ministers by the congrega- 
tion and on the sovereignty of the general body of the 
faithful. But to these principles Brown added that the 
magistrate was to have no ecclesiastical authority what- 

1 Fuller's Church History, v. 62 — 70; Dexter's Congregationalism, 
61 — 12S ; Hanbury's Independents, i. oh. 2. 

> Thomdike considered Brown had been led to his democratic 
theories chiefly through the influence of Morel and Bamus in the 
English Universities. * Bight of a Church in a Christian State,* 
oh. 2, W<yrks, A-C. L. i. 446, 6. 

3 These three books were published at Middelburg. I quote from 
these editions, the only ones known. The two former are without 
paging. 

G. 4 
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ever, h This notion struck at the root of the idea of a 
I National Church and involved a complete separation 
1 between the domains of religion and politics. A Church 
consisted of ' true Christians united into a company, a 
number of believers who place themselves under the 
government of God and Christ ^' All true Christians 
were kings and priests^ In civil matters, Christians 
were to be obedient to their superiors, to 'esteem, 
honour and serve the magistrates'*; but the ideal of 
religious life was a voluntary association of individuals 
in a body independent of every other. 

The significance of the scheme lay of course in the 
fact that the religious life of the individual centred in 
an organisation of a purely democratic nature. If any 
seven make a church, wrote Thorndike later, we are 
plainly invited to a new Christianity*. The though t 
o f the Br ownist bec ame saturated with democ ratic 
]^j;uuples! And, mdeed, though the duties to superiors 
are set forth at length, it is on the assumption that 
jtbeva rg chosen by ffhf YT^^ ^^ the people*. The corol- 
lanes of the teaching* were at once perceived, and 
several people suffered death for possessing the book, 
though, as Raleigh remarked in Parliament, it was 
impossible to punish them alF. 

Fuller consigns Brown to the grave with the pious 
wish that his opinions had been interred with him*; 

1 Brown, Life and Manners, p. 2. « Ih. 69. * Ih. 132—171. 

* * Principles of Christian Troth.' WorkSy A-C. L. n. 152, 403. 
» 115—117. 

* The 'processes* of some Brownists are printed in the Egerton 
Papers, 166 — 179, C. S. The tone is decidedly intransigeant. 

7 D'Ewes* Journals of Elizabeth, 517. Cp. Camden, Annals, 15S3. 

8 V. 70. 
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and for the moment it seemed that this was to be the 
case. In England, except for a little colony of Inde- 
pendents in Southwark, no nonconformity remained 
after the rise of Whitgift ; and in 1592, Bacon could 
write ' they were, at their height, a very small number 
of silly and base people, here and there in corners 
dispersed, and now by the good remedies suppressed 
and ivom out so that there is scarce any news of them\' 
These opinions, however, were too much in accordance 
with the spirit of the age to escape the most gigantic 
development. The case of Harrington, who let his 
son be educated by a Puritan *to sicken him of 
Puritanism,' with the result that the lad joined the 
ranks of his teacher, was typical^ The development, 
however, proceeded along the lines laid down not by 
Brown but by Barrow. To the disciple it seemed 
that his master's teaching erred as much on one side 
as that of Calvin or Cartwright on the other. Rela- 
tions of mutual sympathy and support between diflFerent 
congregations were by no means to be despised, and 
some degree of control by the pastors and Council of 
Elders should form an essential part of the Indepen- 
dent system •. What had proved impossible in England 
was put into practice in Holland. And this migration 
is one of the principal factors of the democratic thought 
of the I7th century, involving as it did the inoculation 
of certain English religious bodies with Dutch ideas 

^ < Obserrations on a Libel.' Occasional Works, i. 104 — 6. 

2 Harrington's Nttgae, vol. i., Park's Life, 

3 Dexter, 131 — 202, was the first to fully indicate Barrow's im- 
portance; Hooker, however, had already identified the sectaries with 
the name of Barrow, not of Brown. E,P. Preface, ch. 8. 

4—2 
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and Dutch ideals. What these were we must there- 
fore briefly inquire. 

gThe United Netherlands, by their recent history 
I their actual condition, formed an object-lesson the 
aificance of which it was impossible to overlook. 
A nation had solemnly deposed its king and had issued 
a Declaration of Independence, basing the justification 
on the breach of contract by the sovereign^ Un- 
daunted by the efforts of the strongest monarchy and 
the most skilful generals in the world, the inhabitants 
of a small district had triumphed over the oppressor 
and were now enjoying the fruits of the victory. And 
there were many reasons for England to turn her eyes 
in that direction. 

What served to arouse interest and ad miratio n 
more than perhaps anythmg else was the almost in- 
c redible prosperity of the co untry. From the time 
that Gresham sent home glowing accounts of the 
opulence that met his gaze', report had followed 
report. Guicciardini*s enthusiastic work appeared in 
an English dress* and the story was re-told by Fynes 
Moryson*. Raleigh could hardly find words to express 
his admiration for the enterprise of the people who * of 
nothing made great things,' or his dismay at the in- 
feriority of his countrymen*. Works composed by 
or relating to the Dutch quickly found translators 

^ Gaohard, Etudes sur Vhistoire des Pays-Bcu, Vol. ii., La 
D€ch€ance de Philippe II. 

3 Bnrgon'a Ore$ham. i. 877 — 91, etc. 

3 Ed. 1593, especially 60—78. 

* Itinerary, 98—8, 288—91. 

B 'Observatioiis conoeming Trade and Oommeroe with the Hol- 
landers,' Works, vol. vin., espeoially 866—75. 
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and readers^ In 1618 the Venetian ambassadors wrote 
that there was not a single person who was not in 
comfortable circumstances^. And these happy circu m- 
stanc es became natu rally connected, at least in many 
minds, with the pr i nciple of self-government whi ch 
was ap plied in every department of the national li fe, 
i^any years later^^P o^jps enumerated the envy of the 
I Dutch cities as odS^oftEe causes of the English revo- 
I lution. * London and other towns of traders, having in 
j admiration the great prosperity of the Low Countries, 
lafter they had revolted j&'om their monarch, were in- 
Iclined to think the like change of government here 
(should produce like prosperity'.b^ 

Of great importance, in the second place, was the 
religious condition of the Low Countries. At the 
time when the English colonies were planted, CalvinismA 
had triumphed both in dogma and discipline. In the 
majority of states it was determined that the limits of 
religious liberty should be narrow*; but in Holland, 
above all in its capital, a more liberal spirit prevailed*. 
Such limitations as there were, however, did not exclude 

1 Chamberlain's Letters^ 19 C. S. Stationers^ Registry, YoL 8, 
passim. 

' Pringsheim's Wirthschaft, Entwickelung der Niederlanden, 61. 
Even Winwood was forced to admit the prosperity : Winwood's State 
Papers, i. 362, 3. 

3 Behemoth, Dialogues, i. ; cp. Howell's Dodona^s Grave, 19, T. P. 
Tol. 19, and the remarkable passage in Crashaw's Sermon before the 
Lord Liawarre, Governor of Virginia: 'are not the Hollanders beoome 
for their valour, government, wealth, power and policy, even the 
wonder of nations?' 49, 50, ed. 1610. 

^ Dudiey Carleton's Letters, 1616-20, 42 and passim. 

^ Even here, however, it was not perfect. Brandt's Reformation in 
the Low Countries, ii. 15, etc. 
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the various bodies that had grown up outside the 
national church, such as those of Menno and Nicolas 
and David George.. Being unmolested themselves and 
seeing many different sects co-existing in a flourishing 
Commonwealth, the settlers were led insensibly to the 
formation of tolerant opinions ^ In the work which 
represents the best mind of the country, a liberal 
religious policy is supported on grounds of political and 
economic advantage ^/ 

fut there was a\ Iftiir^lesson to learn. It was 





i nevitable that the strt^ajMie^should lead in Holland as 
elsewhere to a discussion of political princi ples. The 
youth of the country were instructed in democrat ic 
^inciples fr om the chairs of Danaeus and Franciscus 
Junius i n the new University at Jjeyd en'. The courtly 
Leicester was shocked by the talk and methods of 
his allies*. But it was not until the great work of 
Althusius that a reasoned defence of the grounds of 
their action was forthcoming, for though the principles 
of freedom were chanted in the hymns and embodied 
in a constitution by St Aldegonde', he produced no 
political treatise, while Lipsius in renouncing his 
Protestantism renounced also such liberal principles 

^ The Scotch PresbyterianB sometimes attended Independent 
services. Stevens* Scotch Church of Rotterdam, ch. 1. The crusade 
against the Arminians was in large measure political. The Catholics, 
who were about half the population, lived for the most part unmo- 
lested: Motley's Bameveldt, The only important exceptions were 
the Jansenists ; Neale's Jaruenist Church of Holland, ch. 5. 

^ M&moires de Jean de Witt, pt. i. ch. 9. 

3 Siegenbeck's G. der Leidsche Hoogeschool, i. 34, 35, 54. 

^ Leicester Correspondence, 312, 367, etc. C. 8. cp. Motley's 
United Netherlands, ii. 115 — 35. 

5 Quinet*s St Aldegonde, 45 — 95. 
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as he had ever professed \ The Politica meihodice\ 
Digesta appeared in 1603 and was largely rewritten 
for the second edition of 16101 The novelty of the 
work is to be found less in the teaching of the 
Sovereignty of the People, or of the Social Contract, / / 
or of the Separation of Powers, than in the republicanx / 
framework into which he builds the democratic ideas \X 
which were common property. Unlike that of Mariana 
and Ho bbes, Althu si us' theory of the onpn ot socie ty 
l ays tne basis of a truly popular svstem , Man is bom 




frrrffnt^lpty'i Thp ft^fii<^nt cause of politica-l aaaociati on 
lies in the compact of the citizens ; but the final ca use 
is the coTivftniftnne and well-being of the commun ity. 
Each province has its ecclesiastical and secular estates, 
and the entire country forms a confederation*. The ^ 
government is shared between the supreme magistrate 
and the ephors, who choose, watch and if necessary 
depose the chief magistrate ^ The justification of 
o pposition is to be found, of course, primarily, m t he 
nature of the co mpact, no obligation lying on th e 
s ubject to obey any exercise of pow^r other tih°^ ^^"^ 
e2[pressly granted to the ruler*. Besides, the ephors 



are specially constituted to prevent him fix)m ^rot^ 
exceeding his rights. For the People and the Ephors 
are greater than he whom they have set up. Without 
this defence against tyranny, the license of the ruler 
would go beyond all limits. He may be slain when 

^ Lipsias' Politica is at once a connsel to rulers and an attack on 
the people. See especially 67—70, 200, 201, ed. 1594. 
2 Gierke's Althuriuit 1—36. 
» Ed. 1610, c. 1. * 0. 7. 

B c. 18. < c. SB, p. 658, etc. 
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i n defianoft of all low ha I'g fl/*^nm p1ialiing t.l ift Hftflf.mo« 
tion of the state. prnv^HoH nihar ramacWaa Ava nnf. f.n 

be fnimd^ And yet, as in all thinkers before th e 
English revolution , AlthnHina, with aj) hiP f*rxn4\Aainna 
i n 'The People.' hi ^ hnt annnfy rpgpa/*f. fnr fli^ PIqKq 
T)..n.ocrao.y ^ru. f. him t.n H.W.t. fron. t.h. di>itv 
and majesty of the State'. The repreaentat ivp" ^^^ ^^ 

b e chosen only among th^ jnflnoTifiol nnA wnnlfliy^JTi 

o rder that their attachment to the public weal m ay 
be beyond auapicion. As a whole the system is 
aristoci-ati c'. But in the concatenation of political 
ideas, the aristocratic superstructure is easily lost sight 
of and the democratic substratum easily borrowed. 

To a place in the development of democratic thought, 
Grotius, like Hobbes and Spinoza, has only an indirect 
claim, fiis teaching is full of inconsistencies. Yet 
no thinker who starts with the sociability of human 
nature* issues in absolutism. No writer who finds 
the origin of Natural Law in human nature, in right 
reason and in the will of God, who maintains that 
God Himself cannot change it^ who believes that its 
tenets may be discerned with hardly less precision by 
the mind than external objects by the senses*, and 

1 Uno in casu interfici jure potest, quando fnriose spretia omnibus 
legibas exitinm regni molitnr, atque alia remedia non dantor, 678. 
His authority was of course quoted to justify the execution of 
Charles I. Canne's Golden Rule, 11, T. P. vol. 543. The Original 
and End of Civil Power, anon., 22, T. P. vol. 664. 

3 c. 23, De natura populi, gives fullest expression to his views. 

' The less liberal elements are repeated and exaggerated in his 
disciple Boxhom. Beauverger's Tableau de la philoaophie politiquef 
81—94. 

* De Jure Belli et Pacis, Prolegomena, § 6. 

« I. i. § 10, § 16. • § 39. 
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who teaches that positive law should be dictated by 
Natural Law, can logically construct a system in which 
human activities will not find free play. No writer 
who declares that nations as well as individuals are 
bound to act justly and that liberty of conscience is 
a right, can approve a State where the general well- 
being is sacrificed to the vices of an individual. The 
appeal to moral axioms must in the long run lead to a 
liberal theory of politics. 

Man's principal characteristic and privilege, declares 
Grotius, is freedom , a nd the form of go vemment may 
therefore h e nh^°^" ^y ^^^ pfiftp]ft^• anj all agrPA fh»t 
sove reigns are not to be obeyed when they order any - 
t hing contrary to Natural T^^ ^^ (lnt\'fi o.r%mmninc\a^ 
We are not bound to watch in silence the violation 
of laws which the ruler has sworn to observe, nor the 
alienation of national territory, nor to sufier a govern- 
ment notoriously adverse to the public welfare. Slicb 
A ru ler may be deposed and even ki lled^. Again, in a 
mixed government it is even more the duty than the 
right of each branch to maintain its share of power*. 
It is yet more surprising to learn that communism 
was the primitive condition of the human race, and 
that it is, in addition, conformable to Natural Law; 
and that the system of private property is a pure 
convention and only guaranteed by the tacit consent 
of the community*. Several isolated phrases and 

1 I. i. 

^ Ulud qnidem apud omnes bonos extra oontroversiam est si quid 
imperent juri aut diyinis praeceptis eontrarium, non esse faciendum 
quod jubent. i. iv. § 1. 

8 I. iv. §§ 8 and 10. 

* I. iv. § IS. « I. i. § 10, and ii. ii. 
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sentiments of a contrary tendency, however, are to 
be found. Despite the expression of his conviction of 
the certainty of Nature's Law, Grotius seems to have 
felt that it might be wiser to confine his authorisation 
of resistance to cases where the positive law was. 
attacked. Yet his influence was in the main demo- 
cratic. It is significant, for example, that when the 
Civil Wars broke out in England, though the sym- 
pathies of Grotius were with the king^ his authority 
was adduced in one of the earliest vindications of the 
right of resistance', and that he figures among the 
teachers of rebellion in the Holy Commonwealth of 
Baxter*. 

But before the exiles and refugees were to return 
to their homes and put in practice the lessons they had 
learned, a steadily increasing number of their country- 
men were being led by misgovemment to the adoption 
of similar principles. 

^ In December, 1642, he wrote to his brother, Beg! Angliae opto 
prosperiora, turn quia rex est, tarn quia bonus rex. Grotii epUtolaey 
946. 

« Ju9 Populi, 17. T. P. vol. 12. 

8 466—70, T. P. vol. 1720. 



CHAPTER II. 

FIR ST FORTY YI^ ^RS OF T^Y^ 17T^ ngxTTrrpv 

I. 

At the A ccessio n of James the political thinkin g 
of the tii yift fltill r^tRipftd wlm-f. Tr^ny be called an 

Elizabethan character. Of the three men who thoug ht 
mos t senously about the deeper principles p f pnliiang, 
■B acon, Lord Brooke and Bnlrigh j n n t n nr Trntn rrd 
beyon d the bounds of traditional constitutiona lism. 

Bacon's Essays on ' Seditions and Troubles ' and on 
the 'True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates' proclaim 
noble principles; but those on E[ing and Nobility set 
forth a veiy comprehensive scheme of absolutism. In 
the Advancement of Learning he assures James that if 
he were to live for a thousand years, he should never 
be tempted to disagree with the philosophy of the 
True Law of Free Monarchies^ Speaking on the Essex 
Trial he remarked that though subjects were given 
cause of discontent by princes, they ought not to enter 
on any undutiful act, much less rebellion*. Again, 

1 Book 2, xzi. 8. 

3 Occasional Works, IL 227. 
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though ready to grant that a republic might be 'a 
better policy' than a kingdom, the change from the 
latter to the former was not to be thought of ^ Yet 
Bacon believed in the organic unity of king and 
people. His desire was to see ' the civil state purged 
and restored by good and wholesome laws made every 
3rd or 4th year in Parliaments assembled, devising 
remedies as fast as time breedeth mischiefs^' 

Lord Brooke, in a similar way, never ventures beyond 
a strictly constitutional position. Monarchy is of course 
the best form of government', but the *overracked 
unity' of Spain is not good. Its sway should not 
extend to soul as well as body*. For that indeed is 
no true Monarchy which makes Kings more than men, 
men less than beasts^ Democracy, on the other hand, 
is a name of contempt with Lord Brooke. 

*How can the democratioal content, 
Where that bUnd mnltitude chief master is?'' 

It debases men's minds and manners and 'eclipses 
all the arts of civility*.' And the danger of popular 
inundations is never old'. 

Much the same ideas meet us in Raleigh. 
Monarchy is the best regiment, as it resembles the 
sovereign government of God^ A commonwealth, on 

1 OccasiofuU WorkSt i. 86, cp. iv. 177. 

^ ni. 105. For the mass of the People, however, Bacon's 
contempt was undisguised. See the remarkable passage in his 
speech on deer-stealing, v. 88. 

^ Works f ed. Grosart, i. * Treatise of Monarchy,' stanza 15. 

« Stanza, 209. ^ Stanza, 610. 

« Stanza, 612. 

7 Life of Philip Sydney ^ vol. iv. 66. 

8 «The Prince, or Maxims of State,' in Works, vol. vni. 
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the contrary, is the government by the common and 
baser sort without respect of the other orders. The 
truly Free or Popular State is the government of 
' the choice sort of the People/ who in another work* 
are defined to be the Members of Parliament. But 
Raleigh was an admirer of Holland and Venice', and 
the History of the World was called in by the king 
as being * too saucy in censuring princes'.' 

There were, however, as we have seen, elements of 
discord. That the new king s views of the relations 
of Sovereign and People were of a kind little calcu- 
lated to let sleeping dogs lie had already been proved 
by the True Law of Free Monarchies and the Basilicon 
Doron, And some of his earliest utterances proved 
that he had not departed from them*. Though S3nn- 
pathy with the Dutch was a national sentiment the 
king used to maintain that they were rebels, being 
engaged in resistance to their lawful king'. He even 
declared that it was unfit for a subject to speak dis- 
respectfully of any ' anointed king,' * though at hostility 
with us*.' Not content with writing books himself, he 
caused a work of suitable tendency to be composed for 
the benefit of the young, and gave special instructions 
to the Lord Mayor to circulate it'. When Parliament 

^ 'The Prerogative of Parliaments/ in Work$, vol. vni. 

3 vm. 296, 856, 874, etc. 

> Chamberlain to Carleton, Court of Jame$ I. i. 291. The 
reference is probably to the Preface, Workit ii. 27 — 80. 

^ He Btmok a medal to commemorate his accession with 'Caesar 
Oaesarnm' nnder his effigy. Scaligerana^ ii. 540. 

° Wicqnefort*s AmlxusadeurSy 455, 6, ed. 1677. 

• Wilkins' Concilia, rr. 405. 

7 Overall's City Remembraneia, 32. 
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met, the king explained his theory of kingship, and 
took occasion to describe the Puritans as * ever discon- 
tented with the present government, and impatient to 
suffer any superiority, which maketh the sect unable 
to be suffered in any well-governed commonwealth^.' 
The Session itself was filled with petty squabbles, and 
at its close the Commons took occasion to present a 
counter manifesto, asserting that the king had been 
misinformed and that their privileges were not of 
royal grant. They were actuated, they said, by no 
Brownist spirit, and had even committed to the Tower 
the author of a petition which spoke disrespectfully of 
Bishops*. To this the king replied that though he 
could not accuse them of disloyalty, he hoped they 
would use their liberties with greater modesty. 

From Parliament James had heard political pr in- 
ciples that shocked him by their audacity ; but he was 
now joined by two notable allies. The Universities 
declared that to petition fnr f*^A.ngog hnvara^Tf^r* oTYinllj 
was the mark of a. rphAllimia apunh^ A nd the sam e 
note was soiin dpH by t.^iP. p.lftrgry * Jn all state altera- 
tions,' wrote Fuller, frankly, * be they never so bad, the 
pulpit will be of the same wood with the Council- 
board*.* Originating in the royal will and bound to 
the Sovereign by oaths and statutes, the Establishment 
might have been expected to exalt the king at the 

1 Pari. HUt. I. 982. 

^ Pari, Hist i. 1030 — 43. 'Paritans were still very unpopular,* 
Manningham's Diary, 110, 156, etc. C. S. Gp. Bradshaw's English 
Puritanism, Introduotion. 'The odious and vile name of Puritans.' 
Ed. 1605. 

' Gardiner, 1. 150, 1. 

* Chwrch Hist. iv. 163. 
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expense of the peopled But its teaching exceeded 
all expectations. The Homilies had taught that the 
King's power was from God alone;. that as it was a 
perilous thing to commit to subjects the judgment 
which prince was godly and his government good and 
which was otherwise, as though the foot should judge 
of the head, it was in no case lawful to resist, wicked 
though he might be^ The Canons of 1606' repeated 
the chief articles of this creed with an emphasis that 
caused them to be regarded by later generations as 
the fountain-head of the doctrine of absolutism ^ Afid 
t hus, a few y ears ^fter the death of Eliz abeth, 
n ation was divided into two camps, the King, the 
Church, and the Universi ties on one side, and Par- 
li ament and the Puritans on the other . 

At th is ipnoni ftnt hftga.T^ the championship of the 
O pposition creed by Coke . Hitherto Parliament had 
opposed the claims of the king by assertions of its o\>m i 
a ppealing to common knowledge for t.hpir tmfli ; T^mj: 
the o pponent that now confronted James was still mo re 
formidable . T^e true ruler of the kingdom was not 
t he king but the Law, to which the king was subject . 
And what the Law declared was not a matter of asser- 
tion at all, but a matter of fact. Though Coke's claini 
logically implied not only the rule of the Law but th e 
rule of the lawyei^it was an immense support to th^ 

^ This is very strikingly and almost cynically put by Jeremy 
Taylor, Works, vii. 23. 

^ Homily on Wilful Rebellion. 

9 Especially Book i. Canons 2 and 28, Overairs Convocation Book, 
8, 51, A-C. L. 

« Welwood's Memoirs, 32—4 ; ed. 1820. 
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was in the main conservative . Hot as was the indigna- 
tion of Bacon and the king at the attitude of Coke, 
they joined him in denouncing the unblushing assertion 
of absolutist principles put forward at this time by Dr 
CowelP. But the agreement was merely superficial. 
For while the king desired the writer to go unpunished, 
Parliament was anxious to record its emphatic disap- 
proval of the tenets by making a signal example of the 
author^. Soon after, the gulf was revealed in the ques- 
tion of proclamations. Though the king admitted that 
the assent of Parliament was necessary to legislation, 
he was of opinion that by Proclamation he could com- 
pensate himself for this impotence. The Judges, on the 
other hand, declared that he could do no more than 
admonish his subjects to keep the law that was already 
in existence. I nitated by repeated thwartin jO fs of his 
wi ll and criticism of his conduct, and exasperated finall y 
by the failure of the negociations concernini^ what was 
c alled the 'Great Contract.' the king, after finffe^'^g 
t he Parliament for seven years, could bear with it Ji o 
l onger, and pronounced its dissolution in IQ ll. 'Not 
for all the treasure in the world,' said Bacon on behalf 
of his master, * will he quit any point of his just sove- 
reignty, but will leave it sacred and inviolate to his 
posterity*'. T he claims of the king now became mo re 
extra vagant than befor e. *No foreign king or state,' 
said Judge Whitelocke, ' could or did set on as the king 
of England did*.' * Tly mnat i-pliginns^/ wrote anoth er 

1 Cecil's Message, Debates of 1610, 22—4. C. S. 
^ ' 'Tis thought they will go very near to hang him.' Winwood's 
State Papers^ ii. 125. ^ Works, v. 26. 

* Whitelocke's Liber Famelicus, 42. C. S. 
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critic gently, ' could w ish that his Highness would b e 
mo re sparing in using the nannfi o f God and in coq^ - 
paring the Deity with the prince's so vftrftignty^' On 
one occasion the king compared himself to a mirror 
which might be defiled by the eyes of certain beholders'. 
Jn ^1^^. Tiftw Pn.r1ifl.meDt this th eory of gov ftmmftnt war 

more sharply opposed . So little was the hectoring 
speech of Neile to the taste of the Commons that they 
refused to grant supplies prior to the discussion of 
grievances, and at this elementary demand for justice 
the king dissolved Parliament after a session of two 
months, in which no Bill had been added to the Statute- 
Book. Soon after, excuses were found for depriving 
Chief Justice Coke of his post*. 

It was at this time that Bacon, in a New Year's 
letter to the king, drew the following picture: *I many 
times do revolve in my mind the great happiness which 
God hath accumulated on you. Your people military 
and obedient ; fit for war, used to peace. Your Church 
enlightened with good preachers, as heaven with stars. 
Your judges learned and learning fix)m you ; just, and 
just by your example. Your nobility in a right dis- 
tance between Crown and People ; no oppressors of the 
People, no overshadowers of the Crown. Your servants 
in awe of your wisdom, in hope of your goodness ; the 

^ Nichols' Progresses of James I, II, 286. 

« Pari Hist. i. 1149, 60. 

* The king's method is well illustrated by his behaviour when the 
diy desired Whitelocke, an old enemy of James, as its Becorder. 
* The aldermen desired to know his pleasure, whether he would not 
give them leave to have a free election. He answered Aye ; but still 
pressed his oommendations, which he expected they should regard/ 
Whitelooke's Liber Famelicus, 66, 67. G. S. 

O. 5 
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fields growing from desert to garden ; the City grown 
from wood to brick. Your merchants embracing the 
whole compass of the earth. Lastly your excellent 
issue entaileth these blessings and favours of God to 
descend to all posterity^' But what the great Chan- 
cellor saw was seen by nobody else. 

The foreign policy of the king was next to contribute 
i ts share to the exasperation already aroused by hi a 
con duct towards Parliament, towards the Bench, and 
t owards the religious aentim en t.s of thft people. Since 
the death of Cecil, the Spanish ambassador had occupied 
the place of Foreign Minister, and had naturally shaped 
the king's course in a direction profoundly distasteful 
to the convictions of his subjects. The only foreign 
policy which the people understood was opposition to 
the Catholic powers and above all to Spain« When, 
therefore, the life of the last great Elizabethan was s a- 
c rificed to the plea flnrfi nf t.hft Spania h Court^ and when 
n egociations were undertaken for a definite alliance an d 
"even the project of a marriage was mooted, the indiy ia- 
ti on oi tb ^ pf r^p'^ Vt^qw m^ K^Minr^a But more was to 
follow. When events on the Continent soon after led 
up to the commencement of a religious war, the strong- 
est Protestant people in the world saw their king not 
only refuse to go to the rescue of the champion of their 
faith, who chanced to be his own son-in-law, but 
remain in alliance with Spain. The Elector and his 
wife became the heroes of the country, and when they 
were disrespectfully mentioned by Floyd, Parliament 
was so enraged that it took the law into its own hands ^ 

1 Works, VI. 462, 3. 

2 Pari Hist, i. 1250-62. 
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So high now rose the tide of national feeling that Par- 
liament declared itself ready to grant as much money 
as would be needed to roll back the advancing tide of 
Romanism. The king, however, had ' taken upon him- 
self to be a mediator^'. Had he frankly taken the 
Commons into his confidence, explained to them his 
own very reasonable policy and asked their assistance 
in its execution, the story of the latter years of his 
reign might have been different. Disappointed of 
effecting their object abroad, the Commons fell upon 
the domestic abuses that had risen in rank growth. 
Though no Act was placed on the Statute Book, some 
very plain speaking was heard on the subject of Mono- 
polies, and the right of impeachment was revived. A 
heavy stroke, too, was aimed at judicial corruption. 
But in tb ft crowi^jn g event of the session, the discussion 
of the right of freedom of speech, the king's brute 
force again triumphe d. T he Protestation' was torn 
from the Journals^ Parliam ent-, was dissnlvedp and the 
l eaders of the Opposition imprisoned . The words of 
t £e king's letter to the Speaker seem to have bee n 
c hosen expressly to in sult the Com mons. ' Certain fier y 
and popular spirits^ had dared to debate and argu e 
pub licly on matters 'far beyond their reach and capa - 
cjty>l The Speaker was therefore to acquaint them 
w ith the king's pleasure that none should ' presume t o 
m eddle with anything concerning our government mys- 
teries of_ Stote'.' The battle, however, was only begin- 

« 

^ England and Qermany in 1619, S2. C. S. 

2 Pari. Hist. i. 1361. 

3 Pari. Hist, i. 1326, 7; op. Bacon's draft of a Proclamation, 
Works, VII. 166, 7. 

5—2 
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ning. The problem of obedience was openly and boldly- 
discussed. Tilli^res, the French ambassador, told his 
Government that none of the usual forerunners of civil 
war was absents From an Oxford pulpit the doctrines 
of resistance on behalf of religion were heard, and 
though every copy of Parens that could be procured was 
burnt, the discussion continued'. I n some of th e 
e arliest sermons of Sanderson, the dangerous mood of 
the people was notic ed: 'We are discontented with our 
blessings; take care God does not have to teach us to 
use and value them better*'. The servility of drama- 
tists like Beaumont and Fletcher was purely conven- 
tional and did not reflect the sentiment of the playgoers. 
It was not surprising that reverence for the kingly 
office diminished with the diminution of reverence for 
the king. In the last year of his life, an English sove- 
reign was for the first time introduced on the stage in 
an indignant satire, to which the public crowded every 
night till its representation was forbidden^ But there 
were other ways of expressing opinion. Proclamation 
followed proclamation against the sale of ' Seditious and 
Puritan books*,' and there was *much talk of libels and 
dangerous writings'.' 

^ In Bauzner's Briefe atis Parist Letters 64 and 66. 

3 There is a very full account in the Letters of Vossins, 38, 4, ed» 
1699. Cp. Mullinger's University of Cambridge^ n. 567. 

s Fifth Sermon ad Popalum. Works, ed. 1854, iv. 193, 201, etc. 

^ Middleton's Oame of Chess; Ward's Dramatic Lit, n. 93—102. 

'^ Bymer, xvn. 616, etc. 

' Court and Times of James J, n. 355. It was at this time that 
Balph Brownrigg, FeUow of Pembroke, invited several of his friends 
to his rooms and asked them 'May the king, for breaking funda- 
mental laws, be opposed? * He was sospended from all his Degrees 
in consequence. Cooper's Annals, ni. 118, 9. 
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Two points are borne in upon us by the study^o f 
the reign of James I with overwhelming force. In the 
fi rst place, if it had been the intention of the kingjK ) 
alienate eyery class of the community, to outrage the 
se ntiment of every group of his sub j^fita, it y r/^iiM n^. 
ha ve been necessary to act f^iflpprftn tly ^^^n fKa way in 
w hich he acte d. And in the second place, it is equally 
impossible not to feel that after every fresh violation o f 
a principl e or a sentiment, the evil effect c^ H bavft^ 
b een m large measure removed by aiwiply a KHfAinmgr 
from acting in a similar way in future . The mem ory 
of the People was so short, in other words, their loyalty 
was so~ingraiDed that, to use a homely expression, it 
w as never too late to men d. Changes in the balance 
of power were of course rendered inevitable by the 
growth of wealth and intelligence and the decline of 
the influence of the old nobility; but it was largely 
due to the king that the transition took the form of 
revolution instead of evolution. 'In the Parliaments 
of Elizabeth,' said Bacon naively, * when she demanded 
anything, it was seldom denied \' By generous con- 
duct, the king could at any moment have cancelled the 
accumulated store of discontent and hostility. It wa s 
o nly the rule of his successor that could make th e 
intolerable vexations of the reign of James I see m 
light'. 

The new king flnoT) Iftflmf. ths^t fViA prnifoafa fliof 
had filled his fa^ifier's reigm hsu\ not K^on hl^T\aA in ki« 

In the episode of Montagu the nation found in 

1 Works, V. 176. 

3 D'Ewes' Autob. i. 264, 5. 
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combination what it hated most, an Anglo-Catholic 
theology, an absolutist political philosophy, and the 
approbation of both by the sovereign. So hot was the 
indignation that even Laud, slow as he was to discover 
signs of the times, noted in his Diary his sense of 
coming danger ^ 'Under the name of Puritans,' said 
Eym, wrathfuUy, * he coUecteth the greatest part of the 
king's true subjects*.' Twenty years earlier, Parliament 
had expressly disowned the name •, which indeed was 
rarely mentioned without abuse and contempt *. The 
tide had been flowing fast. 

The Commons now flew at still higher game, and 
under the leadership of Phelips ' so frightened the king 
that he thought it necessary to dissolve Parliament to 
save Buckingham from impeachment. Soon after, the 
king dismissed the keen-sighted Williams for his criti- 
cisms of the schemes of the royal favourite and of the 
high-handed dealings of the crown itself. But the 
inevitable could but be delayed. Even though the 
chie& of the Opposition were pricked as sheriffs, the 
new Parliament did not want for leaders. The fatuity 
of the king's behaviour almost passes belief Instead 
of allowing the impeachment of Buckingham to pro- 
ceed in the usual way, Charles shewed by his continual 
interference that he was directly or indirectly respon- 
sible for all that the favourite had done. Undaunted 

1 Works, III. ISO. 

a Pym's Report, Debates of 1625, 179— S6. G. S. 

s Pari, Hist. 1. 1039. ' We oome not in any Puritan spirit.' 

^ Manningham*s Diary, 156 and passim. C. S. cp. Overbarj's 
Chara4iters, A Puritan. 

^ His theoretical attitude towards the prerogative, however, was 
strictly moderate. Debates of 1625, 81, 2. C. S. 
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by having to face two foes instead of one, the Farlia 
ment, through the mouth of Eliot, threw to the win( 
the doctrine that ministers were responsible to thel 
king alone. The importance of the pronouncement 
was not unnoticed. * Since Henry VI/ wrote an anony- 
mous correspondent to Charles, 'these discoursing 
have never been suffered, as being the certain symptomi 
of subsequent rebellions, civil wars and dethroning 
kings \* Yet Eliot was by no means a revolutionai 
and it is significant that a work of the leader of t 
Opposition only a few years before the Civil War 
should be censured by a friend as one in which 
Monarchy was *too much extolled*.' 

That the existing embodiment of the monarchical 
idea, however, was regarded with increasingly critical 
eyes is proved by casual expressions of opinion pre- 
served in the State Papers. The new professor of 
History at Cambridge, Donslaus, in lecturing on 
Tacitus, selected for attention 'such dangerous passages 
and so applicable to the exasperation of these villainous 
times,' that Bishop Wren persuaded the Heads of 
Houses to censure the audacious pedagogue*. But 
without the cloak of Tacitus, Gill, one of Milton's 
instructors, declared that the king had but wit enough 
to be a shopkeeper, and to ask ' What do you lack ?'* 
The course of actual politics reflected the same ten- 
dency. Wentworth found that he had in vain devoted 

^ Cahala, ed. 1691, 256, 6. Gp. the similar nttenuioe of Cotton, 
Edwards* Founders of the British Museum, 1. 102, 8. 

3 Forster's Eliot, n. 653—681. Cp. his Petition from the Tower, 
Pari. Hut, II. 209—11. 

8 C. S. P. 1627, 8, 470. 

* C. S. P. 1628, 9, 319. 
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his magnificent abilities to the reconciliation of king 
--^ >iciid Commons, and it was left to less squeamish men 
// to) force through the Pet ition of Right., But even 
when, impatient of the constant appeal to the law^ he 
was, in the concise words of Fuller, 'gained by the 
Court from the country^' the accession of strength to 
the royal cause was rather apparent than real. A few 
weeks later^ the king's position was rendered at'i^l mnrp 
p erilous by the murder of Buckingh^ ml The bulwark 
being washed away, the waves beat full on the throne 
itself. I n the following session^ further blows were 
struck by the refusal of the House to adioum at th e 
k ing's order and by Eliot's resolutions against the 
religious and fiscal policy of the Crown*. 

With Eliot in prison and the Parliament dissolved, 
England seemed to have entered on a period of com- 
parative calm. It was not, however, of a kind to 
inspire satisfaction or confidence. 'AH men are so 
overawed,' wrote Dury to Roe, * that they dare not say 
their soul is their own'.' We learn from a letter of 
Selden that discussions of public affairs had to be 
carried on under the shelter of anagrams •. Above all. 
Separatists had begun to make their appearance ^ 

^ See a very striking letter, Letters, i. 201. 

3 Worthies, n. 366. 

' Speaking of the Puritans, Wren described Felton as 'their 
head,* and added ' they hold it lawful to kiU any man that opposes 
their party.* Court and Times of Charles I, i. 410. 

* Pari. Hut, n. 487--92. 
B C. S. P. 1633, 4, 453. 

• C. S. P. 1634, 5, 186. 

7 Traske, the Christian Jew, had quickly found himself at the 
head of a very numerous following. Court and Times of James I, 
II, 66. 
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The/«aptist^would never have been distinguished 
from otferT^I^ous bodies of the Reformation merely 
by their preference for adult baptism. Their connec- 
tion, however, with the Peasant Revolt and the tragedy 
of Munster drew attention to a phase of the movement 
which was far from being typical of its real nature. 
Inasmuch as Baptist tenets maintain the divine insti- 
tution of magistrates, the outbreak of 1536 must b< 
traced to the oppression which goaded men to madness] 
Such was one line of defence \ That the story oi 
Munster as told by the historians was suspicious was 
another ^ To disown all connection was a third*. 
The charge of descent from these fanatics, however, 
was naturally often brought against the sect when it 
grew to formidable dimensions in England*. Th< 
source from which the English Baptists in chief 

^ Cf. Uuderhill, Preftuie to TrcxU on Liberty of Consciencey 80, 
Hanserd EnoUys Soc. 

3 Baillie, Dissuasive vindicated against Cotton and Tombest T. P. 
vol. 234, charges Tombes with being the first of his sect to defend the 
memory of the * tragedians of Munster,' 73, 4. But a Presbyterian, 
Saltmarsh, was soon aftejr to profess his suspicion of an account 
' from the pen of an enemy.* Smoke in the Temple, T. P. vol. 316. 

* Tr€iets on Liberty of Conscience, 101. 

^ Baillie traced their origin to Munzer and David George. Ana^ 
bapti$m the true fountain of Independency^ etc. ch. 1. Origin of the 
Anabaptists, T. P. vol. 369. Cp. D*Ewes* Autob. ii. 64, 5. Accounts 
of the antinomians of the Beformation were composed or translated 
to serve as missiles against the movement. HarL Misc. vni. 258 — 74. 
Munster* s Siege; Translations of the histories of Guy du Brez and 
Spanheim, T. P. vols. 2137 and 362. 
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measure sprung was in reality widely difiTerent. Early 
in the 17th century, Smyth and Helwisse seceded from 
the Church of English refugees in Amsterdam, and 
adopted the opinions of Menno, who, in addition to 
antipsedobaptism, had taught that no Christian might 
swear or carry arms or wage war, and that magistrates 
should be obeyed in all things not contrary to the 
mind of God. With these principles he led off the 
moderate party after the great conference of conti- 
nental anabaptists in Westphalia in 1536, and since 
then had had no relations with the Antinomians \ 

When Helwisse, therefore, founded his Church in 

/ /; London in 1611*, he introduced not the a narchic or 
/ L,xu3mjjuimstJ)ut the moderate or Mennonite Anabap- 

\ tism. In common with, every othernon-confjon ging 
body, the Baptists denied tEe authorityof magistrates 
jaattereofLxeligiou ; but in every other way their 
political orthodoxy was unimpeachable. In the first 
declaration of their position we learn that it is 'a 
fearful sin to speak evil of them that are in dignity, or 



1 Barclay's Inner Life, 68 — ^92. Cp. Domer's Person of Christy iv. 
152 — 6. The third form assumed by Anabaptism, that, namely, 
which combined the communism of the one party with the moral 
and political orthodoxy of the other, was the least widely spread. 
Though its adherents were called with some reason the best of the 
Protestants, and though they won the sympathies of the poorer 
classes in Central Europe (Loserth's M&hriaehe Wiedertailfer, 228, 4), 
nothing seems to have been known of them by the English Baptists. 
It was customary for critics to give a large number of subdivisions : 
Pagitt*8 Heresiographyj 1 — 65. Brereton, visiting Amsterdam in 
1635, said he found 80 sections : Travels, 65. G. S. But this was 
merely part of the siege machinery. 

« Crosby, i. 269—76. 
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to despise government*.' In the first plea for liberty of 
conscience, the contention that its concession would not 
interfere with the interests of peace and order occupies 
a prominent place in the argument*. A few years 
later, in an address to the King, the petitioners de- 
scribe themselves as 'loyal subjects, not for fear only 
but for conscience' sake '.' And of a similar character 
are all manifestoes and petitions emanating from the 
society until the outbreak of the War. And yet, in 
troubled times, every separatist is an incarnate protest 
and a menace. 

A far more important movement, however, was in 
progress. Soon after the secession of the Baptists, a 
far-reaching change commenced in the fortunes of the 
Dutch settlements. With the embarkation of a portio n 
oj Robinson's congregation in the Mayflower in 162(L. 
the s cene be gins to shift from tha TTm'tftd Provinces to 
the JNew Wo rld In his famous farewell, their pastor 
urged the emigrants not to stop short at the point they 
had reached under his ministrations. *If God reveal 
anything to you by other instruments of his, be as 
ready to receive it as ever you were to receive truth 
through me. The Calvinists stick fast where they 
were left by that great man of God, who yet saw not 
all thinga I beseech you to remember it, — 'tis an 
article of your church covenant, — that ye be ready to 
receive whatever truth shall be made known unto you*.' 

1 Baptist ConfeuwfM of Faith, 1611, § 24. Hanserd Enollys Soo. 
^ Basher's Seligious Peace^ 1614, in Tracts on Liberty of Con- 
scienoe, 24, etc. 

> Sapplieation to his Majesty, %b, 281. 
* Neale's Puritans, ii. 110, 111. 
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The rigid nature of Robinson's doctrinal opinions 
renders it almost certain that what he had in his 
mind was not so much any developments in theology 
as the orderingof^indisdduaLandsocial lifeV It is 
true tnat ne indignantly denied the msinuation that 
his religious opinions involved any change in the 
existing order, and declared that, in his opinion, all 
forms were * capable of Christ's governments' But 
none the less did his teaching point to a democratic 
system. ' In this holy fellowship, every one is made a 
king, a priest, a prophet, not only to himself but to the 
w^hole body.... Not only the eye cannot say to the hand, 
I have no need of thee; but not the head unto the 
feet, the meanest members, I have no need of you'.' 
Two interpretations of the Independent idea, however, 
co-existed; for Independency rested on a two-fold 
' basis, the independence of each congregation and the 
1 sovereignty of its members. The latter principle could 
never be anything but democratic. But the first might 
give rise to a certain exclusiveness if the number of 
members was small, and might issue, on the larger area 
of constructive politics, in aristocratic and theocratic 
preferences. The difference had already become visible, 
the earlier teachers pressing for a government in which 
the real power should remain in the hands of the 
pastors and elders, the latter contending for a genu- 
inely congregational control. The Independents had 

1 Dexter, 400—410. 

3 * Justification of Separation from the English Chnroh,' Works, n. 
17. Cp. Bradshaw's English Puritanism, 82 — 5, and A Protestation 
of the King^s Supremacy, ed. 1605, 4. 

3 Robinson's Works, ii. 189. 
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lived as exiles in a foreign countrj'; it was now to be 
seen what fruit the principles on which the movement 
rested would bear when they formed a State as well as 
a Church. 

With the parting words of Robinson still ringing in 
their ears, the Pilgrim Fathers covenanted and com- 
bined themselves into a civil body politic, for their 
better ordering and preservation \ The Act was duly 
drawn up and signed by all. It is characteristic that 
among the signatories of the first political document 
inspired by Independency should be servants and 
common sailors. The government was constructed on 
the principles advocated in the Book of True Chris- 
tians. The Governor and Council were chosen by the 
votes of all and were subject to the popular assembly 
composed of the male colonists of full age. When the 
population increased and was spread over a wide tract 
of country, the assembly was replaced for the ordinary 
business of legislation by a meeting of delegates. ^The 
democra tic Church had grown into a democratic Sta te. 

QOmmunitv till towards tha end of thft century, its 
influence over subs equently founded colonies was very 
rreat. 



In the same year, a trading Company, incorporated 
by Royal Charter, took up its position on the shores 
of Massachusetts Bay. Its members were to have the 
power to nominate their officers and to draw up such 
laws as should be in accordance with the laws of 
England. The Company was further declared to have 
the aim of promoting the spread of the reformed 

^ Poore's Fundamental Constitutions of the United States, 981. 
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religion*. In a few years, however, by the admission of 
new members, the character of the settlement became 
changed. Many of the new comers, regarding it as a 
refuge rather than a commercial enterprise, devoted 
themselves to the work of colonisation. Among these 
the original members gradually disappeared; the 
Company grew into a colony and the Charter into 
a Constitution*. 

The emigrants, unlike those of the MayjUywer, were 
nominal and in many cases sincere members of the 
Established Church. * They esteemed it an honour to 
call the English Church their dear mother'.* But 
when they reached their new homes, partly owing 
to the difficulty of reproducing the ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery, and partly to the example of their neighbours 
at New Plymouth, their churchmanship was discarded. 
But though the form of Anglicanism was deserted, 
many of its principles were retained. With the Puritan 
conviction of the sufficiency of Scripture they combined 
the Anglican distaste for unauthorised interpretation. 
The religious life of the community in consequence 
crystallised into a system of which Rutherford re- 
marked that it only needed to give a little more 
power to synods in order to become Presbyterianism*. 

^ Poore, 921 — 31 ; cp. Cushman's LawfuLnesa of Removing, 
Young's Chronicles. 

2 Poore, 932—42. 

^ Hntohinson's MoiscuihtMetU^ i. App. 1. 

^ Dexter, 412 — 14. Cp. Fuller : * Synods they account useful and 
in some cases necessary ; yet so that their power is but official, not 
authoritative,' yi. 278. The Boston Ministers drew up a scheme 
which, they flattered themselves, would conciliate the Independents 
and Presbyterians in England. Waddington's IndependenUy n. 506 — 8. 
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That I^asaadbiisfitiis was not to become a paradise of 
freedom was shewn in a second way. At the first 
General Assembly held in 1630, the colonists voted 
away part of their power by providing that the 
Governor should be elected by the Council, and that 
laws were to be made by the Governor and Council 
alone. Next year, the franchise was curtailed by 
making membership of some recognised Church a 
qualification \ Shortly after, it was enacted that any 
one speaking against the Council or the magistrate 
should be banished^ The principal reason why t he 
c ojonv was less democratic than might have been e x- 
p ected was that, thoujrh the civil government was in 
theor y separate from the ftCf ^^p|ef^ftgf^V^] jt wni in rfttftlity 

s trictlv s "l^<^r^iTift^^ft By their ability and moral in - 
fluence the ministers had acquired a supremacy in th e 
s tate which j fhpy "^^ ^i^ p"^^' ^'^ fi<^nntPrF i ^t th^ gr^wtrh 
of democratic ideas. By far the most illustrious was 
John Cotton, and 't£e ecclesiastic constitution of the 
country,' as Mather remarks, 'was that on which he 
employed his peculiar cares'.' With Calvin's theology 
he had imbibed his political conservatism. It was 
considered that it would 'derogate fi-om the sufficiency 
and perfection of the Saints if God had not instituted 
a form of Civil Government*.' * Democracy,' he wrote 
to Lord Say, 'I do not conceive God ever did ordain 
as a fit government, either for Church or Common- 

^ Records of McuaachusettSt i. 79 — S7. 
8 lb. 212, 13. 

s Cotton Mather's Magnalia, i. 252—86, ed. 1853. 
^ John Eliot's Christian Commonwealth, Massaoh. Hist. Soc. 
3rd Series, vol. 9, 134. 
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wealth. If the People be governors, who shall be 
governed? As for Monarchy and Aristocracy, they 
are both clearly approved and directed in Scripture, 
yet so as referreth the sovereignty to Himself and 
setteth up theocracy in both as the best form of 
government in the Commonwealth as in the Church \' 
Th e vital principle of true Independen c y, the separ a- 
tio n of Church and Sta te, is missing. * That is a civil 
law whatsoever concemeth the good of the city,' wrote 
Cotton in answer to Roger Williams ; * now religion is 
the best good of the city, and therefore laws concerning 
religion are truly civil laws".' Liberty of Conscience 
was to be saved by the distinction between funda- 
mentals and circumstantials*; but the dominant party 
found it impossible to regard members of other re- 
ligious bodies as entitled to rights and privileges*. It 
was therefore, said Cotton, a sin to call him and his 
fellows Brownists**; and indeed no self-respecting con- 
troversialist did so. 'They are not Brownists,' wrote 
Cheynell, *they admit the magistrate to be head in 
the Church.... I do not know why men should cry 
out they are greater enemies to the State than the 
Pftpists*.' Sometimes even the name of Independent 
was scouted. *We are much charged,* said Hugh 
Peters, *with what we own not, namely Independency; 

^ Hutchinson's Massachusetts ^ i* App. No. 8» 497. 
2 Bloody Tenet Washed, 151, T. P. vol. 387. 
8 Cotton's Reply to the Reasons against Persecution, 19 — 80, in 
Hanserd Enollys ed. of the Bloody Tenet 

* Johnson's Wonder Working Providence, Pt. i. T. P. vol. 969. 

6 Baillie's Dissuasive Vindicated, 9, T. P. vol. 234. The informa- 
tion was derived from Boger Williams who had heard Cotton say it. 

• Cheynell's Rise of Socinianism, 62—70. T. P. vol. 103. 
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whereas we know no churches more looking to sister 
churches for help*/ And Cotton plainly declared, ' We 
are wrongly called Independents*/ 

Tt thiiR happ(^ned that the colony of Massachuse tts 
became a theocracy modelled on and imitating with 
considerable success the republic of Geneva. Making 
every allowance for the fact that Lechford held a brief 
against New England', the picture that he draws may 
be taken to contain at least a large portion of truth. 
The great democratic principles of manhood suffrage 
and the popular election of magistrates were nominally 
recognised ; but in practice they were sadly mutilated. 
Nobody could become a freeman of the colony nor 
exercise franchise if he was not a church-member, and 
this limitation, which might have been nothing more 
than a formality, was oppressive from the fact that 
the majority were excluded by it*. Writers frequently 
advocated liberal and illiberal opinions in the same 
breath. 'If I were a king,' said Ward, 'I would 
honour them who would take me by the head and 
teach me to king it better when they saw me un- 
kinging myself and the kingdom'; but when it was 
suggested that greater facilities should be afforded to 
the community to express its will, he 'could rather 
stand amazed than reply*.' People began to complain 

1 Dexter, 413. 

* Congregational Churches Cleared, 11. T. P. vol. 426. Cp. Owen's 
True Nature of a Gospel Church and its Government, Works, vol. 20. 

' ' It is false and fraudulent,' said Cotton ; * his plain dealing is 
not true.' Way of Congregational Churches Cleared, 71, 2. T. P. 
vol. 426. 

« Plain Dealing, ed. 1867, 58, 9. 

» Ward's Simple Cobbler of Agawam, ed. 1843, 12, 68. 

G. 6 
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that they were ruled like slaves, and Lechford became 
convinced that some change was imminent \ 

Almost from the first there had been signs of oppo- 

sition. The d irect election of the Governor, which had 

^ — ■ — ^ — -* — — — ^^ 

been abolished in 1631, was restored in the following 
year, and, shortly after, the legislati ve pr^wpr nf whiah 
t he Governor and Council h^ hp nnmp p/iaQ^oo^^ -^maq 
r emove d*. In 1641 the enactment of th e 'Bod^^f 
Liberties' marked the hig ^l^'^gftf p^^nt in thff inffiltnoe 
o f the democrat s. But the concession of certain in- 
stalments of such legislation was unable to conciliate 
a large number of colonists to whom the system as a 
whole became increasingly distasteful. Of this party, 
Hooker, who had been expelled from the Church of 
England and had spent several years in Amsterdam', 
was the spokesman, and under his leadership the 
malcontents of certain settlements on the banks of 
the Connecticut united into an independent federa- 
tion. The * Fundamental Orders of Connecticut*' 
include the sovereignty of the general assembly of 
citizens and the annual election of officers. No 
property qualification was demanded and, except in 
the case of the Governor, no religious test was im- 
posed. And the connection of the first written con- 
stitution of modem democracy with Independency 
is confirmed by the expression of precisely similar 
principles in Hooker's books and sermons^ 

1 Plain Dealing, 89, 90, 129—81. 

« Reeorda, i. 96, 117. 

3 Waddington, n. 291—7. 

* Poore, 249—52. 

"^ Above all, in the Survey of the Sum of Church DiacipUney T. P. 
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C onnecticut was more democratic and less theo - 
c ratic than Massachuse tts. Nevertheless between 
Cotton and Hooker the difference was not very great. 
Mather records that the ' Pillar of Connecticut ' was 
in the habit of declaring that the elders must have a 
Church within a Church, if they desired to preserve its 
peace, since the discussing of important matters before 
the whole body would break any Church in pieces^ And 
therefore the Connecticut migration represents merely 
the more democratic, as Newhaven the more theocratic 
aspect of the system which appear in its normal shape 
in Massachusetts. Tf^ HATnn/>rai>y ^ >^o ^ever. in its ult i- 
Tn^f.A mpATiiTig, b e held to imply not only a governm ent 
in which the preponderant share of power resides in 

tjie p<^o p ]ft, hr*^ ^ ar^n^c^fy hftsftd oTi th^ prin f>iplA« (}f 

p olitical and religious freedom , fihode Island beyond 
a ny other of the A,TpftnVji.n pnlnm'pg ig fptf]|,]fid to ^ 
caTled democratic. 



Roger Williams crossed to America in 1631 in 
company with one of the numerous reinforcements 
which went to join the colonists of Massachusetts'. 
On landing he discovered that the religious and, to 
some extent, the political principles which he found 
prevailing, were by no means to his satis&ction*. 
When a vacancy occurred in the ministry at Boston, 
Williams was invited to fill it, but declined on the 

vol. 440. It is paying him too high a compliment, however, to call 
him, with Fiske, the Founder of American Democracy. Beginnings 
of New Englandj 127, 8. 

^ Magnalia, i. 349. Cp. Survey, Preface, where his view of Inde- 
pendency IB presented in a few vigorous strokes. 

^ Enowles' Life of Williams, 

^ Cotton's Reply to Mr Williams* Examination^ 2. T. P. vol. 387. 

6—2 
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ground that the congregation was an unseparated 
people*. He became the pastor of Salem ; but it was 
only to urge his congregation to separate from the 
churches of the colony*. He next passed to an attack 
on the Charter, but on a warning from the Court 
undertook to desist. He broke his promise and the 
Court determined to closely scrutinise his opinions. 
He had been teaching that the king's patent was no 
title to the land, which still belonged to the natives, 
and that the oath of fidelity which had been imposed 
as a condition of oflSce was to be resisted*. He was 
thereupon again summoned before the Court and 
banished. The formal act of expulsion attributed the 
step to 'new and dangerous opinions against the 
authority of magistrates*'; but Cotton declares that 
it was due exclusively to his attitude towards the 
oath and his ' violent and tumultuous carriage against 
the Patent'.* He was banished because his attitude 
to the civil and ecclesiastical polity of the colony was 
altogether revolutionary. The Patent was ' the life of 
the colony'; and the Court simply acted on the 
principle of self-preservation®. From the moment of 
his arrival, Williams had been regarded as a young 
man of great promise but of hastily formed convictions. 
Governor Bradford had described him as having ' many 



^ Dezter's As to Roger WilUamSf 5. 
^ Mather's Magnalia, n. 495 — 9. 
' Cotton's Reply to Mr WiUiams, 24, 5. 
* Recwdi, I. 160. 
» Reply, 27—9. 

^ Mather. This is admirably pat by Palfrey, New England^ i. 
412—20. 
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precious parts, but very unsettled in judgment*'; and 
Mather recorded the general impression of the colony 
that he had at this time ' less light than fire^' In a 
word, he was very young, and his notions were very 
crude. As far as they concerned the Church they 
were purely Brownist, if indeed they did not deserve 
the name, which Fuller had applied to Brown, of 
Donatist'. 

The little bodv that had followed their pag^ tor frf«n 
S alem to Providence under ^fK>lf t.n nlr^j all Uwn tymlHa 
b y a m ajority of their number, providing that the lag s 
s hould deal exclusively wif h mvil Tnfitf,ftra* Shortly 

after, a scheme of government according to which the 
executive should reside in a Court of Five, and the 
legislative power in the General Assembly of the com- 
munity, was passed into law by a plebiscite. The 
principle of liberty of conscience was also aflSrmed®. 
A second wave of emigrants quickly reached Narra- 
gansett Bay and named the place of settlement which, 
with the advice of Williams, they had chosen, Ilhode 
Island. The General Assembly at once proceeded to 
declare that the government should be 'Democratic 
or Popular'; that is, it should be in the power of 
the freemen *to make laws by which they should be 
regulated and to depute members to see them faithfully 
executed'.' Two years later, the contemner of Patents 

^ Dexter, 7, 8. ^ Magnolia, n. 495. 

' Wild nunours reached England. Baillie wrote 'Mr Williams 
will have every man serve God by himself alone, without any churoh 
at all.' Journals, n. 191. 

* Williams, Works, vi. 6. 

' Rhode Island Records, i. 27 — 31. 

' Records, 1. 112. 
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sailed to England and brought back with him a Charter 
which incorporated the various settlements and gave 
them power to 'rule themselves as they should find 
most suitable to their condition*.' It was therefore 
once more declared that 'the form of government 
established in Providence Plantations is democratical ; 
that is to say, a government held by free consent of 
all or the greater part of the free inhabitants*.' A 
series of Acts and Orders was then adopted, forming 
a Declaration of the Rights of Man*. Five years later 
slavery was abolished within the territory*. 

By this time, too, the founder of the colony was 
maturing his ecclesiastical theory. While still residing 
in Massachusetts, Williams had sent a copy of one of 
the earliest Baptist pleas for liberty of conscience to 
Cotton, with a request for his opinion upon it*. The 
reply, though given privately, was published by William s 
with a lengthy refutation. Cotton had distinguished 
between fundamentals and circumstantials, and dis- 
claimed persecution for 'conscience rightly informed.* 
'But if the heretic persisted in his errors after ad- 
monition, it would not be out of conscience®.' In 
opposition to this teaching Williams maintained that 
error would receive its own punishment, and that the 
blind Pharisee, resisting the doctrine of Christianity, 
might be as good a subject and as peaceful and 

^ Poore, 1594, 5. 

* Reeordi, x. 156. 

» 1. 157—208. * I. 243. 

B The story is told in Cotton's Bloody Tenet Waehed, 1, 2. 
T. P. vol. 887. 

* The Hanserd Enolljs edition of the Bloody Tenet, Ck>tton*s 
reply to the tract sent to him, 19 — 30. 
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profitable to the civil state as any*. Whatever the 
points which were considered fundamental, the souls 
of thousands who did not accept them were 'bound 
up in the bundle of eternal life.' The civil sword 
would make a nation of hjrpocrites but not a single 
Christian*. I n a wor d, fre edom of thought might n ot 
o nly be granted witb safety but could not be withhe ld 
without dange r. T he sovereignty, the original and the 
foundation of civil power, lay in the People, and th e 
People might create what form of government seeme d 
t o them most meet for t hfiir ^^^^^ nr,r^A^i^i^r^^ But 
even the People's power was but natural and civil, 
and they could not give the magistrate religious 
jurisdiction, because they did not possess it them- 
selves*. The Prelatists, Presbyterians and Independents 
all struggled to 'sit down under the shadow of that 
arm of flesh'; but the Separatists alone could make 
a fair plea for the purity of Christ, in whose cause 
Barrow and Greenwood and Penry had been hanged*. 

How far was the author of this system of political 
and religious democracy able to remain faithful to these 
principles ? 

The rough experience of life could hardly fail to 
compel the governor of a colony to modify some of his 
opinions ; and but for his robust faith in liberty, the 
difficulties which arose might almost have tempted 
him to desert them. The year after his arrival, 
Williams became convinced that his followers must 
be 'compact in a civil way,' and felt that the young 
men ought to obey what was determined by the 

1 94-_6. a 107. s 214. * 341. 

B 800, 425. 
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householder8\ In 1638, one of the settlers forbidding 
his wife to attend the pastor's administrations so 
frequently was disfranchised on the ground that he 
had broken his oath to respect liberty of conscience^ 
In 1640 occurred a more important interruption of the 
government. A certain Gorton arrived in Providence 
and was kindly received, but soon began to issue 
* envenomed reproaches against the rulers and Churches, 
and denials of all order^' Being thus confronted with 
antinomianism, Williams lamented to Winthrop that 
Gorton was 'denying all visible and external order in 
the depth of Familism*.' Encouraged to vigorous 
measures by the reply, Williams imprisoned the in- 
cendiary. Three years later an opportunity arose for 
him to explain his position in regard to toleration. 
A number of colonists had published a declaration to 
the effect that it was 'blood-guiltiness' and contrary 
to the rule of the Gospel to execute judgment on 
transgressors. On this Williams declared that all he 
had ever pleaded for was that on board a ship carrying 
men of different creeds, none should be forced to come 
to the ship's prayers nor detained from their own. 
' But I never denied that the commander should com- 
mand the ship's course and that justice, peace and 
sobriety should be kept. And if any refused to obey 
the common laws and orders, mutinied or preached 
there should be no commanders nor officers because 
all were equal in Christ, I say I never denied but that 

^ Letter to Winthrop, Works, vi. 80. 

* Records, i. 16. 

' Mather's Magnalia, n. 594. 

* Works, VI. 141. 
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such transgressors might be resisted, judged and 
punished according to their deserts*/ And when a 
few months later a member of the colony became 
convinced that his 'conscience ought not to yield 
subjection to any human order among men/ Williams 
gave practical expression to his recent declaration of 
principle*. 

But the sorest trial was still to come. In 1656, the 
colonies agreed to exclude all 'Quakers, Ranters and 
notorious heretics,' and invited the Providence Planta- 
tions to do the same. The General Assembly, however, \ 
replied that fr^dom ofco^gciexuieu was the principal ; 
ground of th^Tf-charter,^SSdwas prized by them as th^ 
greatest happiness men could possess in the world. 
The Massachusetts Commissioners replied that the 
doctrines tended to 'the very absolute cutting down 
and overturning of civil government among men».' The 
inhabitants of Providence and Rhode Island thereupon 
wrote to England for advice. When the Commissioners 
arrived, Williams told them that they had a people who 
would not join in their government, and asked what 
course should be taken with them. *Do they live 
peaceably among you?' was the answer. And when 
Williams replied that they did, the Commissioners 
retorted : ' If they can govern themselves they have no 
need of your government*.' We seem to miss something 
of the old spirit in the dialogue, and the impression is 

1 Knowles, 278—80. 

2 Dexter, 93—6. 
' Records, i. 877. 

* Works, vol. v., • G^rge Fox digged out of his borrows.' Intro- 
•dnotion.* 
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confirmed by the subsequent development of the story. 
Three Quakers met Williams in formal conflict to 
defend themselves against the charges which he had 
brought against them. His opponents were Sabellians, 
Socinians, Jews, Papists, Manichees and Indians in one 
breath*. The true character of their teaching was 
completely missed and it was only the outlying ex- 
travagances that were noted. Certain of their number 
had appeared in different places without clothes, and 
for Williams this is the kernel of the entire movement*. 
Next to their antinomianism their doctrine of political 
separation meets with the severest rebuke. They owned 
no magistrates but such as were godly in their own 
dark sense, exclaimed Williams with indignation, for- 
getting that it was his own special doctrine of pollution 
transferred from Church to State. That women should 
preach now seems to him ' unnatural'/ The venerable 
founder of the movement is described as a 'filthy 
sow*.* 

Did such words uttered in the heat of controversy 
embody the mature thought of Roger Williams, we 
could not regard him as one of the most liberal minds 
f the century. But Williams was of excitable and 
passionate temperament, and his opinions are to be 
sought rather in the history of the colony than in any 
such hasty expressions. Rhode Island remained the 
home of liberty that it had been from its foundation. 
Had any change taken place in Williams' innermost 
thought, the Charter of the Restoration would not 

have enacted that none should be called in question 

4 

^ * George digged out,' etc., y. 167. 

2 13, 69—61, 242, etc. « 134. < 501. 
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for opinions or for conduct which did not actually 
disturb the civil peace of the colony*. And when the 
Royal Commissioners arrived in 1665, they reported 
that the colony admitted ' all religions, even Quakers*/ 

T he relations between Williams and the mother 
c ountry throw a little additional light on the nature o f 
h is political opinions. Williams cared no more for the 
political than for the ecclesiastical system of his native i 
c ountry . His intimate friends in England were drawn . 
:om the most ardent republicans, and he was on , ' 
excellent termaj gith the Protec tor. He recommended \ ' 
a royalist lady of his acquaintance to 'read over 
impartially Mr Milton's answer to the king's book'.' 
When Vane and the Protector quarrelled, his sympathies 
were with the former because the Healing Question 
contained a form of government more to his taste than 
the iron rule which it was intended to replace*. And 
when the Republicans had no place to hide their heads, 
Rhode Island sheltered Goflfe and Whalley and pre- 
served their lives*. 

' We have drunk of the cup of as great liberties,' 
wrote Williams to Vane, ' as any people we can hear of 
under heaven •.' Despite the modifications which the 
pressure of experience compelled the founder of the 
colony of Rhode Island to make, R oger William s 
th roughout his life remained faithful to the ideals 
w hich he ^f^l fo^'^T^**^ ^'" ^jp f^arly manho od. And by 

1 Poore, 1696—1608. Charter of 1668. 
* ReeordB, il 127. 
» Letters. * 878. 

* ^ Arnold's Rhode Island, i. 413, 14. 

« Becwds, I. 286—7. 
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the fearless application of his principles he secured for 
his followers 'as great liberties as any people under 
heaven/ 



III. 

The influence ^^ t fh fi A^^^'^«" nnlnninn wrti " T i i o #^ IJ rA 



a leaven in the mother coun try. T he relations betwee n 
t he settlisrs and their well-wishers at home were of thg 
c losest. Glowing accounts of their piety and prosperi ty 
were brought back by visitors, and invitations sent ov er 
to 'come and see the work of the Lord\' In return, 



t ne reforming party looked on New England as sacr ed 
ground . ' I could not but wonder at God's holy provi- 
dence,' wrote D'Ewes in his diary in 1634, 'that put it 
into the hearts of so many godly persons to hazard 
themselves to go to New England, there to plant one 
of the most absolutely holy, orthodox and well-governed 
churches in Christendom'.' As the horizon darkened 
a t home, it was to America that ever-increasing numb ers 
t urned their step s. Anglican divines lamented tha t 
t heir coTi ntiTym^" 'flour rtnf r^f "FT^gl^T^^ flfl i^^ij-, of 

^abjdoni.' An agent of Laud wrote to his employer 
in 1634 from SuflFolk that he had found a party of 600 
about to start. The praise the pilgrims won seemed to 
him the chief inducement, he added, * even bankrupts 
being able to earn a reputation for holiness by flight*.' 

^ C. S. P. America, i. 128, 154 ; Winalow^s Good News from New 
England, Young's Chronicles, etc, 
2 Autoh, n. 112—14. 

s Sanderson's 8th Sermon ad Aolam, 1688. Works, i. 215. 
* C. S. P. 1633—4. 450. 
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The affectionate relations may be further illustrated in 
the following remarkable passage from a sermon de- 
livered in 1640. * How have they always listened after 
our welfare. How do they (I mean the multitudes of 
well-affected persons there) talk of New England with 
delight! And when a New England man returns 
thither, how is he looked after, entertained, the ground 
he walks on beloved for his sake and the house held 
better where he is! How are his words listened to, 
laid up and related when he is gone ! Neither is any 
love or kindness too much for such a man*.' 

N ew England models became the more alluring by 
c( ^trast with the condition of things at home. The 
king had been emboldened by the fact that since 
Coke had ceased to speak for the law, the judges had 
taken their stand on the side of prerogative. So long 
as the popular feeling could speak through the mouth 
of the law, no very revolutionary change was to be 
apprehended ; but when the purely conservative atti- 
tude was exchanged for one in which the necessity was 
recognised of supplementing a system of laws by which 
the rights of the subject were not guaranteed, the gate 
was thrown open to unlimited change. The first writ 
of ship-money met with little opposition; but the 
second and third, in conjunction with the legal pro- 
nouncements to which they gave rise, stirred the 
country to its depths. Things that might not be done 
by the 'rule of law' might be done by 'the rule of 
government.' The burden was small, it may be said, 
and the country was rich enough to pay it. And had 

* Hookers New EnglaTid^s Tears for Old England's FearSy 16 — 21. 
T. P. vol. 208. 
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it been an isolated imposition, it might have been less 
vigorously resisted. 'But all the wheels of the pre- 
rogative/ in the words of Whitelocke, *were set in 
motion to provide money.' And parallel went the 
crusade against the religious sentiments of the mass 
of the nation. 

Ever since Laud had become Bishop of London his 
influence had been predominant, but as Archbishop 
it became uncontested, and the Court of High Commis- 
sion was frequently engaged with charges of ' keeping 
conventicles and holding erroneous opinions\' Laud 
being ' always observed,' according to the testimony of 
Fuller, * to concur with the severest sentence*.' Heresy 
and schism were not to him as to Hales 'theological 
scarecrows'.' The visitation which he proceeded to 
institute sowed the seeds of disaffection broadcast. 
Even his old friend, Judge Whitelocke, remarked that, 
good man as he was. Laud would set the nation on Are 
if he proceeded in the way he was in*. His colleague 
of York proved an apt pupil. 'Everywhere,' ran his 
report on the Province of York to Laud, ' I found 
ministers chopping, changing, altering, omitting, 
adding**.' Such, however, was his zeal for conformity 
that, on discovering that the Dutch workmen employed 
in draining the fens were worshipping in the manner 
to which they had been accustomed, he pulled down 



^ Cases in Star Chamber and High Comm, Vicars* Case is 
typical, 198—238 ; cp. 181—6, 316—21, etc. C. S. 

2 Church Hist. vi. 299. 

3 Hales, WorkSy i. 114. 

* Whitelooke's Memorials, April 13, 1640. 
« C. S. P. 1633—4, 443, 4. 
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their chapel, dismissed their minister and compelled 
them to attend the neighbouring churches. 

* If the presses were open to us/ said the mutilated 
Bastwick of Laud, 'we would scatter his kingdom 
about his earsV There were three main rpjtsona at 
this time for the disapproval of the Ch urch of Engl and 
by tfte mass ot the na tion. " 

The head and front of its offending were that it wa s 
An glo- Catholic . Th e majority of Protestants of the 
16th and I7th centuries refused to believe that ther e 
c ould be anv middle course between Proteata ntiBni aiyi 
RomanisHL But though there was but little ground 
for their distrust of the Anglican body, though the 
king had refused even to discuss the possibilities of 
conversion while in Spain', and Laud had shewn in the 
controversy with Fisher how groundless were the fears 
of both friend and foe, it is easy to understand how 
such a distrust arose'. Though but one dignitary of 
the English Church joined the Roman Communion*, 
conversions among the nobility were by no means 
unknown'. Moreover, the testimonies to the continued 
strength and activity of Romanism are too numerous to 
neglect. Catholic visitors and envoys were amazed to 
find such a prosperous community of the faithfuP. 

1 Wallington's Diary, i. 91, 2. 

2 Spanish Marriage Treaty, 209, 10. G. S. 

3 Cp. Coleridge, Table Talk, June 10, 1830. 

* FuUer's Worthies, ni. 532, Goodman, Bishop of Gloaoester. 

' Butler's English Catholics, iv. 29—88. 

" P^re Cyprien's account of the Capudn mission, Court and Times 
of Charles I., n. 310, 843, etc.; Bentiyoglio's Relatione, Opere, i. 
203 — 17; cp. the judgment of the Venetian friend of May, Long 
Parliament, 16, 17, ed. 1848, and Sarpi's Lettere, ii. 18. 
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Another evidence of vitality was found in the series of 
plots, real or imaginary, that were discovered by zealous 
Protestants \ For this reason any supposed approxima- 
tion on the part of professing Protestants created a 
panic. Though Montagu's famous book contained a 
most vigorous attack on Romanism' and was placed on 
the Index*, the fact that the author felt himself unable 
to afiSrm that the Pope was Antichrist and that he 
was in frequent conclave with Panzani and Con was 
sufficient to create the belief that he was himself a 
secret convert*. 

The dominant tendency of the Church seemed 
dangerous to many whose loyalty was beyond question. 
Not only London citizens" and country gentlemen', 
but even certain of the clergy' looked on with pain 
and suspicion. The opinion of f ^ v<^jat nnmKAr nf 
thoup^htful churchman was eypresaed by P'F.wf^p * J 
c an honour a virtuous Papist/ he wrote in his Autn - 
biography ; * but for men to call themselves Protestan ts, 
to i nveign against Popery in word only and to projec t 
t j^e ruin of tmth^ to maintain the most gross errors o f 
t he Romish synagogue, to cause Qod*s day to be 
profaned^ his service to be poisoned bv idolatry, his 

^ Useful BnmmarieB are to be found in FouHb' Popish Trecuons, 
675—726, ed. 1671, and Ware's Foxes and Firebrands, ed. 1683, 
173—89. 

^ Appello Caesarem, Pt. n. ed. 1625. 

8 Beusch's Index, n. 120. 

^ The conversion of sons was taken to shew the teaching on which 
they were nourished. Cosin's Corresp, i. 285. Surtees Society. 

^ Wallington's Diary, vol. i. passim. 

* Yonge's Diary, C. S. ; cp. Mrs Hutchinson's Memoirs, 

f Bous' Diary, C. S. presents an interesting picture of gradual 
alienation. 
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f aithful ministers to be censured, suspended, revil ed, 
d eprived — this my soul abhors \' 

Thft forpifT]^ policy of the Crown, again, increas ed 
t he suspicion which was felt of the soundness of the 
P rotestantism of those in high places. While Englan d 
s tood aside, the Swedes stepped into their place as the 
c hampions of thp Pri^tvietp"*^^ iTifoT-ogf. Tl^f> ffft^fi^'' ^ 
Gustavus was followed with breathless interest, an 



w hen the news of his death arrived, the English were 
u gwilliug to credit it^ So strong was the enthusiasm 
for the Palatine family that it was said that the 
Puritans had prayed that the king might have no 
children, in order that his nephews might succeed to 
the throne*. So deep had been the distrust that one 
of the charges in the impeachment of Buckingham was 
that of intending to use English ships against the 
Huguenots*. 

No less distasteful to the nation was the politic al 
t eaching of the Churc h. Laud forbade the printing of 
part of Spelman's Glossary, though a personal friend, 
because he was scandalised by the remarks upon 
Magna Charta*. T he doctrine of absolutism had indee d 

^ D'Ewes' Autoh. n. 112 — 14. The promotion of a Protestant 
was so rare that it was hailed as a national event. When Preston 
received the mastership of Emmanuel College, * the news ran swiftly 
all through the kingdom ; good men were glad honest men were not 
abhorred as they had been,' Ball's Life of Preston, 88. 1628 ; ed. 
1883. It was, however, an isolated example. Strafford demeaned 
himself by jeering at the names of certain of the Puritan leaders. 
Letters, i. 344. 

a C. S. P. 1631-3, 338. 

* Heylyn's Laud, 209. 

^ Impeachment of Buckingham, 139 — 302. C. S. 

* Aubrey's Lives, ii. 539. 

O. I 
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^own to be uncontest ed. *How shall we distinguish 
when God hath not distinguished ? ' asked Bramhall* ; 
and Heylyn wrote that the King of England had 
always been accounted an absolute monarch*. In an 
authoritative exposition of Anglican notions, Thomdike 
declared that Christianity obliged superior and inferior 
to maintain the relations in which they found them- 
selves*. Eren Fuller, a repres^i^tAti vA n^ wKfit mny b^ 
called the Broad Church Party, declared that non e 
mig ht 'search t he reasons of kings' actions but such 
as stood on an equal basis with the m^' and abruptly 
e nded bis discussion of 'th^. Kinpr* with th^ word s. 
*B ut I must either stay or fiilL My sight fails m e. 
daz zled with the lustre of majest y ^' So much did th e 
di vinity of kings become part of thp. mentfl.1 egiiip ment 
of the Church that even a man of cool temper like 
Williams lived silent some time after the execution of _ 
Charle s, 'only lifting up his head sometimes to ask 
what had become of the king's triers, looking for some 
remarkable judgment of God to come down upon 
them*.' 

1 * Serpent-Salve.* Works, A-C. L. ra. 352. 

' 'Stumbling-block of Disobedience and Rebellion, proving the 
kingly power neither coordinate with nor subordinate to any other 
on earth.* Tracts, ed. 1681, 715—32. 

3 Lmos of the Church, ch. 23. Works, A-0. L. iv. 868—71. 

* Holy and Profane State, 193, ed. 1840. 

» lb. 284. 

« Hacket*s Life of Williams, ii. 226 ; cf. Plume's Life of Haeket, 
68. These doctrines were of course not shared by all Churchmen. 
Hales, for instance, speaks severely of the clergy * giving rules for 
government,' Works, ii. 102. The rigidity with which the tenets 
were held varied. Yet even Usher could write, * Though the repre- 
sentatives of the Commons bear the show of a little democracy among 
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A third ground of the unpopularity of the Churc h 
was the conduct of the clerg y. Wif.hnnt. suggesting 
t hat the general level of character was unusually low, 
there can be no doubt that the laxity of life which was 
widel y prevalent made a deep impressio n o n a generation 
w hich, whatever its faults, took its religion seriously ^ 
It may well be that the picture exhibited in White's 
Centuries is exaggerated \ But confirmations reach us 
from witnesses of different parties. Baxter's account of 
t he Church in Shropshire may serve aa an instanc e. 
Preaching was unknown, and the ignorance and mora l 
la xity of the ministry extrem e. His father was called 
a Puritan and a Precisian because he read the Bible 
and reproved drunkenness. As he grew to manhood, 
he made the acquaintance of certain non-conformists 
from whose holy lives he derived great benefit. * And 
when I understood that these were the people that 
were persecuted by the Church, I thought those that 
troubled such men could not be the genuine followers 
of the Lord^' Thinking to strengthen his case, the 
author of The Sufferings of the Clergy complains that 
they were treated 'with all possible contempt and 
insolence'.' That a part of their unpopularity may be 
explained by the precisianist notions of the Puritans in 

us and the Lords of an aristooraoy, yet oar government is a free 
monarchy, because the supreme authority rests neither in the one 
nor the other but solely in the king.' Power of the Prince, Works, xi. 
277, 8. It need hardly be pointed out that the purpose of this 
chapter is not to pronounce judgment on Church or Monarchy, but to 
shew how they appeared to a large part of the people. 

1 Neal's Puritans, in. 28—34. 

2 Life, 1—13. 

' Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, 

7—2 
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respect to the Book of Sports and the erection of May- 
poles is of course undoubted But the apostasy of the 
people from the Church at this time can bo no more 
explained by caprice than the apostasy of the people 
from the Crown. 

— «-The same policy that had transformed England into 
a camp of revolt was put in practice beyond its borders. 
Since Balmerino's Trial, popular feeling in Scotland 
had been mpidly growing hostile to the Court, and 
when Laud determined to substitute a real for a 
nominal Anglican government, the outrage on the 
national and religious sentiment evoked passionate 
indignation. The dispute which had arisen seemed to 
turn only on the adoption of the Book of Common 
Prayer; but it opened up the whole question of the 
validity of the king's assumption of an absolute 
authority in ecclesiastical affairs. In other words, it 
involved the discussion of the grouilds and limits of 
obedience \ The nation bound itself by a covenant to 
defend its most cherished possession, and when the 
king shewed that he was not to be frightened, pro- 
ceeded to give practical demonstration of its principles 
by arms. The king was defeated and the necessity of 
covering his defeat led to the summoning of Parliament. 
It came to be generally recognised that the vigorous 
opposition of the Scots was the first open step in the 
king's downfall. )C' A Scotch mist,' as Fuller remarked, 
^as often enough to wet a man to the skin".' Th 



^ It was oharaoteristio that some Scots now proposed to print in 
Amsterdam the De Jure Regni in Latin, French and English. Laud 
to Strafford. Works, yii. 544. 

• Worthies, ii. 643, 
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i nvaders ha /1 dftolflrftd that, thfi n ause of Scot land waa no 
l ess the cansft ^f y .nglgn^i- and England now hftgran t o 
hold the same opinion , * In 1639/ wrote Mrs Hutchin- 
son, * even the most obscure woods began to be pene- 
trated with flashes I' 

1 Treaty of Ripm, 70, 71. C. S. 

2 Memoirs, 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Birth of Republicanism. 

The Royalist picture of the period immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the quarrel is well known. 
'Peace, wealth and a model king/ wrote Clarendon^ 
* could but enable, not compel us, to be happy. There 
was a strange absence of understanding in most and a 
strange perverseness of understanding in the rest; 
every man more troubled and perplexed at what they 
called the violation of one law than delighted with the 
observation of all the rest of the charter.' 'Every 
man,' relates Sir Philip Warwick, ' sat quiet under his 
own vine, and the fountains of justice ran clear and 
currents' According to Isaac Walton the nation was 
' sick of being well'.' 

The explanation of the outbreak itself is of course 
of a corresponding character. ' It arose,' said Bishop 
Hall in a sermon before the king, ' from men who took 
pleasure in the embroiling of states*.' ' Nothing less 

1 HUtory of RehelUon, 1. 162, 8. ^ Memoirs, 62. 

' Life of Sanderson ; op. Lloyd's Memoirs, Preface ; and Bates* 
Elenchus, 17—19. 

. * HaU'B Works, v. 504; op. Walker's Historical Discourses, 260, 
ed. 1705 ; and Cowley's Works, ed. 1707, 626—8. 
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than a general combination and universal apostasy 
in the whole nation &om their religion and allegiance/ 
declared the great royalist historian, * could in so short 
a time have produced such a total and prodigious 
alteration and confusion over the whole kingdom*/ 
On the meeting of Parliament the members, we learn 
from Sir John Bramston*, acted as they did 'some out 
of malice and revenge, others to shew they had parts'/ 



I. 

In so far as this reading of history declares that 
the great revolt was not due to deep-rooted causes, 
it is of course childish ; but in its testimony to the 
outward suddenness of the crisis itself, it is sub- 
stantially correct. * The people,' Strafford had recently 
written, ' are in great quietness and if I be not much 
mistaken, well satisfied, if not delighted, with his 
Majesty's gracious government and protection*.' And 
Sir Henry Wotton had declared in 1638, *We know 
not what a rebel is, nor treason. The names them- 
selves are antiquated with the things*^.' Through the 

1 Clarendon, History ^ i. 1. 

2 Autobiography, 73. C. S. 

3 Contemporary royalist judgments naturally mistook the nature 
of the crisis. * The mutinies of the base multitude, ' wrote Conway 
to Land, ' are not to be feared;... 'tis a turnip cut like a death's head.' 
Prynne's Laud, 183, ed. 1644. Strafford, however, no longer per- 
mitted himself any illusions. Whitaker's Radcliffe, 204. 

* Letters, n. 93. 

' Reliquiae, 451, ed. 1685. It was afterwards reported that por- 
tents had been frequent. The Cam was observed to turn blood-red, 
Cooper's AnnaU, iii. 308 ; cp. instances in Kingston's Civil War in 
Hertfordshire, 179. 
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forty years of Stuart rule, despite the discontent evoked 
by the conduct of the king, no voice was raised against 
the more important privileges of the Monarchy, much 
less against the Monarchy itself. And even during 
the progress of the struggle, the growth of an anti- 
monarchic sentiment is curiously slow. 'Monarchy,* 
said the Speaker of the Short Parliament, * is of all 
sorts of government the most excellent. And I hope 
there are not any of this nation of anti-monarchic dis- 
positions themselves or friends to such as are so. If 
there be, I wish no greater honour to Parliament than 
to discover them and to assist your Majesty to sup- 
press them\' ' I hold there are not three men in all 
the king's dominions, except Papists and Anabaptists,' 
wrote Henry Parker, * who hold it lawful to depose or 
by any force to violate the person of kings, how ill 
soever they act'.' A member was indignantly de- 
nounced by the Speaker for daring to attribute in- 
tentions to the House of deposing kings by Parliaments 
Even Calibut Downing, who in the very month the Long 
Parliament met told the Artillery that *the estates 
might go very far before they could be counted rebels ' 
and that circumstances might occasionally justify offen- 
sive as well as defensive resistance*, added that he was 
confident that the king would extricate the country 



1 Pari, Hist. ii. 538. 

^ Discourse concerning the Puritans^ 43, T. P. vol. 204 ; cp. Can- 
terhurians^ Self-Conviction, 14, T. P. vol. 168. But Divines were no 
longer allowed to preach the doctrines of divine right with impunity ; 
Nalson, i. 367, 673. 

8 D'Ewes' Dianj, Dec. 4th, 1641. Harl. MSS. 162, f. 212. 

* Sermon to the ArtilUry, 12, 37, 8, etc. T. P. vol. 167. 
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from its trouble8\ What it was desired to destr oy 
was the Church, not the Monarchy . Tt ia hardly too 
much to say that two-thirds of the speeches an d 
pa mphlets — and 'the yery streets were strewn wit h 
t hem'' be tween the meeting of Parlia,mfi"^ «^^ ^-^^ 
brftRph w^th the king in 1 842 — dtj^^l with the questio n 
<ifJJl£X!hiirch. * Let religion be our primum quaerite/ 
said Rudyerd, * for all things are but etceteras to it*.' 
And the majority deal with it in the same spirit. 
Tt had he(*mne proyerbial to say. ' when anything w as 
g poiled/ ' the Bishop's foot hath been in it*.' But ^^^ 
m ost actiye opponents of the Church explain that No 
B ishop does not imply No King». It is along th e 
li ne of democratic constitutionalism, if the phrase ma y 
he allowed^ that we Tniiat first se ek for the ^eat tra^ S- 
formation of political thought that was coming oyer 
the country . 

The m embers of the new Parli ament set out wit h 
the resolution to transter the general direction o f 
<j rpyemment from the King to the House of Commons *. 
The Star Chamber, the High Commission, the Courts 
of the Marches, the Court of Wards, the Forest Courts, 
in a word all the jurisdictions that had giyen the 
Tudors and Stuarts their exceptional position, were 
swept away. The attack on Strafford, too, was in 

^ Discursive Coryeeture, 42, 8, etc. T. P. vol. 206. 

2 Clergy's Complaint, T. P. voL 84. 

» Speech, T. P. vol. 196. 

^ Smectymnuu^ Answer, 103, T. P. vol. 101. 

* Lord Brooke's Discourse on Episcopacy, T. P. voL 177, is 
typical. 

* Certain members entertained a very exalted opinion of its 
wisdom. Grimston's Speech, T. P. voL 200, is typical 
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accordance with the wishes of the whole Parliament; 
but when the impeachment was unable to compass its 
design, the line of cleavage made itself for the first 
time clearly felt. The substitution of a charge of 
treason against the nation for that of treason against 
the king constitutes the beginning of the formation of 
the creed that the nation, speaking through its elected 
representatives, may do what it considers essential for 
its safety and well-being. But though more than 
50 members felt themselves unable to assent to the 
Attainder, the whole House consented to a Bill perhaps 
more revolutionary in character \ In the urgent need 
of money, Parliament had proceeded to bnrrnw ftn tb^ 
security of the customs. But if a dissolution were to 



t ake place, the money would go t <^ t.hp. king; and 
t herefore in the confusion following the diacov^ry of 
t he Army Plot, the House resolved to accept disso - 
l ution at no hands but its own . 

Soon after came the news of the Irish massacre , 
and the panic that was produced lent stiength to th e 
f orward par ty. Jfym introduced a motion which made 
the assistance of the king in Ireland conditional on the 
dismissal of his evil counsellors. The proposal was 
rejected by the House; but when it was presented a 
few days later with different wording, it passed by a 
considerable majority. Spurred on by the two Army 
Plots and the Scotch Incident, Parliament thus struc k 
a t, the executive itsel f Thft mf^o rity of the House 
now thrftw off the mask of conventional defe rence and 
a ppealed t o th^ Tiation against the king. The^Grand 

1 Cp. Salvetti'B Remarks, Corresp. xi. 77, b. Addit. MSS. 27, 962^ 
and Life and Times of Sir Julius Caesar, 69. 
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Remonstrance was a victory for the party of Pym ; 
a few days later was enunciated the complementar y 
claim of th e Lower House to override the Upper, in 
consideration of its nature and constituti on. It was 
moved fo r a Committee ' to review what bills we had 
p assed and the Lords rejected, and the reasons why, ' 
And among the instructions to the Committee was 
that to urge on the Lords that the Commons were 
* representatives of the whole kingdom/ but the Lords 
only 'particular persons/ 'coming to Parliament in 
a particular capacity*.' T he Commons were preparin g 
to impeach the Queen herself, when they were fru s- 
t rated by the attempt on the five Members . The reply 
of the House was a demand for the control of t he 
M ilitia ; and its rejection was followed by the refusa l 
t o open the yates of Hu ll. As if this were not a 
s ufficient declaration of war, a scheme of governmen t 
w as submitted to the king in which the crown was 
re duced to the place which it holds in the Constitutio n 
t o-day . For what the Petitioners describe as 'our 
humble desires/ and what Vicars called ' a most sub- 
missive petition ^' really reduced the kingship to a 
shadow. As in the Constitution of 1791, there runs 
through the ' Nineteen Propositions ' a perpetual arrifere 
pensee of distrust. ParliflTYiAnf. x^s^^^ f^ }|^,Yf the sole 
choice of Ministers^ th e sole re/yulation of polic y, 
d omestic and for ^ign^ thft ftnjft management of the 
Militia; f.n ^^ipArip+onr^ +^\^p, ij^dnnfl tjon of the roy al 
c hildren ; to remodel the Chur ch ; to have a veto on the 

^ Commons Journals^ ii. 330. 

^ Vicars* Parliamentary Chronicle ^ n. 87. 

* Gardiner's Documents. 
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appointment of Peers ; to undertake the custody of 
forts and castles. It is impossible not to feel that 
Charles was right when he declared that the new 
departure, not explicitly but implicitly, not merely 
weakened but practically set aside the king's sovereignty 
altogether*. The Florentine ambassador wrote hom e 
t bat the Commons not only distrusted the king b ut 
r ejected the monarchical principle'. To say this, how- 
eve r, does not imply that Charles was not responsi ble 
f or bringing thing s to °"^^ ° poaa' 

The position is illustrated by a^pamphlet* published 
a month later by Henry Parker, whowaS" becoming a 
recognised spokesman of the Parliament. Monarchy 
has lost all sanctity and romance for the writer. God 
is no more the author of one form of government than 
of another. All power is originally in the People, and 
God only confirms that form which is selected by 
common consent. Since the oflSce of King was insti- 
tuted to preserve the commonalty, it is absurd to 
imagine any nation would give itself absolutely into 
the hands of an individual. The Charter of Nature 
entitles the subjects of all countries to safety, and the 
community, by virtue of its paramount interest, may 
justly seize power and use it for its own preservation. 

^ Pari, Hist, n. 1380—45 ; cp. Eikon Basilihe, ch. 11, and Hobbes, 
Behemoth, Dialogue 2. There is a very witty contemporary satire in 
the Rarwp Songs, i. 17 — 19. 

2 * — per dire meglio, non volere piii sottomettersi al govemo 
monarchico, stimando troppo il democratioo.' Salvetti, Corresp, z. 
110. 

3 Sanford*s Studies, 491—3. 

^ Observations on some of His Majesty*s late Answers, T. P. 
vol. 153. 
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It may judge of public necessity without the king, who 
has ' no negative voice/ though it does not claim this 
power as ordinary. When a question arises between 
king and Commonwealth, it cannot fall under the 
examination of any inferior judicature, 'for that is 
furnished only with rules of particular justice, which 
rules being too narrow for so capacious a subject, we 
must refer to those that the original laws of Nature 
hold out to us^* The justification of this is to be 
found in the fact that whereas the sting of monarchy 
is the danger of bondage ^ no age furnishes a story of 
a Parliament freely elected exercising any tyranny. 

The full bearing of this remarkable pamphlet and 
of the position which was now reached was at once 
recognised by the royalista The nation, said Bramhall, 
was governed by certain far-fetched conclusions drawn 
by empirics from the law of Nature and Nations. 
What was this Charter of Nature ? Whatever it was, 
it might be limited by positive laws, which, in their 
turn, had a directive, not a coercive power over the 
king, his title being not election but conquest. The 
government should conceal from the promiscuous multi- 
tude its own strength ; but now the incendiaries were 
magnifying the power of the People and breaking open 
the Cabinet of State. This license to censure and 
oppose the sovereign was destructive to all societies^ 
Brambairs very viynrona bonk really seizes all the 
T jpints of the coming controversy. He reco p p[iifie8 that^ 

1 Ohservator defended, 2 Aug. '42. T. P. vol 114. 
a 1—46. 

' * Serpent-Salve against the Observator.* Works, A-G. L. ni. 
802—421. 
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a ey eat battle is about to be fought, and that the 
enemy will rely equally on historical and philo sophical 
weap ons, on the Laws of England and on the Law s 
of Nat ure. Salmasius said later that he had foreseen 
the republic from the very origin of the conflict. But 
Salmasius wrote when all was over^; Bramhall's insight 
was prophetic. 

' Both sides/ wrote the aged Sir Thomas R oe at 
t his moment, 'are so confident in their cause tha t 
nothing can decide the quarrel but blood' / After th e 
firat nampftigm^ however, the peace party in ParliameTit 
lad been growing stead ilv. M any who had calmJ v 
co ntemplated a short strugpfle felt jr if^iap^nQH tn pnTnTTgif. 
t hemselve a ^^ a l^"p[ ^ti^ Many, too, felt that, if the 
combat continued, institutions that they reverenced 
and desired to retain might be endangered. To others 
again, the growth of the sects, not less in numbers 
than in violence, seemed perilous if not to order at 
any rate to culture*. A still greater number, seei ng 
t he fortunes of war so equally divided, were anxi ous 

^ Writing from Leyden, in April, 1649, of the King's death, he 
says, * La nouvelle m'a troabl^, mais ne tn'a point sarpris. Dds le 
commencement, il m'a est^ ais^ de juger qa'ils ont en le dessein de se 
faire B^pnblique.' Carte's Original Letters, i. 255, 6. Gp. Alice 
Thornton's Autohiog, 16 — 18. Sortees Soc. 

2 Webb's Civil War in Hereford, App. ii. 356. 

3 The Adamists and Familists frightened people greatly. T. P. 
vols. 164, 168. It was in vain that it was urged that neither the 
tenets nor the conduct of the Separatists provided cause for alarm. 
Second part of Vox Populi, T. P. vol. 124. It was suggested, for 
instance, that knowledge was useless and harmful. * The sufficiency 
of the spirit's teaching without humane learning,' by How, the 
cobbler, is a very remarkable exposition of this tenet and might well 
frighten all to whom learning was dear. T. P. vol. 25. It was the 
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n^fe to commit themselves irrevocably to either side . 
Of the latter class Bulstrode Whitelocke is typical. 
* In all the great transactions of the time/ he explains, 
*I would never appear to be entirely of any faction 
or party, but followed the dictates of my own reason 
and conscience*.' The Commons were now willing 
t o forego their demand of judicial and administrative 
i nfluence, but continued to press their claim of military 
control and the abolition of Episcopacv. It fell t o 
Whitelocke to journey to Oxford to receive the king's 
answers. Uharles , however, had a suspicion that the 
en voy was not w holly pleased with the terms of th e 
party he represented, and began by flatte n'ng him. 
*i wish, Mr Whitelocke,' he said pleasantly, 'others 
had been of your judgment, and then, I believe, we 
had had an happy end of our difference before now,' 
and begged him to give him his advice. Though pro- 
testing he bad no power to do so, Whitelocke complied, 
taking the precaution, however, of disguising his hand- 
writing. ' What I did,' writes the astute diarist, ' was 
in compassion to our bleeding, distressed country".' 
The chief reason in reality was his indisposition to take 
an irretrievable step. Above all it is necessary to 
remember that a very large number of persons regarded 
the struggle with indifference. While nearly every 

fear of culture suffering that drove Dering to join the Boyalists. 
Speeche8t 116, etc. T. P. vol. 197. There was a Boyalist song, 

*And so it be but new, 
Tet the Boundhead cries *tis true, 
Because it contradicts the old.' 

Political Ballads of the Commonwealth^ 16. Percy Soc. 
^ MemorialSf 1. 194. 
* I. 331—7. 
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prominent man took sides, a certain number found 
this either difficult or impossible or unnecessary. A 
few demanded time to think the matter over\ Not 
merely free lances like Sir Kenelm Digby determined 
to avoid it altogether, but men like Sir John Coke who 
had hitherto busied themselves in affairs". In one 
case, the inhabitants of an entire county pledged them- 
selves to remain neutral*. Many quietly changed with 
the times*. In describing the dissolution of the 
Monasteries, Fuller parenthetically remarks, *I should 
think many of this age have wished for some such 
private place to retire to''.' And that this sentiment 
of neutrality was common to the greater mass of the 
working classes is obvious from the simultaneous appear- 
ance of the clubmen in different parts of the country* 

The confusion that reigned in many minds is illus- 
trated by Philip Hunton's Treatise on Monarchy \ 
Nobody may reject the commands of authority as 
unlawful, * unless there be an open unlawfulness on the 
face of the act commanded.' But misgivings follow 
close upon this concession. No form of government 
can be imagined without some inconveniences that 
admit of no remedy, and that of limited monarchy is 

1 A very interesting and probably typical case is described in 
Whitacre's Diary ^ f. 4. Addit. mss. 31, 116. Gp. Beresby's Memoirs, 15. 

3 See the remarkable statement in Hist. mss. Com. 12th Report j 
II. 283, Coke to his father. 

8 The document in Phillips* Civil War in the Marches, ii. 44, 6. 

* Hollond's Discourses of the Navy, 110 ; Elrington's XJsfher, 115, 
for Ussher's Chaplain, Dr Bernard, etc. 

« Bk. VI. 

^ Their banner concisely exhibited their attitude : * If you take 
our cattle, we will give you battle.' Warburton's Rupert, in. 118. 

7 T. P. vol. 103. 1643. 
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exposed to a fatal disease for which no salve can be 
prescribed, namely, the impossibility of constituting a 
judge to determine the last controversy, the sovereign's 
transgressing his fundamental limits \ Passing to a 
discussion of the English Monarchy, the same vague- 
ness is everywhere apparent. Hunton speaks of the 
existing constitution much €U3 Burke was later to speak. 
' Of the architecture of this government I am so great 
an admirer that whatever more than human wisdom 
contrived it, whether done at once or by degrees found 
out and perfected, I conceive it unparalleled for exact- 
ness of true policy in the whole world *.' But may the 
two Estates resist the Monarchy ? Against the person 
of the sovereign force may under no pretence be used; 
for he is irrevocably invested with the sovereignty 
which sets his person above all lawful power and forced 
It is justified, however, by the necessity of securing the 
privileges of the people and the laws and frame of 
government*. These extraordinary confusions naturally 
gave the absolutists an easy triumph"; but none the 
less is the pamphlet of importance in representing the 
uncertain character of the thought at this moment. 



II. 

Despite the forces which made for compromise, the 
War Party retained its ascendency and invited the aid 
of Scotland. But the assistance of the Scots involv ed 
the dominatio n of Presbyterian ideas. 

1 pp. 17, 28. « 43, 4. 8 60. * 78. 

<^ Filmer's * Anarchy of Limited or Mixed Monarchy.' Works, ed. 
1679, 258 — 307, contains an annihilating criticism. 

G. 8 
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The Elizabethan Presbyterians had been Conform- 
ists, and correspond closely to a large section of the 
Presbyterian party of the I7th century. * Almost all 
those who were later called Presbyterians/ says Baxter, 
' were before Conformists,* and he adds that they had 
taken many things as lawful in case of necessity, 
though they longed to have that necessity removed*. 
Of a widely different ch ara cter, as we have seen, wa s 
t ^e system which had grown up in Scotla nd. When 
the ministers were exhorted, by the king's request, to 
* possess the people with loyal affections to the king,' 
they answered that their consciences ' could bear them 
witness how they endeavoured themselves thereto, 
neither had they ever had a thought to the contrary ^' 
Y^t thft soverftiprnt y of the people and the right o f 
deposition were principles, as Heylyn bitterly lamente d, 
which no true Scot would dare to question, unless he 
w ould be thought to betray his country ^ These wer e 
t he men who had inherited the teaching of Ejiox an d 
Buchanan, who were nourished on the Commentaries of 
Pareus \ who {larl combated every t^W nrf. nf .Tfl-TnAg fn 
introduce A nglicanism, who had attacked the doct rines 
of the Law of Free Monarchie s. Even the gentle 
singer of Hawthomden declared that every prince should 
study Buchanan and Mariana, for his own and the 
public good*. In the manifestoes produced by the 

1 Life, 33, 4. Cp. Newcome's Diary ^ Chetham Society, passim ; 
the differenoes from the Church are ahnost imperceptible. 

2 Noble's Proceedings of the Kirk^ 1637, 8, 41. Bannatyne Club. 

3 History of Preshyterianism^ ed. 1672, 168. . 
* Baillie's Journals, i. 464. 

' Masson's Drummond, 238^0. 
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struggles of 1639 — 40, it was explained that the 
expedition was not to perform any disloyal act against 
the king, but to remove his evil counsellors^. But in 
the following year, if Montrose was speaking truly, 
there were 'some few upon courses for changing the 
form of government. There is one motion for deposing 
the king, and there is another for setting up a dic- 
tator I' As the Scotch royalists lamented, 'no bounty 
could oblige subjects when the trumpet of rebellion 
sounded from the pulpits*.' 

It is in the works of RutherforH f.l|fi.f. wp fin/^ ^<> 
fu llest exposition of the political thought of ^ the 
Northern frp^^y^-^^^^" Regarded at first as the 
spokesman of the left wing*, with the march of events 
he came to be looked on as the representative of the 
entire party. The Bishop of Dunkeld tells us that 
* every one had in his hand Rutherford's new book, Lex 
ReXy stufifed with questions that in the time of peace 
would have been judged damnable treason, but were 
now so idolised that whereas in the beginning Buchanan 
was looked on as an oracle, he was now slighted as not 
anti-monarchical enough'.' And indeed there is no 
hesitation in Rutherford. All Jurisdiction of man ove r 
man is artifici al and positive ^ The form of govern - 
ment is determined by considerations of expedien cy. 

1 Lawfulness of an expedition into England, Treaty of Bipon, 
72 — 7, C. S. Cp. the prayers and other protestations of loyalty in 
C. S. P. 1640, 649—61. 

* Napier's Montrose ^ 163, 4. 

* Somerville's Somervilles, ii. 191. 

•* Balfour's * Annals,' Works, m. 410, 413. 

* Guthry's Memoirs^ 139. 

« Lex Rex, 3, 91. T. P. vol. 11. 

8—2 
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Aristocracy is as near to Nature as Monftr f*>iyj hnt if 
t^e latter ia chosen. * the people should measure out by 
ounce weights so much royal power and no more, on 
condition the y ma, y t^^f^ i>. ^^ fliQTncfplvftH fl^gain if thf^ 

c ondition s 1^^ y^'^^"^^^^ ^ But in becoming a party t o 
S LContract the king remains strictly the servant of t he 
peopl^ . To-schoose a king ia the same thing as4P 
make a king . If the peo ple are the cause thft kingp is 
the effec t Thft king ia siihnrHinn. te. not coordinate '. 
Family 7^nflti^"^^° "^ nU^rm f^^ ^ he throne; for th e 
origin of monarchy was electivg . In like manner, th e 
P arliament can no mnrp rpsiat thft pp nple than can t he 
^^ijjg. Its power, too, is fiduciary, and if it abuse it, 
the people can annul its acts*. The cause of the 
people in all countries is the same, and it is the duty 
of one country to go to the aid of another*. To 
freedom there are, howeyer, limits. That the people, 
as a collectiye entity, should have their way is not to 
say that the component parts may do and think as they 
will \ 

In the early years of the crisis, the English 
Presbjrterians had been lost in the ranks of the king's 
opponents'. Their position in 1643 is exhaustively 
stated in that work which was widely recognised as the 

1 Lex Rex, 9. * 377. » 162. * 378—84 ; cp. 454-67. 

'^ For the more popular government of Independents and others 
in Church matters, Butherford expresses his contempt, Due Rights of 
Presbyteries, 28, T. P. vol. 41. His name is pilloried among the 
Forcers of Conscience, in Milton's famous sonnet ; and his Disputation 
against Pretended Liberty of Conscience, T. P. voL 567, deserves the 
punishment. 

^ They were singled out, however, for vigorous censure, as early 
as 1641, by Sir T. Aston, T. P. vol. 163. 
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quintessence of political wisdom ^ and which, according / 
to Baxter, exercised immense influence on minds thay /I \ ^ 

were wavering". Prynne's Sovereign Power of Par lial/ / \ 

Tnents commences by declaring that, dangerous as th e / 1 

paradox might s eem, the i'arliament was above th e / 
k mg ana couia enforce his assent to bills neceaaary fo r [/ 
t he common weal and safety of his subjects*. Most 
justl y^ by the Law of Nature and Nations, migh t 
m easures directed to their destruction be resisted b y 
t he people and the agents be imprisoned; for th e 
kin g was ^^nt ^^hfi Vji^g^^y^'q pnhlin Piftr^"^^ *. In suc h 
c ases war ^a« nei ther treason nor rebellion . f(Q£.jadifin 
t he nobility joined with the Commons in defence o f 
t heir an^jftnt libftr tips^ thp y could not be call(? f^ rphftla » 
But this argued no distaste for Monarchy, for the 
author had always been and would always be an 
honourer and defender of kings and kingship*. To 
prove that evil monarchs alone suffered from the appli- 
cation of the theory, Prynne reminded his readers of 
the cases of Wenceslas, Mary Stuart, and Philip II ^ 
The exposition of the Presbjrterian philosophy was 
closely followed by the League and Covenant. The 
proposals were little short of revolutionary; but the 
subscribers were to endeavour with their estates and 
lives to preserve and defend the king's person and 

^ Voetins to Pryime, Non video quid ultra desiderari potest. 
Debet tractatns ille Latine et Gallioe existere Qt reformatis theologis 
«t politicis in Eoropa legi potest {stc)^ Vicars' Part, Chronicle, in. 203. 

2 Life, 41. 

3 Ed. 1643, Part i. 33, 112 ; and Part n. 66—79. 
* Part n. 16, 39 ; and Part iv. 14—36. 

8 Part in. 10, 116. 

^ Part IV. Prefjftce. 7 Appendix, 100—207. 
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authority, ' that the worid may bear witness with our 
consciences to our loyalty and that we have no thought 
nor intention to diminish his Majesty's just power and 
greatness ^' The Westminster Confession, in like 
manner, inculcated obedience to ' the power which God 
hath ordained*.' But this reading of their conduct 
was not generally accepted. Early in 1644 appeared 
a royalist call of alarm. In his ' Stumbling-block of 
Disobedience',' Heylyn traced the new philosophy to 
its origin in the Reformation. 'When Elizabeth asked 
the Scotch Commissioners the reason of their depo- 
sition of the queen, they replied with a quotation 
from Calvin. * This will shew on whose authority the 
Presbyterians build their damnable doctrine, not only 
of disturbing and restraining the power of princes, but 
also of deposing them whenever they shall please to 
pretend cause for it *.* But the scholars had gone far 
beyond their master, and their teaching had borne 
fruit. The * darling doct r jnfi nf thir tim^"' y^m thtit thr 
k ing, being but a creature of the people's makin g, 
co uld be unmade as easily as made . The p rinniplf^s 
and aims of the Scotch and English opponents of th e 
k ing, however, were so different that i t was i mpossib le 
for the Presbyterians to remain long at the he lm. JEhfi. 
opposition began with the combating of their the o- 
cr atic tendencies by the Erastia ns. 

The 'Glory of England,' as he was called by 
Qrotius, the man of whom Howell wrote *Quod Sel- 
denus nescit, nemo scit**,' had played a distinguished 

1 Art 3. » Ch. XX. 

» Tracts, ed. 1681. * 643. 

^ Letters y ed. Jacobs, 660. 
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part as the champion of popular rights for twenty 
years preceding the meeting of the Long ParUament. 
But though sympathising with the objects of the 
forward party in the House, he disapproved of the 
methods they pursued \ Selden's energies were there- 
fore devoted to resisting the new ecclesiastical pre- 
tensions that were arising. * He was not over loving of 
any, and least of all of Presbyterian, clergymen,' records 
Fuller ". And though Whitelocke's famous picture ' is 
to a large extent a libel on the learning of certain 
members of the Westminster Assembly, it represents 
with complete accuracy the spirit in which Selden 
moved amongst them. *Mr Selden,' said the wits, 
^visits them to see wild asses fight, as the Persians 
used to do ^.' The hatred with which he was regarded 
is mirrored in the pages of Baillie's Journals. The 
Erastian party under the leadership of Selden was 
stronger than that of the Independents and was likely 
to do more harm than all the sectaries of England. It 
was composed of lawyers, worldly profane men, ' extra- 
ordinarily aflfrighted to come under the yoke of ecclesi- 
astical discipline.' The good D'Ewes found him *so 
much more learned than pious ' that he ' never attained 
unto great entireness with him*.' Even when they 

1 'How wicked soever were the actions whioh were every day 
done,' writes Clarendon, ' I was confident that he had not given his 
consent to them, but would have hindered them if he could con- 
sistently with his own safety, to which he was always enough in- 
dulgent.' Clarendon's Li/e, i. 35, 6. 

2 Church Hist. vi. 286. 
8 Aug. 12, 1643, I. 209. 

* Harl Misc. v. 99 ; Birkenhead's Assembly Man. 
» D'Ewes, Autobiog. i. 256. 
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were at last induced to consent to the erection of 
Presbjrteries and Synods throughout the land, they 
gave the ecclesiastical courts so little power that the 
assembly was in great doubt as to whether it would be 
worth while to erect them at all\ 'Religion/ said 
Selden, * was no more to be left to the clergy than the 
law to the Chancellor*.' 'Convocation, in respect to 
Parliament, is as a Court-leet, where they have power 
to make by-laws, as they call them; as that a man 
shall put so many cows or sheep on the common*.' 
'The Minister when he is made should be materia 
prima, apt for any form the state will put upon him ; 
but of himself he can do nothing 1' But the state is 
to take over the settlement of theological questions 
merely to ensure liberty. * 'Tis a vain thing to talk of 
an heretic ; for a man can think no otherwise than he 
does thinL In the primitive times, there were many 
opinions. One of these being embraced by some prince 
and received into his kingdom, the rest were con- 
demned as heresies; and his religion, which was but 
one of the several opinions, is first said to be orthodox 
and then to have continued from the time of the 
Apostles V It was blasphemy to affirm that the Holy 
Ghost was president of the General Councils; the 
truth was that *the odd man was the Holy Ghost'.' 
The questioning spirit which breathes through every 
utterance found its last illustration on the deathbed. 
If Aubrey is to be trusted, Hobbes came to visit Selden 



1 BaiUie, ii. 266—336. ^ Xable Talk, ReUgion. 

3 Convocation. * Minister. 

* Opinion. . ® Gonnoil. 
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and found a minister at the door. 'What, will you 
that have wrote like a man now die like a woman V 
said the philosopher of Malmesbury. And Aubrey 
relates that the minister was not allowed to enter \ 

Despite his o ppnait.inn tty tb^ ^.hc^rMry nf IMafnyQl 

Rjght^ Selden's political philosophy as expressed in 
the Table Talk is distinctly democratic. ' A king is a 
thing men have made for their own sakes, for quietness' 
sake. Just as in a family one man is appointed to buy 
the meat ; if every man should buy, or if there were 
many buyers, they would never agree '.' Yet the title 
means different things in different places. ' Kings are 
all individual, this or that king, there is no species of 
kings. A king that claims privileges in his own 
country because they have them in another is just as 
a cook that claims fees in one Lord's house because 
they are allowed in another. If the master of the 
house will yield them, well and good. Prerogative is 
something that can be told what it is, not something 
that has no name*.' For the people as a whole are 
the true sovereigns. *The knights and burgesses sit 
for themselves and others. What is the reason ? Be- 
cause the room will not hold all'.' What is the 
relation between these two sovereigns ? Mav subjec ts 
t ake up arms against the prince? 'Conceive it thu s. 

H ere lies a shilli ng bp.t.wftpn na » tenpence is VOUr s. 

t wopence is mine. By agreement, I am as much king 

1 Aubrey's Lives^ ii. 532. 

3 Table Talk, Law of Nature ; op. his De Jure Naturali, ed. 1^65, 
especially Lib. i. c. 8, 98, 9. 

> Table Talk : King. * King, Prerogative. 

^ House of Commons. 
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of my twopence as you of your tenpen ce. I f yo u 
the refore go about to take away my twopence, I wi ll 
d efend it, for there yon and T arp. pgiiA l. both princ es. . . . 
To know what obedience is due to the prince, yo u 
\ mnat. Innk into tViA — contract — K^twi'i^^. hjm and his 
\pe ^le. When thp nontrant is b roken^ the decision 
J is — by armsfV* Nevertheless, the utmost hesitation 
should be observed. * Pretending religion and the law 
of God is to set all things loose*. There is not any- 
thing in the world more abused than this sentence,. 
Salus populi suprema lex. For we apply it as if we 
ought to forsake the known law when it may be most 
for the advantage of the people. It means no such 
thing*.' 

Under the threefold influence of the constitution- 
alism derived from his legal training, the distrust of 
ecclesiastical influence which he imbibed in the course 
of his experience, and the critical nature of his mind, 
Selden ranks as one of the truest lo vers of liberty of 
his ti mel Drawing his tnends throughout life from 
men of all parties *, few looked past party cries more 
than he. It is characteristic that he should have 
written in the beginning of every book which he added 
to his library, we pi wavro^ rrjv i\€vd€piav^. 

^ Table Talk : War. ' Religion and Gonsoienoe. 

* People. 

* Suckling's Session of the Poets; Burnet's Life of Hale ; Words- 
worth's E, B. IV. 640 ; Whitelocke's Embassy, ii. 478, 467. 8 ; Claren- 
don's Life, I. 36 — 7. 

5 Wood's Athenae, in. 368. 
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III. 

Powftrfiil aa wai» tlift RmRt.mn nppnqitijp" ^^ ^TPiPl^y- 

t erian ideals, the secular spirit alone wa,s not stron g 
enough in the l7th ce ntury to undermine their ascend - 
ency in E ngiftTirt A deadlier foe was the widespre ad 
d etermination to achieve a more complete political se lf- 
g^ovemment and to obtain freedom of thought and 
action in religious matters . But the anarchy involv ed 
in reli gious individualism seemed to the Presbyteria ns 
to threaten th eir dominion even more than did epi - 
scopacy , and the increasing terror of it gradually 1^ 
t iiem to sever their connection with the popular party 
a nd to work for a compromise with th^ Icin g- In 1645 . 
t he very year in which Presbji^erianism was proclaime d 
t he state religion, the ascendency of the Presbyteria ns 
c ame to an en d. 

The growth of radical sentiments had been maki ng 
s teady progress. Revolutio nary a nd republican utt er- 
ances ha d been throughout these years comparativ ely 
r are, in Jan. 1642, Heenvliet, the Dutch ambassad or, 
was told by the queen that the citizens of London j io 
l onger raised their hats to hftraplf and |iftr husband an d 
t hat some cried o u t that he woul d not be th e first king 
t he people had depos ed \ It was natural that Henry 
Marten, with his scanty reverence for established con- 
ventionalities and his keen independence of thought^ 
should have been the first to express the feeling that 

1 Van Prinsterer's Archives de la maUon d* Orange, ni. 501. 

" Aubrey's Lives, ii. 434—7 ; Wood's Athenae, m. 1237—43. 
D'Ewes speaks of him as a * violent' or a * fiery' spirit. Reports, 1047 b, 
1144 b, etc. 
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was soon to find general acceptance. About the time of 
the Root and Branch bill, in the course of a conversa- 
tion with Hyde, Marten remarked that in his opinio n 
o ne man was not wise enough to govern al l ; — ' the 
first word I ever heard man speak to that purpose' adds 
Clarendon*. In his answer to the Declaration of bot h 
TTmiflfts^ in Mft.y, 1fi4^, the kinpr declared that he mus t 
h ave inquiry made into the state ment of Marten that 
' tSe bappiness of the kingdom did not depend on hi s 
m ajesty or a n y of the royal branches of th at root*.' 
Calamy was credited with saying in 1643 that he 
hoped to see the Church and king pulled down', and 
L'Estrange quotes a letter of the same year calling for 
the punishment of * great delinquents*.* We learn on 
the same authority that a minister was in the habit of 
praying * If thou wilt not bless us with a king, bless us 
f f^ f' fj jwi*''^^^* ^>^®''' It was noticed with alarm that Mariana's 
"^ \J \J \j ^ JDe Rege was * everywhere'.' Blake, too, may without 

doubt be counted as a republican at this early period ^ 

^ Life, I. 92, ed. 1827. There was a tradition, and it is accepted 
by Banke, ii. 278, that in the debate on the King's journey to Scotland 
in August, 1641, when the proposal had been made that a deputy or 
custoB regni should be appointed or that the royal functions should 
be entrusted to the Prince of Wales or the Elector Palatine, a voice 
cried that there was no longer need to observe monarchical forms, 
since the King, by absenting himself against the will of Parliament, 
had virtually abdicated. But the story receives no confirmation from 
the State Papers. G. S. P. 1641-~8. xv. 

' Clarendon, History, v. 280. 

' Dugdale*s Diary, 96. 

* L*Estrange's Dissenten* Sayings, 68, ed. 1681. 

» lb, 67. 

^ Twysden*s Qovernment of England, 18. C. S. 

' Clarendon, History, xv. 57. 
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The sentiment, however, gained ground but slowly. In 
defending a libel against the Court at this time, Marten 
dropped the words, 'Better one family be destroyed 
than many/ 'Who?* cried a chorus of voices. 'The 
king and his children,* was the reply, which was followed 
by removal to the Tower\ And although the detention 
was short, his offence was regarded as sufficiently grave 
to warrant his exclusion for over two years. 

In 1644 the House was becoming less sensitive. 
Parliament, wrote Salvetti in June *44, had sent a 
leading member to Scotland to suggest that the coun- 
tries should unite to depose Charles and transform the 
government into a republic, and several members had 
applied to the Venetian ambassador for an account^ a 
of the constitution of the republic*. A month later/ / L A 
he wrote that there was a strong determination in 
both nations to depose the king'. The Prince Palatine 
was now invited to England, and Salvetti considered 
it could only be for the purpose of crowning him*. A 
few months later it was thought more probable that 
one of the young princes would be substituted**. The 
reverence for royalty, too, was departing. Harry Marten 
dressed up George Wither in the king's clothes, and 
the latter proceeded to perform ' a thousand apish and 
ridiculous actions®.' The position is illustrated in the 

^ Commons* Journals^ Sept. 9, 1643. 

' Salvetti, Corresp. x. 282 b. Sabran, the French ambassador, 
wrote home that the notion of a Bepublio was widely spread. In 
Banmer's Brief e atu Paris, Letter 71. 

s Salvetti, x. 291. ^ lb, 319 b. 

6 16. 418, and zi. 4, 4 a. 

* Wood's Athenae, m. 1237—43; op. an instance at the same 
period, in Symond's Diary ^ 67. C. S. 
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pages of a tract by Henry Parker, 'published by 
authority' in the autumn of this year*. In his most 
recent work the author had contended that but for 
the fear of bondage Monarchy was * the most exquisite 
of all forms of government.' He now maintained that 
Monarchy and Aristocracy are 'derivative, forms and 
are a dependence on Democracy/ which is the most 
natTiral. The origin of royalty is painted in far from 
flattering colours, and Barclay is introduced to testify 
that according to the teaching of the most violent 
assertor of absolutism, the people may depose their 
king 'when he has a partial interest*/ The Proposi - 
tions of Uxbr idge proved that all rf^spftct for th^ Irmg 

and constitution ^f thft p.nnnf.ry liaH (^iHappPflTAd 

The peace party, in their desire to slacken the pac e, 
/»n^P^n1f.ftfi Whif^inpTrfi aa fp f.hp. ffifl ^ibility of checkiug 
the risinef influence of Cromwell by impeachment on 



t he ground of being an incendiary. The cautious 
l awyer, however, gave it as his opinion that it would 
be unsafe to attack a ^^^ ^^ »"^h influence apd 
aBHitp! 

^^fL yf^"*^ ^^^^ marVfi iihg::: 4^niiiig-pQiRt in th e 
growth of Republican ism. In^tbis year the Self - 
DpTiyinp r Ordinance and the New Model transferred 
p ower from the hands of the P< ^ar^ ^-^ ^-^a^- ^^ ^>^^ 

quenc e crushed 1 645 br ought, too, the new electi ons. 

1 Jus Populiy T. P. vol. 12. 

2 60 — 7, cp. the ' Power of the Laws of a Kingdom over a misled 
King,' a tract of the same period, dealing with the question of deposi- 
tion in a very outspoken way. HarL Misc. iv. 663 — 6. 

8 Memorials, i. 346, 7. 
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Martftn rfit"^^^ ^^ ^^« s^«^', a-Tid Hftveral future re- 
publ icans and regicides entered the House for t he 
first time , SyHney and Blake, Tretrni anfl T,nri]nw. 
Hutchinson and Skipp^ n. Above all, the sects that 
had sprung forth like a harvest of armed men from 
the soil threw themselves into opposition to the 
Presbyterians. 

At the basis of the creed of every religious body o f 
t he time, except the Presbyterians, lay the Millenaria n 
idea . The abilities and the high position of Joseph 
Mede had given currency to Millenarian notions as * 
far back as the twenties\ But not till the outbreak 
of the crisis in 1640 did the doctrine cease to be the ^ 
property of Professors. It then appeared in an ex- 
travagant form in a tract by a lady^ and in the 
following year was championed by Archer, in a lengthy 
pamphlet^. Foreign works, too, now begin to appear 
in an English dress*. So popular did the teaching 
become that Bishop Hall thought it necessary to 
compose a refutation*.. But the idea was too much in 
harmony with the age to yield to argument, and its 
spread was exceedingly rapid*. 

To the Millenarian substratum was quickly added 
an Antinomian superstructure. About 1643 Anti- 
nomians' began to increase rapidly and to cause the 

^ Fuller considers Mede the first ; Worthies j i. 619. 
2 T. P. vol. 172. The Lady Eleanor's Appeal. 
8 T. P. vol. 180. 

* T. P. vol. 90, etc. 

^ Worksy vol. VIII. The Bevelation Unrevealed. 

• Cp. Joseph Lister's Autob, 60, 1. 

7 The title, however, was disowned in Saltmarsh's Free Grace, 
Preface, T. P. vol. 1152. 
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Westminster Assembly grave anxiety*. Their critics 
derived them from the Anabaptists of Munster and 
Henry Nicholas', and credited them with the intention 
to kill * as Antichrists ' all who were not of their own 
following*. As a matter of fact the names of their 
spokesmen, except for a disrespectful reference by 
Saltmarsh to the king in 1643*, do not meet us in 
connection with politics at all, while their teaching 
in relation to political questions is undefined**. And 
yet there was danger lurking behind the quietism. 
'We are not under the Law,' said Saltmarsh, their 
earliest spokesman, ' but under Grace. Who shall say 
anything to the charge of God's sheep? Who shall 
condemn*?' And in America, it was remembered, this 
teaching had already borne fruit in the career of 
Mrs Hutchinson and had thrown Massachusetts into a 
panic'. 

With the Antinomians were commonly connected 
the * Anabaptists,' and Baillie, on reaching London in 
1648, found the latter advancing only less rapidly than 



1 Lightfoot's Works, xiii. 9, and Gillespie's Works, ii. 10. 

s Rutherford's Spiritual Antichrist, Preface, T. P. vol. 415. 

^ Rutherford's Secrets of Antimmianism, 239, T. P. vol. 415. 

* C. J. Aug. 16, 1643. 

^ The fullest expression is in Saltmarsh's Sparkles of Glory, 135 
— 40. T. P. vol. 1114. Their hostility was confined to outward 
forms of worship. DeU's Forms the piUar of Antichrist, T. P. vol. 
8S3. Thej held the doctrine of the Inner Light with all the intensity 
of the Quakers. Dell's Voice from the Temple, T. P. vol. 945. 

< Free Grace, 128. T. P. vol. 1152. The MiUenarian element is 
prominent in DeU's Christ held forth by the Word, T. P. vol. 1170. 

^ The whole American movement is most fuUy described in Welde, 
Rise of the Antinomians of New England, T. P. vol. 83. 
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the former*. Two years later they were described as 
the most numerous of the sects*. The character of 
the movement was undergoing a corresponding change. 
In the sect that had so often declared itself to be 
quiet and law-abiding no alteration was observed at the 
meeting of the Long Parliament'. In 1641, however, 
Lord Brooke had testified to the existence of a radical 
wing*, and Baillie was soon after offended by their 
'insolencies intolerable^' In 1645, charges of a more 
definite character are met with. *In all the sects, 
especially the Anabaptists,' wrote Baillie, 'there is a 
declared averseness fi:om all obedience to the present 
magistrates and laws and frequent motions to have 
the very fundamentals of government new modelled. 
They do no more dissemble their detestation of 
monarchy*.* Fuller, too, credited them with declaring 
that a king could not make a good law if he were 
not perfectly regenerated But these charges prove 
rather that such notions were prevalent in the army 
than that they were to be found pre-eminently among 
those who rejected infant bapti8m^ 

^ Journals, n, 117. ' 16. n. 327 ; and Baxter, Life, 50. 

8 Discovery of 29 Sects, T. P. vol. 168. 

^ Discourse on Episcopacy, 99, 100, T. P. vol. 177. 

» n. 140, 167, 216—18. 

' Anahaptism, 69, T. P. vol. 369. 

7 Church Hist. vi. 180. 

^ < Anabaptist ' was a generic title. Gp. Selden's Table Talk, * Con- 
science.* Gheynell*8 Rise of Socinianism, 66, T. P. vol. 103. Cotton 
Mather even describes Goodwin and Owen as Anabaptists. Magnalia, 
n. 534. This view is confirmed by the testimony of Edwards, a year 
after Naseby, that multitudes of the sectaries were deserting the 
'Anabaptists' and were turning 'Seekers and Libertines.' Oan- 
graena, n. 13, 14. 

G. 9 
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Most important of the religious bodies that rang ed 
themselves in opposition to Presbyterianism was thatarf 
the Independenta . About the middle of the Thirties, 
Independency or Brownism began to grow rapidly, and 
to attract attention as a possible danger. ' If I hate 
any/ wrote Howell in 1636, ''tis those that trouble the 
sweet peace of our Church. I could be content to 
see an Anabaptist go to hell on a Brownist's back*/ 
No less than thirty distinct attacks were made on * the 
Brownists ' in the three years before the meeting of 
the Westminster Assembly*, and, though the term is 
of course generic, we may infer that of the heretics 
against whom the shafts were directed a part were 
Congregationalists*. In the House of Peers, during a 
discussion on the Liturgy, Lord Say had urged the 
Archbishop to conciliate the growing movement on 
the ground that they differed from the Church in no 
fundamental doctrine, and Laud replied that their 
opinions were widely different from those of the 
Church. Was it not a fundamental whether the 
Church was or was not a true Church? Many of 
them, too, were tainted with heresy*. There is, how- 
ever, no charge of political heterodoxy in Laud's attack, 
and in the first of the lists of heretics that were to 



^ Letters, ed. Jacob, 837. 

* Dexter's Bibliography, 

3 ' There are many reverend and learned Independent Mioisters,* 
wrote Gheynell in 1643, * and thej are all put down as Brownists.* 
Rise of Soeinianismt 65, T. P. vol. 103. But the names were inter- 
changeable in controversy. Anatomy of Independency ^ 15 — 32, T. P. 
vol. 50, etc. 

* Works, VI. 129—41. Answer to Lord Say. 
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become so common, the Brownist is denounced rather 
as a fool than a knave \ 

The return of the Five Ministers from Holland and 
the appearance of their Apology marks a turning-point 
in the history of Independency in England. Until 
then, the movement counted but few adherents", and 
was spoken of with contempt', chiefly because it 
numbered the poor and ignorant in its ranks^ Some 
of the ablest divines in the country, discreet, learned 
and godly men, as Baxter admits^ had now declared 
themselves Independents, had become members of the 
Westminster Assembly* and had issued an appeal for 
toleration. They insulted the dignity of magistrates 
by pleading for toleration, said Edwards, a tenet which 
they had learnt from Roger Williams^ But the 
authors stated that they prayed publicly for kings and 
all in authority^ In the thunderbolt that was soon 
after launched by Baillie, the fear that the movement 
was beginning to inspire becomes apparent. Som e 
members, he said, like the grossest Anabaptists, denied 
the lawfulness of any magistrate at all. The; 

1 Discovery of 29 SecU in Londoriy 3, T. P. voL 168. 

^ ' Indeed they are bat a few people,* said their defender, Catherine 
Chidley, in 1641. Justification of the Independents^ Dis. 2, 3, T. P. 
vol. 174. 

' Parker's Contra Replicant, 9, T. P. vol. 87, etc. 

* T. P. vols. 164, 84, etc. 
5 Life, 140. 

• • Very few ; but prime men,' wrote Baillie. n. 336. 
' Gangraena, i. 20, T. P. vol. 323. 

^ 28, 4, T. P. vol. 80. It is significant that neither here nor in 
the Antapologiay T. P. vol. 1, does Edwards refer to any political 
heresies. 

9—2 
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abolish all existing laws and hinder any more fro m 
being made\ And the author s et himself to establish 

th^p noTiplnginn in a. oppgrfttft work'. 

The difficulty of distinguishing the Indepen dent 
p osition from that of other bodies was now becom ing 
inpnpftmhlp Where, asked the first part of the ^aw- 
graena, where is an Independent Church that is merely 
Independent ? Independency was the mother of all 
sects, and every error took sanctuary in her; those 
who were once merely Independents or Brownists at 
most, into what errors had they fallen! And their 
activity and their vices were beyond all doubt;... men 
of an hundred eyes and hands out-acting and out- 
working all the Presbyterians, having their agents 
everywhere; and their members were libertines or 
needy men*. 

In response to Edwards' attack, the leader of the 
Independents came forward. John Goodwin, while still 
a clergjnnan of the English Church, had more than 
once come under the notice of Laud for ecclesiastical 
and doctrinal eccentricities*, and his scruples had led 
him to throw up the appointments which his learning 
had won for him in Cambridge University*. On the 
outbreak of the war he joined the side of Parliament 
and published a justification of his action. The theory 
was still fairly orthodox. The people were not op- 
posing the king, but 'defending his royal person, 

1 Dissuasive, 124—96, T. P. vol. 817. 

' Anabaptism the true Fountain of Independency, Brownism, etc. 

« 16—185. 

* Works, V. 888, 856. 

B Calamy's Ejected Ministers^ i. 289. 
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honour and estate, endangered by his accursed retinue/ 
To this they were urged by the manifest law of God 
and by the light of nature*. It was the duty of 
subjects to examine the commands of their superiors ; 
and if the clergy had preached this doctrine instead of 
the contrary, kings would have had a better record in 
history*. But ' as for offering violence to the person of 
the king or trying to take away his life,* he adds, 'I 
never travelled with any desires or thoughts that way. . . 
It is a just prerogative of the person of kings in what 
case soever to be secure from the violence of men, and 
their lives to be as consecrated com, meet to be reaped 
and gathered only by the hand of God*.' A develop- 
ment of political thought is to be found in the notable 
championship of Lilbume against equally unfounded 
accusations*. 

Goodwin was very far from being a Calvinist, and 
in the second volume of the Oangraena he is told that 
in a few years he will prove 'as arch an heretic as 
England ever bred*.' He is fiirther accused of making 
all the heretics saints and faithfiil servants of God*. 
In the third volume, he has become *a monotonous 
sectary, a compound of Socinianism, Arminianism, Li- 
bertinism, Antinomianism, Independency, Popery and 
Scepticism ^' 

^ Lawfulness and Necessity of the War, T. P. vol. 123. 

* Anti-Cavalierisme, 18, etc. T. P. vol. 123. 
3 Lawfulness J etc. 10, 11. 

* Cretensis, 48, T. P. vol. 328. 

* 44, T. P. vol. 338. Baillie writes, *Gk)odwin is said to be a 
Socinian.' At any rate, some of his followers were. Cp. Wallace's 
Anti-trinitariansj ni. 372 — 89. 

« Gangraena, 36. ' 114^ etc. T. P. vol 368. 
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In these indictments there is little which definitely 
connects the Independent divines with radical political 
opinions. Several of the London congregations now 
declared that they disapproved of no form of civil 
government, but freely acknowledged that a kingly 
government was allowed by God and * a good accommo- 
dation to men\' Needham, then a royalist, advised 
the king to ally with the Independents, on the ground 
that their principles led them to admit rather of 
monarchy than of any other government*. There is, 
indeed, reason to believe that the march of their 
thought merely kept pace with that of the Indepen- 
dents among the Army leaders. The tone of a pamphlet 
by Cook, the most theological of laymen, is studiously 
moderate'. The chief object of the movement is still 
to attain complete religious freedom. With this, he 
argues, politics would assume a new phase. 'Such 
liberty will wonderfully endear all conscientious men 
to the magistrate, King and Parliament, and gain the 
hearts of the People.' But though the author held it 
'very uncivil not to yield to a civil government/ a 
warning note is struck by the question. What is an 
argument from authority to a wise man*? 

A more radical element was introduced among the 
Independent divines by the appearance of the ' Vicar 

^ Neal, in. 121. The charge that the Independents were concoct- 
ing a plot to murder the king in the autumn of this year, 1647, was 
of course merely an attempt to blacken their character. Independent 
Plot discovered, T. P. vol. 419. 

2 Case of the Kingdom staUd, 2—4, T. P. vol. 1948. 

> What the Independents would have, T. P. vol. 405. 

* 8—14. 
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General of the Independents of Old and New England^/ 
Hugh Peters. After owing his early training to Hooker 
in Rotterdam, and familiarising himself for several years 
with New England methods', he returned and became 
a chaplain in the New Model Army*. In a short time 
he raised himself to a position of great injfluence, and it 
was said of him that as sure as Peter kept the keys of 
heaven, Peters kept the keys of the consciences of the 
Grandees, opening and shutting them at pleasure*. 
The suggestions contained in one of his earliest pam- 
phlets shew no little moderation of thought*; but 
he seems to have been nevertheless of a rough and 
almost brutal nature*. There was a report that he had 
once suggested that the records of the country should 
be burnt. If we may believe Warwick, he worried 
Laud all the way from his prison to the scaffold'; 
and if Lilbume is to be trusted, Peters declared, 
in the course of conversation in Newgate, that Law 

^ Gangraenat ii. 61. 

' It is illustratiye of his secular oharacter that his memory in the 
New World was chiefly associated with his activity in connection 
with the fisheries. Winthrop's Joumalj i. 209 — 11. Cp. * Peters 
Pattern/ a ' fmieral sermon * of some pretensions to wit. Harl, Misc. 
VI. 181, 2. 

' This connection between American Independency and the Eng- 
lish revolution is interestingly noticed in the Kingdom's Division 
Anatomised, T. P. vol. 545. 

* Walker's History of Independency^ Pt. ii. 180. 

» ' Word for the Army,' Harl. Misc. v, 607—13. 

8 Cp. Heath's Chronicle, 197. 

7 Memoirs, 181. Clarendon tells the story that Peters told 
Hotham and his son, to whom he was sent as chaplain, that they 
would not be executed, and thereby encouraged them to reveal 
matters on the strength of which they were put to death, vin. 282, 3. 
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was the sword and what it gave, and that there was no 
government in the world but what the sword main- 
tained ^ Alth ough, then^ the Independents as a body 
h ad developed no precise pnlitifif^,] pi^ii^QnpViy^ . i^ha 

teaching o f pprtain of its mftmbpra had preparftd the 
s oil for th f^ rftpftptinn nf sftftd R<; ^^ t t^red by other^hgji ds*. 

The final defeat of the king opened the flood-gate s 
of racTicalism that was stored up in the newly gro^ fn 
r eli^ous bodies . I t was immediately after Naseb y 
t hat Baxter visited the camp and ' understood^ the 
s tate of the army much better than ever before.* He 
fo und a state of things, he adds, ' he had never dr eamt 
of/ T he revolutionary spirit was abroa d! '^I heard 
the plotting heads very hot on that which intimated 
the intention to subvert Church and State. A few 
proud hot-headed sectaries had got into the highest 
places and by their very heat and activity bore down 
the rest and carried them along.' The life of the new 
chaplain of Whalley's regiment was a daily contention. 
*I found many honest men of ignorance and weak 
judgments seduced into a disputing vein, to talking 
for Church democracy or State democracy.' But 
Baxter under-estimated the strength of the new ideas, 
for he thought that with a few more Presbyterian 
ministers *the whole plot might have been broken 
down, and King, Pailiament and Religion preserved*.' 

The same revolution is reflected in the pages of 
Thomas Edwards. In the first volume of the Gan- 
graena, appearing in February 1646, but written no 

^ Discourse between Lilhume and Peters, 6, T. P. vol. 666. 

2 Cp. Goodwin's Iniwcency Triumphing, 97, T. P. vol. 24. 

3 Life, 60—3. 
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doubt earlier, the heresies catalogued are almost purely 
theological. But for the passing remark^ that the 
Civil Government had been 'blasphemed/ we do not 
hear of any political oflFences. In the second volume, 
on the other hand, published in May of the same year, 
among the 'new errors,' the second runs that 'mon- 
archical government is unlawful and that it cannot be 
said to what use kings serve except to debauch and 
vex the people*/ It had been further related to the 
author that Walwyn the Leveller had declared it sin 
to pray for the king, apd had expressed his surprise at 
the simplicity in the hearts of the people that they 
should suflFer themselves to be governed by a single 
person, since with such a government the kingdom 
could not be safe'. The third volume appeared in the 
autumn, and it is significant that its explicit intention 
is to deal primarily with the errors in connection with 
Civil Magistracy and Government*. That all places 
should be filled by direct election, that the king and 
Parliament are the mere creatures of the people and 
may be deposed at pleasure, that men of the present 
age should regard themselves as absolutely free fi'om 
what their forefathers yielded to, that the land should 
be divided into equal shares: such were some of the 
tenets of the people's new creed. Fairfax's chaplain 
told his congregation that as the people owned the 
power they ought not to part from it**. Peters had 

1 39. « 3. 

3 26—8. Cp. Salvetti, Canetfp, xi. 165, 266 b. * Every day the 
people grow more tired of the King and Monarchy. England is 
already a republic, for everything is done in the name of the State.' 

♦ 1. 8 63. 
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remarked in conversation what a stii* there was about 
the king, as if they could not live without one\ The 
lawyers themselves had been affected*. Worse than 
all, the Levellers had arisen, and the political heresies 
of Lilburne were too numerous to be noticed in the 
present work, and deserved to have a special volume 
devoted to them^ 

^ 121. Cp. Clarendon, State Papers, n. App. 39 ; and Rushworth,. 
vn. 768, 9 ; and Dalrymple's Memorials^ n. 166, 7. 
3 L'Estrange'a Dissenters* Sayings, 67. 
» 163- 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Political Opinions oy the Arm y. 

I. 

WffQ wft^ft the TiPYp^^^^j "^H ^^^flt Hid tihpy tipflirh ^ 
In respec t to no party of the time is ou t* information so 
a bundant, and of none are t he jndgnnpnt" ^^ nnnt^m^ 
p qraries so co] 

The name, which is of itself answerable for not a 
little misunderstanding, appears to owe its currency 
either to Charles I. or to Cromwell \ Ultra-Royalists, 
as a matter of course, took the designation literally. 
* *T was their devilish intention/ writes Heath, 't o ; 
abr ogate and abolish the laws, to invade all proper ty 
and by a wild parit y to l ay all things in common^ ! ' 
lUven Clarendon aft'ected to beli eve that they preached 
equality of estates^ Among the Presbyterians great 
confusion of opinion prevaile d. To Edwards, T)ohn 
Lilbume resembled John of Leyden * as if he had been 

1 ' The Leveller,' Harl, Misc. iv. 549. Baxter's Life, 61. It first 
appears in a Letter in the Clarendon mss. Gardiner's Civil War, 
m. 380. 

2 Chrmicle, ed. 1676, 131 ; and cp. 233. 
« Hist, X. 122, 140. 
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spit out of his mouths' Prynne credited them with a 

d esire for 'the to tffti nT^rnggtmn nf t.Tio Iqwq'* On thft 

o ther hancj , }^^^t(^r dismiasftd with fiOTitp.mpt the notion 
t hat they 'wanted to ^^^v^^ ^^^ mpn ^.* Clement Walker 
r egarded them as ' the truest asserters of liberty^ the 
most constant to their principles of any in the arm y*/ 
>edgwick, the well-known preacher, considered that 
they were men 'justly sensible of the miscarriage of 
all that had gone before/ and only mistaken in ap- 
pl)dng the remedy^ Among the Independents, the 
same variety of judgments meets us. For Cromwell, 
the party took its rise in avarice and secured in con- 
sequence the support of all poor and all bad men, but 
of no others'. Phillips, on the other hand, admits that 
their endeavour was to ' obtain such an equal, righteous 
distribution of Government to all degrees of the people 
that it should not be in the power of the highest to 
oppress their inferiors, nor the meanest be out of 
capacity to arrive at the greatest office aud dignity of 
the State'.' Finallv. the Levellers themselves, throug h- 
out their n umberless manifestoes, tell a talp. which ia 
at least perfectlv consistent. They are styled Levellers 

' u njustlv^': thev are Leve llftrs only sn far gg fhoy 
are against any kind of tyranny^; ^pgnfll jngf-io-A f.n 



1 Gangraena, vol. 3, 262, T. P. vol. 368. 

^ Seasonq^le Vindicatioiif 9, T. P. vol. 488. ' I/i/e, 61. 

* History of Independency y ed. 1648 ; Part n. 138. Cp. 129, 168, 
197, 201, 248, etc. 

» Leaves of the Tree of Life, 45—7, T. P. vol. 460. 

* Speech II. Carlyle, iv. 23. 

7 Continuation of Baker's Cftrontc?« ; ed.*1696, 691. 

* Manifesto from Prince, Overton, etc, T. P. 660. 

» Seccmd Part of England's New Chains, 6—9, T. P. vol. 648. 
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b e impartially distributed to all, this is the levellin g 
aimed a ,t\* 

T^^ ^^ff^^- ^^ PrAflhyfAT^flTiiBm niPflnt tlift triumph ^ 

o f toleration and rftpnblifian ifiTn. Of these two prin- 
ciples, the first alone formed part of the original demand 
of the more powerful section of the Independents. Its ^ 
practice and profession was the very raison d'etre of 
the party, for by serving as a beacon to attract all 
sectaries it had secured its victory. Republicanism 
was only definitely admitted when every compromise 
had been attempted. Its acceptance was the result 
of circumstances, not of intentions, and it is to this 
hesitation that the origin of the Levellers is to bej 
attributed. 

When the defeat of the Trinpr hpfiame a certainty , 
t^^e. fl.hf; »litinn of monarchy began to be discussed in th e 
rank s. Baxter, coming to the army two days after 
Naseby, found that * a great part of the mischief was 
caused by distribution of the pamphlets of Overton 
and Lilbume and others, against the King and the 
Ministry and for Liberty of Conscience; and the 
soldiers in their quarters had such books to read when 
they had none to contradict them".' 

con nection with a new party, was by this time a we ll- 
Lown figu re. He had been one of the nonconformist 
victims of the Star Chamber". He had lindergone 
exile in Holland and had stood in the pillory before 
the meeting of the Long Parliament*. When the war 

1 The Commoner's Liberty, 4, T. P. vol. 463. 

» Life, 53. » State Trials, m. 1315. 

* Bashworth, n. 466. The sentence was quashed and Lilbnme 
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broke out he entered the army, rose to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and was taken captive. At the 
trial, he refused to plead to the indictment, and sturdily 
maintained that he had not taken arms against the 
king\ On this occasion he received eloquent testi- 
monies of the regard in which he was held by the 
Parliamentarians". Up to this time, his opposition to 
the Government had sprung mainly from his religious 
principles. He stood sentinel night and day, he in- 
formed the world, to defend Sion against her enemies'. 
B ut by a transition which fi^nfioipo^tftH thnf. wlnVii was 

t o take place generally, lilburne now became co n- 
vinced that p olitical no less than religious freedo m 
was hampered by the existing orj er. And the trend 
of his political thought was influenced, as that of hy 



religious princi ples had been, by his pf^rsonal 
perien ces. ilis attack on Manchestpr havi ng pjinftpH 
his committal by thft Lordg h^ ^^° ^^^ ^^ ly^giat r.n flio 
s overeignty of the Commons^ But, on being im- 
p risoned by the Lower House itself for his attack on 
the king, h e was induced by considerations of self- 
de fence to attribute sovereignty to the nation at large . 
, A nd hence it arose that at the very moment when, by 
t he victo ry of the Parliame nt over the king and of t^ e 
I ndependen ts over the Presbyterians, t he time seemed 

ripe for new political ideas, Lilburn e had reached . a 

— 1 - — 

awarded reparation at the instigation of the Long Parliament, ii. 184. 
Cp. Wallington's Diary, 1. 137. 

1 Special Passages, Dec. 6—13, 1642, T. P. vol. 130. 

2 Rushworth, v. 3. 

3 Answer to Nine Arguments, 43, T. P. vol. 26. 

* Letter to his friends in London, T. P. vol. 84. 
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number of conclusions which could not fail to be 
pecidfajly acceptabl e. 

These conclusions were first set forth in the pamphlets 
e issued duriog^is imprisonment in Newgate in 
summer and>wStumn of 1645*. To maintain that ^ 



Parli ament waBy|faore considerable than the body wh om 

^bh^ ser^ljlyas to say^that an ambassador had mor e 

^au thont y^^T the prince by whom he was sent' . 

chose it they — 




p reaching and yfblishin^ y 
t han th e claims of Parliament, 
of the nation. By their means TI 




d eclarations of the rij?hts of the people ^suppressed aa 
seditions'. Such were the ideas which sprea rj likft a. 
c onflagration through the a rm y when the fighting w as 
o ver and soldiers had leisure to refle ct. While the 
Parliament burned their petitions, imprisoned the ir 
a uthors, and dispersed their meetings, the propagand a 
o f the little group in Southwark took root i n \\ \^. oji.mp . 
The soil was prepared in several ways. The Congrega -^ 
tio nalist notions that prev fl-i'lfifj not only f a.Tnilian'fiftj . 
the mind with the npftmtjnn nf democratic princip les, 
b ut taught the individual t^ /^nnpirlor In'iYig^lf qq it^ ^ 
sp ecial sense the instrument of some great purpose of 

^ He is recognised as a dangerons speonlator by Prynne in July. 
Discovery of New Lights^ 7, 17, 29, 34, T. P. voL 261. 

3 England 8 Misery and Remedy y 4 and 1, T. P. yoL 802. 

^ England^ s Birthright justified against arbitrary usurpation^ royal 
or parliamentary y or under what vizor soever, 6 — 10, T. P. vol. 304. 
The title is itself typical of the position Lilbnrne has but lately 
reached. 
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God\ The fact, again, that the troops were militia 
inspired the citizen-soldiers with the feeling that since 
they had saved the nation from a great peril they 
must secure it from being endangered in the future. 
I n the third place, the favour wi^^h whiV.h t.hft grOW^-^ 
of radical notions wna rftprarf^ftH hy many of the oflSce rs 
was scarcely conceal ed. With some it was a welcome 
of conviction ; with others a welcome of interest. A 
prolonged struggle with Parliament was obviously at 
hand and any danger from the new propaganda seemed 
a long way oflF. The studied coldness of the welcome 
that was extended to Baxter" need not be entirely 
explained by ecclesiastical d7flFerences. 

T he eflFect of lilbume's tftfl/>hinpr soon passed beyon d 
t he camp fire s. The first instalment of the Oangraena 
describes .bim as the darling of the sectaries, and 
laments the popularity of his pamphlets'. About this 
time an address was presented to Parliament the very 
title of which proves how aptly the lesson had been 
learnt and how many outside the army had leanit it. 
It is characteristic that the first anti-m n^a-T^higal 
manifesto should be profpHSfftf^ly connected w^'^^ ^^*^ 
name of the chie f T^vpllpr. The 'Remonstrance of 
many thousands of citizens and other freebom people 
to their own House of Commons occasioned through 
the illegal imprisonment of that famous and worthy 
sufferer for his country's freedom, John Lilbume, calling 
their Commissioners in Parliament to account how 

^ Gp. John Hodgson's Memoirs, 89, ed. 1806, for an aooount of the 
spirit in which he entered on the war. 
« Life, 62. 
8 3»--96. 
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they in this session have discharged their duties to 
the Universality of 'the People, their sovereign Lord, 
from whom their power and strength is derived and 
by whose favour it is continued/ demands not only the 
election of a new Parliament but the abolition of 
Monarchy and the peers*. In the third volume of the 
Oangraena the name of Lilburne has become terrible 
for Edwards. One sectary was accustomed to pray, ' O 
Lord, cast down and confound all monarchs, and lifb up 
and advance thy servant, John Lilburne ^' 

Lilburne's imprisonments are of importance throug h 
the manifestoes thev inevitably produced When th e 
Lords bade him kneel, he refused to do so: peer s 
w ere encroachers and usurpers and had never be en 
entrusted with power by the Parliam ents The Abbots 
and Bishops had been ejected and the Lords had no 
more right to sit than they*. I nteresting develop - 

TTif.KorW^/^ if, )^flf^ Kpati rfl.f,|i er against monarchy as in - 
c ompatible with popular sovereigotv that the darts 
o f the Levellers have been aimed . W e now learn tha t 
s ince it is an instinct of Nature that there is a God . 

But certain monsters of the devirs lineage assume to 
t hemselves the very sovereignt y, style and office of 

1 Pari Hist, in. 493. 

2 p. 116. 

' During the early years of the movement his thought is always a 
little way in advance of the other Leveller spokesmen. In the autumn 
of 1646, Overton is still content with the notion of a king with purely 
executive power. Arrow against all Tyrants, 2, T. P. vol. 356. 

* Anatomy of the Lords* Tyranny j 4, 5, T. P. vol. 362. 

^ Regal Tyranny discovered, T. P. vol. 370, 43 — 5. 

O. 10 
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God. A nd these Monatftrfl nrft rinnnmonlypftllftH KingaV 

A final point of importan f^ft in tISifl poippTilof ^r^ fVi^^ 
d evelopm ent of Lilburne*8 constructive politics is hi s 
conviction that the Commons were tampftinng w^'^ ^ 
t he public money on the pretext of personal losses '. 
That the representatives of the people were diahoi^ est 
w as another reason why their power should be reduc ed 
by stricter supervision and shorter servi ce. Further 
experience of Newgate impelled the prisoner to issue 
an account of his sufferings'. The Commons retorted 
b y a still stricter imprison ment^ and Lilbume's i m- 
P (^ience becomes despera,t ion. He protested his reso- 
lution to maintain his civil liberties 'with the last 
drop of his heart's bloods' B y its injudicious treat - 
ment of the most p opular msj^n ip Englap^, fRrliatpftnt 
w as arraying against itself a force which only await ed 
an o pportunity to sweep it away . 

The opportunity was created by ppr^^'""^^"^ itftf^f 
and sooner than Lilbume could have ventured to hope. 
Tji the ^ring of 1647, it passed a series of votes fo r 
the disban dment oft he army and the di8p «.t.r>h of_a. 
s mall force for the redu^ ^tiftn nf Ti-j^Iot^/^ A few 
re giments alone were to be TnaintmnpH in Engla nd 

u nder th^ P.mTnmfl.nd of FftirfflT and ^ffp f,o liQ^ro nr. 

nflRpftr ftb ovft a. (^ yo )^ iiftl. I n ad dition, the soldie rs we re 
t o receive bi^t a api«.11 pnrf.inri of thftir pay sm(\ in- 
adequate securities for their arrears. But in a series 

^ Regal Tyranny, pp. 9 — 11. 

2 Ibid. p. 108. 

^ Oppressed MarCs OppressionSj 3 — 13, T. P. vol. 373. 

* Commons Journals, v. 437, 8. 

5 Resolved Man's Resolutions, 21, T. P. vol. 387. 
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of petitions and meetings i t^ became clear that althou gh 
a fewofthe hi gher oflScers were ready to gn and 
o thers took no very decided position^ the soldierR the m- 
s elves would never ob ey. The leaders were in part 
unfeignedly desirous of remaining on frieodly terms 
with Parliament, and in part too timid to openly 
manifest their disapprobation of its conduct. Con- 
certed action had begun even before the mission o f 
C romwell and Fl fiAtwnf^^^ f^ T^onHon, ^y^d wlipii ^j\ 
their return it was ordered that as Parliament was 



co nsidering the grievances of the army the office rs 

sbould see that n o further mPPf.ingrg wprft lifelH if. 

w as too late for the order to be carried out . Two 

ntfttnrR' hsiA hf^fjW ^ 1rPfl.Hy r^Tinapn from Pa^h ragimant 
h ad met as the reprftaentfi fivp nnmiml nf t^f^ft ^T'^Yi 
had constructed a pnliny «.r>H haA onmn\^j^\rsi.t(^A th^ir 

r> pininT]ff |^n thpir Ipaj^pra^ Correspondence was to 
be held with the soldiers and well-aflFected, who were 
to choose two legislators in every county*. Pamphlets 
were to be issued to undeceive the people ; disaffected 
persons were to be secured; punishment was to be 
called for on all offenders'. TIip wV^Ip «nViPiT|pj ]]i^ 
bgen conceived and put in execution by the repr e- 
spptativp s nf t.hp TjPvpIIp.ts. Tn t]i^]s expressing th e 
mind of the soldiers whil e th e offic e rs stood a side^ the 
Levellers had risen to t he command of the arm y*. 

^ Agitators to Skippon, Gary's MemoriaU of the Civil War, i. 
201—6. 

^ A copy of the letter is printed in Hist. mss. Gomm. ISth Report. 
Portland mss. i. 482, 3. 

* Clarke Papers, i. 22 — 4. 

* Gp. Fairfax's Short Memorials, *The power I once had was 

10—2 
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Their triumph reached its heifi[ht when^ despite, t he 
a ttempts at mediation. Parliament fixed the data a nd 
plflii^ft of HisKanHing fnr t.|^ Q several regiments andjbh e 
oq^fipra t.h fipnaftlv^R came over to the position that ha d 
been taken up by th^ HolHiprs. Cr^Jia^gJl's negocia- 
tions with the Parliament had been undertaken with 
entire sincerity and brought to a close only when he 
recognised the futility of proceeding with them^ For 
t he time, at least, he was in thorough accord with^thp 
radicals. T he arm y fyovp^rnftH aH as a correspondent 
wrote to Clarendon, npH f.Kft ^ptAt^ra governed the 
agnv'> The general rendezvous that had been urged 
by the soldiers was held at Newmarket and repeated 
at Triploe Heath. A statement of the grievances of 
the entire army was subscribed by both officers and 
sold iers. They declared that they would diabft i ^d wh en 

t ives of_ each regiment, should agree that sufficie nt 
satisfaction h ad been obta ined^ The definite proposals 
contained in tlie Declaration of the Army issued a few 
days later includes nothing with which the Levelling 
party were not in agreement*. 

These halcyon days of concord were brought to an 
end by two groups of causes. In the first place, the 

asorped by the Agitators.... From this time I gave my consent to 
nothingjhat was done.' Maseres Tracts, 444 — 50 ; and The Character 
of an Agitator y T. P. vol. 414. 

^ Despite the absmrd story Bnmet heard from Harbottle Grimston, 
Otm Time, i. 77. 

> Cal. Clar. S. P. i. 897 ; op. * A la mode/ a popobir song of this 
date, in Political BaUads of the Commonwealth, 68, Peroy Society. 

» Rushworth, vi. 610—12. 

* lb. 606—8. 
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leaders of the army commenced negociations with 
the king; in the second, further elaboration of the 
political philosophies of the two pai-ties disclosed 
fundamental disagreements. 

A month after the great rendezvous, Lilbu me wrote 
from prison to say that several^ members of the army 
bad told him that the officers were likely to desert 
the soldiers. He felt that the people had leaned too 
much on Cromwell \ Th e^Agitators now proceeded to 
R emand an immediate march on the capi tal. Cromwe ll 
ana Ireton vehemently opposed the suggestion, declar ing 
t hat it was necessary that the army should make a 
decl aration of its political intentions and principl es, 
l^he Heads of Proposals were therefore drawn up and 
offered to Parliament as a basis of settlement for the 
kingdom. Before the document was published, how- 
ever, two of the articles had been modified in con- 
ference between Ireton and Sir John Berkeley in the 
hope that the king would be able to accept them. 
In a long interview between several of the army 
leaders and the king, several further alterations were 
introduced, and sentiments of cordiality began to be 
entertained. Reports of these secret interviews stole 
abroad and it was rumoured that the officers were 
playing fast and loose with the interests of the army*. 
The report spread abroad tha t Cr omwell and Ire ton 
were about to restore the king to his rightsranrj thp. 
r ovalists were alreadv congratulating themselves ^ So 

1 Jonah's Cry out of the While's Belly, 3—9, T. P. vol. 400. 
'2 Cp. Ashbumham's Narrative, ii. 9l, 

3 See a remarkable letter in Hoskins' Charles II. in the Channel 
Islands, n. 168. 
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strong was the resentment that Oliver begged Berkeley 
to visit him less frequently, 'the suspicion of him being 
so great that he was afraid to lie down in his own 
quarters\' The king's flatteries, said Wildman, proved 
like poisoned arrows, infecting the blood in the veins 
of Cromwell and Ireton". They had been promised 
earldoms^ They had even knelt to the king and 
kissed his hand ; and the suspicion that had arisen 
from the private conferences of the leaders seemed to 
be confirmed by their public conduct. For when the 
question of a new treaty with Charles came before 
the House in September, Cromwell and Ireton opposed 
Marten's notion that no more addresses should be sent 
to the king. To crown all, the meetings of officers 
aud men had been discontinued. So great was the 
diss atisfaction felt at the conduct of the leaders ^h at 
se veral regiment s ( i^t.ftr^\np 4 to revive the schem e 
w Sch had been previously «n pnoppssfnl Representa- 
tives were elected, under the old name of Agents and 
Agitators, and their purpose was declared to be that 
of seeking to remove misunderstandings. The Agents 
at once proceeded to present a statement of their 
position, The Case of the Armyy and, a few days later. 
The Agreement of the People. 

W herever it was drawn up, the Agreement of^ the 
Pe ople sets forth t he^politica| philosophy of -4 he 

^ I ^Yg^lP^" ^^ radi^ftlft^ ^^^ wit.hnn t. and within ^ e 

^TDoy^ The exordium states that the purpose of the 



^ Berkeley, Maseres Tracts. The king's agents, in their turn, did 
not escape suspicion. Lady Fanshawe*s Memoirsy 66. 
a Putney ProjecU, 10, 11, T. P. vol. 421. 
^ Holies' MemoirSf 254. 
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authors of the proposals which follow is to prevent 
the occurrence of another war or a relapse into slavery. 
The present Parli ament is to terminate in a yea r's 
ti me and f uture r epresent ati ves are to be bi ennial. A 
redistribution of seats in proportion to population is 
to be undertaken. T he authority of all future_ Ear> — 
liaments is to be inferior only to tha t of those who 
chose t hem ana is to extend to whatever Is no t 
reserved by the Instrument. Such matt ere are freedo m 



of religion; freedom from impressment; the equal ity 
of all before the la w. * T hese things we declar e.'^ 
c onclude the au thors, *to be our native rights, and 
we are therefore resolved to mamtain them with our 
utmost possibilities against all oppression whatsoever, 
compelled thereto not only by the examples of our 
ancestors, but also by our own woful experience, who 
having earned and long expected the establishment 
of these certain rules of government are yet made to 
depend for the settlement of our peace and freedom 
upon him that intended our bondage \* The Case oftfie 
Army, a fter recalling the history of thp, past fftwjTinnth«j 
ad ded a number of p articular dem^ds. MonopoHftR 
were to be abolished and all trade was j o remai n free; 



[o m an siiQlli ll ^L for p^^ ^-^ testif y against him self in 
court ; a Committee should undertak e a codification 4- 
q£ the la^ s : all usurped privileges, such^as common 
lands now enclosed, were to be restored to the poor; 
sinecures were to be abolished". These documents 
were presented to the House of Commons and declared 



1 Bnshworth, vm. 859, 60. 
» 18, 19, T. P. vol. 411. 
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by it to be destructive of the aut hority of Parlia ment 
and of the very foundation of governm eDt\ 

What welcome was accorded to them by the army 

chiefs ? The disCOVPfy of (^)arlfA*a rP.po]^.a of tliA 

debates at Pu tney enables us to accuratel y measu re 
the extent oftEe differences betw g gn t he t wo part ies 
i n the arm y. The suspifi^ny ^ ^ th^ -f. 1ig/]|> een raaklli ip 
in the breasts of the s oldiers were expresse d, and 
C romwell and-J jp^-^Ti i^,f.f.A pipted to prove that th ey 
had been misrepresen ted. Sexby' retorted that_ the 
ihe army arose from its attempt to sai^sfy 




all men and that the proposals of tb ^ nrmy ^hnulH 
have been carried ou t. By neglecting this, the credit 
of the leaders had been much blasted. To this 
Cromwell replied that he had done nothing but with 
the approbation of the Council, and Ireton declared 
his intention to persevere in his attempts at a com- 
promise*. 

It was now suggested that before the proposals 
could be discussed, the public engagements of the 
army should be considered*. The general question 
of the nature of engagements was hereby opened, and 
Bainborough. whose views were closely al lie d, to thog e 
oftbe Leveller spokesmen, stated his opinion that 
fflnpp. fl.n ^.hp prpod laws that were now enj o yed w^ re 
once innovations, the army should without delay proceed 



1 Bnshworth, viii. 867. 

^ The Levellers were represented bj seven men, of whom Sexby 
and Mildmay were the most notable. See their portraits in Clarendon, 
XIV. 48, 9 ; XV. 133. 

8 Clarke Papers^ i. 227—35. 

* Ibid, 236—44. 
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t o secure the liberties of the People. In the sam e 
s train, Wildman disowned the principle that wh en 
p ereons had made an engagement, they must * sit d^ n 
and suffer under it / however unjust it mig ht j:> e. The 
principle was most dangerous and was directly in con- 
tradiction with their earlier declarations, which stated 
that they stood on principles of right and freedom 
and the laws of nature and nations. In such a case 
as the present, a short delay might lead to the loss of 
the kingdom \ 

, — On the following day, leave was obtained to read 
the Agreeme nt of the Peop le, and the Council pro- 
ceeded at once to the discussion of the first clause. 
The Heads of Proposals had advocated more equaff 
electoral districts; but the demand that seats should 
be distributed according to the number of the in- 
habitants implied the adoption of universal suffrage. 
After Ireton*s attack on the proposal, Pettus sum- 
marised the radical position by remarking, * We judge 
that all inhabitants who have not lost their birthright* 
should have an equal voice in elections'; and Rain- 
borough added that no man was bound to a govern- 
ment under which he had not put himself. For a 
vote it was not necess ary to^.,p<jfis^s£pro^^T;i that, 
reason which God had given to all was sufl&cient 
qualification. A retort of Ireton that they under- 
valued the importance and sacredness of property 
evoked an indignant disavowal of anarchy, and Pettus 
asked whether it was just that a leaseholder who 
paid £100 a year should have no vote, and whether 
if they were framing a Constitution they would 

1 Clarke Papers, i. 264—71. 
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iij^exclude all who did not possess a 405. freehold. Sexby 

I added indignantly that even the poor had a birth- 

\ right \ Would it not be unjust if they had fought 

Vail this time for nothing? They should have been 

'told before they engaged, for, indeed, they had taken 

up arms on that very ground. To Ireton's remark 

that their proposals, except in the question of the 

Sinchise, were very much the same, Wildman retorted 
at the manifestoes of the officers were fundamentally 
flferent from the programme under discussion. The 
eads of Proposals had admitted the institutions of 
onarchy and a House of Lords, and had even given 
lem joint control of the militia; it had not only re- 
ored the king to his personal rights, but had allowed 
m a negative voice. Instead of ' laying the founda- 
:)ns of freedom for all manner of people,' as was done 
r the Agreement, the foundation of slavery was rivetted 
ore strongly than before*. 

. In the Committee that was appointed to consider 

further of the Agreement the Heads of Proposals 
were practically reaffirmed, but a qualification was 
introduced as a result of the representations of the 
radicals. The franchise was extended to all freebom 
Englishmen who had served the Parliament in the 
(^las t war or had lent money, plate or horses, and, after 

^ As early as 1640 it had been moved by D'Ewes that * the poor 
man ought to have a voice and that it was the birthright of the 
subjects of England.' D'Ewes' Reports, Harl. mss. vol. 162, 9. In 
the following spring, he descended to details and proposed that all 
' non-vagrants * should vote, 377 b. The proposal recurs but seldom. 
It was, however, one of Petty's numerous projects. Fitzmaurice's 
Life of Petty, 279. 

a Clarke Papers, i. 204, 356. 
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further discussion^ to all who were not servants or 



begg ars. The remainder of the debates dealt with 
the concessions to the king and the House of Lords 
in the Heads of Proposals. The radicals a£Brmed that 
since the king's coronation oath disowned a legislative 
power, such power was an usurpation, and by granting 
the Lords a suspensive veto and the king a negative 
one, the usurpation was confirmed. It was in vain 
that Ireton reminded them that by his scheme cer- 
tain fundamentals would have been recognised and 
accepted by the king before his negative voice was 
restored to him, and that this in effect amounted to 
a recognition on his part of the sole right of a Parlia- 
ment to make laws in matters of national importance*. 
The result of the Putney meetings wa« vftry dis- 
a ppointin g. The sole achievement of the radicals wa s 
t o have forced their plan of manhoo d sjiifyrapr^ f.>irnng>i 
th e Council; yet even this was of novalue*. for Ireton 
and Cr omwell remained invincibly hostile to its adop - 
tion. T he opinion of the army leaders that the radica l 
p rogramme * tended very much to anarchy' remain ed 
u nchanged T he opinion of the Agitators was st ill 
t hat in the proposals of the officers 'the king's cor - 
rupt interest was so intermixed that in a short time 
i f he should so come in, he would be in a capacity t o 
d estroy the People? ? The one hope that remained to 
the Levellers was that at the forthcoming rendezvous 

1 Clarke Papers, i. 386—90. 

3 This was forcibly put in- the Letter of several Agitators to their 
respective regiments. T. P. vol. 414. 

8 Clarke Papers, i. 411, 441. Cp. Wildman's Putney Projects, 
passim, T. P. vol. 421. 
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an imposing demonstration of their forces might lead 
the grandees to submit. But instead of the general 
meeting which they desired, it was arranged that a 
succession of meetings should be held. The radicals 
were therefore unable to oflFer an united front, and 
when two regiments arrived at Ware without orders, 
wearing on their hats copies of the Agreement of 
the People with the motto * England's Freedom and 
Soldiers' Rights' in capital letters, Cromwell ordered 
the removal of the paper, and on refusal shot one of 
the mutineers, at the head of his regiment*. The 
execution restored discipline, and the restora t ion of 
good I'^jlations between otiicers and m en was effect ed 

m the '^'Sii^of Fairfax. 




doubtless by Ireton'. T he General was made to de clare 
t hat it the division s a nd discontents in the armv we re 
to continue he would resign his pos t. T he greater 
Lumber of the men then proceeded to sign an en - 
ga gemen t to be bound by the decision of the General 
Council in the prosecution of the objects that had 
been set forth". The General Council m et seve ral 

)r, whither 




ti mes dur in 

the Parliamentary Commissioners came to arrange a 
number of details in reference to the billeting, pay and 
partial disbandment of the army. T he last meeting 
of the Council, on January 8th. 1648, ayreei 
ui^fflimty upon a decTaration to Pariiament expressji 



1 Rashworth, viii. 876, 6. 

^ There were still dissentients, however. Bray's Representation to 
the Nation, T. P. vol. 422 ; Call to the Soldiers of the Army, T. P. 
vol. 412. 

3 Parliamentary Hist. iii. 795 — 8. 
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t heir satisfaction at the recent vote for no further 
a ddresses to the king and promi sing their supp ort 
i n settlin g ; the kingdom without him . 

When the army leaders gave u p th e cause of jt he 

Irinpr jyi Jamiary 1 fi^f^a^ th e VaSt mg tfority of the 

so ldier^ hgpflmQ r>r>|^YinfiP f^ ^'^^^' they were hone stly 
endeavourineto secure the common desires of the 



a rmy and that their differf;>.ncefl ahmild no loT\g ftr \ 

j \iati fy^a divia^on. ^a a. y^gnlt tha TiAvpllpra V>A^^piA < 
a ^Hl^^ftrty . W ith the dimimi tiJnn ^^ t^^ \pf}-^ 
po rtance of the partv consequent on its ceasing to 
represe nt the entire radicaliam of the country went a 
d etenorat inn of what we can only call its ton e'. It_ 
had sprung into existenc e in res ponse to a wid ely 



s pread apprehension that the victory o fjhejgople 

m^ ght be rendere d frmtkaa l^f^ n^il ]^d fi^^nriH nn 

e chp in the ranks of the armv. and bv its ftdmirah lft 

Or ^ pmisat ini;) it ha/1 inaiatP|d fihn*^ th^ ^9^^?^ ?hM^^^ 

hftay >yhfl.t jt hnd to nfiji ^^' hft^ pnwprfnily influenced 
their conduct and had introduced a radicaL.dfiment 
into their 




amme. 



When this had been d rnift^ the 

soldiers felt that its raison (Tetre aa a separate or po - 
tentiallv separ ate party had come to an ea d^-Jh( 



battle ha<i i been fni^ght and the viV^t ^oT y, at least f or 
t he time, h a/1 fallpn to Treton. 

1 Pari, HUL m. 831—4. Cp. Salvetti, xn. 22. 

a It began to be rumoured abroad that the king was ahready 
executed. D'Ormesson's Journal, i. 449. 

* This was very vigoroasly set forth in the Free Man'i Plea for 
Freedom, T. P. vol. 448. 
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II. 

The most perverse notions have till very recently 
prevailed as to the character and ability of Ireton. 
The worthy Burnet informs us that 'this Cassius 
hoped all concerned would become irreconcilable to 
monarchy and would act as desperate men ' ; and adds 
' he stuck at nothing that might have turned England 
into a Commonwealth*.* Sir Philip Warwick repro- 
duced the story that the last words of the dying man 
were *I will have more blood"'; and his severity at 
Colchester was adduced as convincing evidence of his 
sanguinary character'. Some writers of the time re- 
membering, in Whitelocke's words*, that 'none could 
prevail with Oliver so much nor order him so far,' 
declared that had not Ireton died, Cromwell would 
not have dared against the opposition of so stout a 
republican to seize the reins of Government". 
1-^ The Clarke Papers^y illuminating as they are for 
I every aspect of the intellectual life of the army, are 
I in no instance more valuable than in the flood of 

^ Own TimeSj i. 84. Cp. Lloyd's Memoirs, 510. 

* Warwick's Memoirs, 355. The same view of his character 
appears in Evelyn's comments on his death, Diary, March 6, 1652, 
and in Wood's notice, Athenae, iii. 298 — 302. 

^ Sir James Turner's Memoirs, 60, etc.; but contrast the remarks 
on his surprising humanity in the Contemporary History of Ireland, 
ed. Gilbert, in. 21, 2. 

* Memorials, Dec. 8, 1651, in. 371. 

^ Mrs Hutchinson's Memoirs, 358 ; Clarendon, xm. 178, etc. 

' It is scarcely necessary to say how deeply every student of Ireton 
is indebted to Mr Firth for his edition of the Papers and for his 
admirable Introduction. 
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light that they throw on the political opinions of 
the long misunderstood Commissary General. Before 
their publication it was possible for historians to main- 
tain that the insertion of a monarchical element in 
the Heads of Proposals by a convinced republican was 
a piece of outrageous political immorality*. But on 
learning that the opinions informally expressed by 
Ireton in the debates of the Council coincide with 
those of his proposals to the king, the evidence of 
his sincerity becomes complete. Possessed of a larger 
stock of legal knowledge than his fellow-officers, of a 
greater skill in putting ideas into shape, of a delivery 
more fluent, of opinions more definite and dogmatic 
than those of Oliver, Ireton was not only the penman 
of the army but the actual fashioner of its political 
opinions, in fact, as Lilbume said, 'its Alpha and 
Omega ^' Those who were behind the scenes knew 
that 'Cromwell only shot the bolts that were ham- 
mered in Ireton's forge'.' Bead in their true light, 
therefore, the Heads of Proposals issued in August, 
1647, became an authoritative exposition of the po- 
litical opinions of Ireton. Despite all that had passed, 
the author is prepared for a fresh trial of government 
by King, Lords and Commons, with certain securities 
against the renewal of despotism. Biennial Parlia- 
ments are to sit from one hundred and twenty to 
two hundred and forty days, and the Members are 
to be elected by constituencies, partitioned according 
to population and property. The Militia is to be 

^ Godwin's Commcmwealth, ii. 377, etc. 

^ Lilburne'8 Legal Fundamental Liberties t 29. 

^ Ambrose Barnes' Memoirs, 114, Surtees Sooiety. 
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IbontroUed by Parliament for ten years, and the dis- 
affected to be temporarily excluded from ofiSce. Re- 
cently created peers must receive permission from the 
Commons to take their seats. The civil power of 
the Church is to be abolished and the Covenant no 
longer to be imposed. The royal family is to be 
restored to 'a condition of safety, honour and free- 
dom, without further limitations to the exercise of 
the regal power than according to the particulars 
aforesaid*.' 

The outlines may be filled in from the speeches 
that were delivered in the following months before 
the General Council of ofiScers. So long as Monarchy 
could be preserved, Ireton was anxious to preserve itjS' 
^ireton,' wrote his kinswoman, Mrs Hutchinson, 'was 
as faithftil as his father-in-law, but was not so ftiUy of 
the opinion (till he tried it and found to the contrary) 
but t hat the king might have been managed to cgm - 
pl y^ with the public good of his people *.* Althou^ 
n obody whose theory transferred the Sovereignty so 
HAfiiaivfily tn t.hfi Commons or the army can l^fi gfm'nAly 

c alled a constitutionalist, yet Ireton may be describ ed 
ftfl ^j^p 1fta/^ftr nf t.Kft ony^pt^ jtutional party in the arrp y 
W hen twitted by Sexby and Rainboroug rh f» ^^ 
Council at Putney' for 'labouring to please the king,* 
I retbh replied that he did not seek, and TTTOia no t 
j mn ^'th tl^osft who sought. the destruction pf Parliji. . 
m ent_or king . He told Ashbumham that he would 
'never give over the thought of serving the king, 

^ Heads of Proposals, Gardiner's DocumenU. 

* Memoirsj 805. 

s Oct. 28, 1647, Clarke Papers, i. 226—88. 
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though there were but six men in the army to stand 
to him, and would dispute the king's interest to the 
uttermost of his life and fortune*/ But indeed he was 
still further removed from the majority of his contem- 
poraries by his whole intellectual attitude. The his- 
torical arguments on which they based their pleas and 
proposals had little meaning for Ireton. /^ I think/ said 
he, in reply to Sexby in the great meeting at Putney, 
on October 29th', * I think we ought to keep to that 
constitution that we have because it is the most funda- 
mental we have, and because there is so much reason, 
I justice and prudence in it as I dare confidently to 
undertake that there are many more evils that will 
I follow in case you do alter than there can in the 
iding of it//'^ 
The philosophical argument of his antagonists is 
rejected altogether. T he whole theory of natur al 
rights is attacked with a vigour scarcely less than 




t he great onslaught a century and a half lat^r iri i.ha. 

HAfff^f/Limjt f^n tJiA nafimhi:tfi/Ytr in Frnmrj». I n discussin g^ 

t he cla use dealing with th e franchise, Ireton was l ed 
t o explam his tneory ot property . Th e Law of Go d 
did not give man property, nor did the Lawof Nature ; 

nf Vinpi5m institutio n. S exby thereupo n 
^Hi^ry hfld yftr^tnrpH their liv es 
to rftfinver their birthrights, but if the Commissar y- 
Genera l were righ t s they had no ne. lEfitfi£L_replied 
that he had penetrated his meanin g. Other birth -** 

right than pftrmissi(>]i \^ livp in EnglanH ny^H t,he "<^*^ 

^ Ashbumham's Narrative^ n. 97. 

a c. P. 1. 280— sea. 

O. 11 
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mftntal pf^fff 0^ ^^^ Prf^nafif.nf.inn f.hp^ e was non e. If 
merely on the pretence of birthright they were to 
maintain that the constitution should not stand in 
their way, it was the same as seizing upon anything 
— a man called his own. 'Supposing no civil law and 
no civil constitution/ — I reton means, supposing th e 
Civil Law could at any moment be overridden by an 

appeal tn i^^\\^ f aw nf NafurA nr f.n Kirf.lir^glif fl — < n O 
p roperty^ no found ^tj^p f^^r- a^ny ms^j^ |^ fti^'py anything 

^ would be left .' Hf> pnintg nnt t^"t the Irfrnf^l iTf thf^ 
th eorv of Natural Rights is ultra-individual ism. *When 
I heard of men's laying aside all engagements for some 
wild notion of what in every man's conception is just 
or unjust, I tremble at the boundless and endless con- 

•» sequences of it,' The sole foundation of rights is the 
law of the land. ' We are under a contract, under an 

agrrAP.mpp^.; ftnr| tliflf. a^AAment is that si^ msvn fthall 

have the use of land that he hath received from^h is 

a ncestors , wrMignKTm'^pj^Ti hn fV^af. jyftupral ai]tlinrity 

which IS agreed on among u s. This I take to be the 
Y^ f oundation of right for matter of land ! For matter of 
goods, that which doth fence me from another's cla im 
by the Law of Nature to take my goods^ that 'vghi ch 
Tn^lrAfi if^ mine really and civillv. is the Q^^ From 
t his aversion to the appeal to natural rignts sprin gs 
Ireto n^s theoi y o f the'ffanchisej 'I think it is clea r/ 
Rainlborough had saia, ' that ^verv man who is to liv e 
un der a government ought first by his own consent t o 
p ut himself under that government: and I do thinks 
th^ poorest man in England is not str^tly hmmH j^^ 

t hat governmen t ^hftti ^^ ^^^h nft^- ^^ ^ vqiVp to jMt 
himselfLiiadfit' To this, Ireton replied as we>jnight 
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anticipa te. * T hat by a man's being ^ ^rn hft^^ ^^ 
s hould have a share in that power that °^°^^ /lioppon 
o{_ all things here. I do T^f}ti thmV \t a aiiffj^j^pf 
groun d/ A man should be subject to laws to which 
he had not assented: but ^f r"ig>^^ nKfoin poTmnicei/^ 
to leave the country i^ he w as disRatiyfied. If he had 
money, it was good in any other place. 

T he hard, unyielding dogmatism of the system la 
n evertheless tempered by the readj neBH tn «fl/*rifipA tha 
i ndividual to the commun ity. ' If all the people in 
t he kingdom, or their representatives, should meet and 
g ive away my property, I would submit to it, rath er 
th an make a disturba nce.' This is indeed a very par- 
tial modification; but his political conservatism itself 
is qualified by his respect for the logic of events. * It 
is not to me so much as the vainest or lightest thing 
you can imagine whether there be a King in England 
or no. If God saw good to destroy not only kings 
and lords but all distinctions of degree, nay, if it go 
further, to destroy all property, so that there is no 
such thing left, so that there be nothing at all of the 
Civil Constitution left, if I see the hand of God in 
it, I shall quietly acquiesce, and shall not resist at 
(all.';^ A year late r, accordingly, Ireto n surrenders the! 
framework of the old constitution, and s o far yield s 
t o the clamours of the army radicals as to allow tha t 
the franchise should be extended to gll wVin }inH Hi. 



r ectly assisted the army against the king in J bhe 

r ecent StrUpfg le^ T}nf. h^« H^'g^^^Qof^ f^y ^ha pnpnjjarj 

i ndividualism remains as great as ever . It is per- 

^ Agreement of the People, Jan. 15, 1649, Art. 8, Gardiner's 
Documents, 

11—2 
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haps not wholly fanciful to find in the clause of the 
Agreement of the People imposing penalties on dis- 
obedience to the ruling of the Representative a result 
of the advocacy to which he had listened of the right 
of independent action for all who did not expressly 
accept the government and laws\ 

I n the debates which took place between th e 
^y/t^ Council of Officera and the Levellers ^ in connecti on 
with the attempt of the latter at reunion, the dis- 
trust of popular ideals appears more clearly than ever* 
/ * Men as men/ said Ireton, ' are ^^gr^u^ and will be 
so*'; and^ like all who 8hared(H obbe s|5view of huma n 
nature and therefore of the primitive condition _gf 
man kind, Ireton traces the origin of societv unique ly 
tothe necessity ^f securing order, and draws the 
inevitable inferenc e. ' If I did look at liberty alon e/ 

ggirl l^ft, fl.nH f.hA iiaa of t.hft worH iti this rP.Rt.rintpd 

s hould mind no such thing as q DoTriTnonwfifl.1t.h ; ^c^ 

\\\t^r\ J fl,yn Tnofit. frAA wKpn T Kflvo nnhnrly to nainH 

TTift, ./Rnt. that w |)iVl] Tif>nPQqflri)y Ipa/l s all men int o 
civil agreement s a-nd fiontrantft an d to make common - 
wealths is the nece ssity of it to prAAftrvp pp|ft,pft ' For 
this reason the sphere of the magistrate is confined 
to no special department but extends over the whole 
range of the life of the community. The Levellers> 
reinforced by several of the Independent ministers 
who had been invited to the discussion, insisted that his 
power should stop short of matters of religion. But 
to this contention Ireton oflFered the most strenuous 

1 Art. 10. 
* QVarke Paperst n. 176. 
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opposition. There were many things men might 'own 
and practise under pretence of religion that there 
might, nay, there ought to be restraint of them in/ 
Moreover, it was the practice in Jewish times to do 
so. 'The magistrates were commanded to beat down 
idols and groves and images of the land whither they 
went.' It was merely an excuse to contend that what 
was a rule under the Law was not a rule under the 
Gospel. 'What was sin before is sin still; what was 
the duty of a magistrate to restrain before remains his 
duty to restrain stilP.' 

In a word, hum an nature would requi re st rong 
g overnment as long as it remained uncEang ed. ' I 
am confident that it is not the hand of men that 
will take away the power of monarchy in the earth,' 
said Ireton, comprehending under the term all forms 
of strong government"; 'if ever it be destroyed, it 
will be by the breaking forth of the power of God 
amongst men to make such forms needless.' But the 
most probable date for this event seemed to Ireton 
the Greek Kalends. 

1 Clarke Papers, ii. 78—130. 

^ In Ireland ' his anthohty was bo absolute that he was entirely 
9 snbmitted to in all civil as well as martial affairs.' Clarendon, 

History, xni. 174. 



CHAPTER V. 
The Foundation of the Republic. 

L 

In Parliament ^ no le^ than in the army, there wer e 
m en to whom the conduct of the military chiefs in 1 647 
w as profoundly distastefu l. 

T he 'Commonwealth pa rt^ took its rise from jh e 
co mbination of those who entered Parliament in 16 45 
w iiji the more ra dical members, such as M arten a nd 
Vgjie, who we re Already there. The support given by 
thirty-four voices m September, 1647, to Martens 
proposal that no more addresses should be sent to the 
king marks the appearance of the party as a party, 
and no doubt accurately measures its strengths But 
though, on that occasion, the army leaders voted with 
the majority, a somewhat similar motion received their 
support, as we saw, in January of the following year. 
At this time, wrote Mrs Hutchinson, Cromwell was 
incorruptibly faithful to his trust and the people's 
interest". But the union was rather apparent than 
real, and the Lieutenant-Qeneral hastened to summon 

1 Pari HUt., in. 781. 
3 Memoirs, 304. 
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a conference of conciliAtion. The Commonwealthsme n 
declared that monarchy was * neither good in itself n or 
ibr-ua.' The former opinion they proceeded to prove 
from the Book of Samuel ; the latter by an appeal to 
history and reason. They had suffered infinite mischief 
and oppressions under it; their ancestors had indeed 
consented to be ruled by a Single Person, but with the 
proviso that he should govern according to law, which 
he bound himself by oath to perform. The present 
king had broken his oath and, having caused the 
effusion of a deluge of blood, had rendered it incumbent 
on Parliament to call him to account, and to proceed to < 
the establishment of an equal Commonwealth founded 
on popular consent and providing for the rights and 
liberties of all men\ The response to this exposition 
of the political faith of the Commonwealthsmen, the 
first that they had ever vouchsafed, was reserved for 
the following day. Meeting Ludlow in the House, the 
Lieut.-General told him that he was convinced of 
the desirableness of their plans, but could not as yet 
regard them as feasible*. For some weeks longer, 
Oliver continued his attempt to establish a closer 
rapprochement with the party. A letter written in 
February relates that Cromwell has 'bestowed two 
nights' oratory * on Vane, but without result. A few 
days later Vane is described as seeming changed ; but 
the writer regards him as * still coy at heart.' Even 
less successful was the interview with the leader of 
the party; and a report got abroad that Marten and 
Cromwell had 'parted much more enemies than they 

^ Ludlow, MemoirSj 1. 183—6. 
« IWd, I. 186, 6. 
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had met\' T he Commonwealthsmen became convin ced 
that the Lieut-General had only intended to cajole a 



party of which he needed the support for selfish pu r- 
p oses ; and Cromwell had come to the conclusion tha t 
t he Commonwealthsmen were ^ a proud sort of peop le, 
o nly considftrable in their own eye s*.' 

The strained relations of the Grandees and t he 
R epublicans were saved fro m snappin g by the cond uct 
of th e^ Presbyterians, taking shape in the invasion of 
t he Scots and the second Civil W ar. FrojXL-tha_final 
de feat of the kin^y. the Presbyterian s ha d set thg m- 
se lves to undo the work they had already don e" When 



the king in eflfect refused the Propositions of Newcastle, 
themselves a modification of those of Uxbridge, they 
gave up all attempts at coercion and fell back on the 
principle of re-establishing the royal authority as it 
was in the summer of 1641, in return for a concession 
of Presbyterianism for three years. Their conduct was 
mainly determined by two causes. The firsj^^ of course, 
was that only by joining the king could they secure 
even the partial triumph of Presbyterianism. And the 
king could not afford to be critical in the choice of his 
allies. Nobody believed that their sentiments were 
changed. The king himself had recently declared that 
they were enemies of monarchy*, and this opinion was 
generally held. They were equally masters of dissimu- 
lation, wrote Clarendon, in classifying them with the 
/ Independents, and were equally unrestrained by any 
l^amples or motion of conscience ^ A severe indict- 

1 Hamilton Papers, 149 — 56, C. S. 

^ Lndlow, 1. 186. 

3 Letters to H. Maria, 78, C. S. * History, x. 168. 
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ment was brought against them in Milton's first 
political treatise \ Bramhall had remarked that if the 
king would not grant them Presbyterianism, they were 
for the people; and when the people resisted their 
will they were for the king. To those who did not 
realise that their policy was dominated by their eccle- 
siastical aim', it was natural enough that they should 
seem, as they seemed at different times to both 
Royalists and Independents, a 'crafty and perfidious 
generation'/ The saying afterwards became current 

Lthat the Presbyterians had brought the king to the 
block and the Independents had cut off his head^A 

But the Presbyter ians deserted their late companions 
no t only because they differed from them in relation to 
C hurch government, but because th^ y^aAia ^f jjj^iy 
c reed was far less democra tic. In every Presbyter ian 
writer from Calvin downwards, w hile the People. ar e 
e xalted^ the Pleb a s^r^ trPAfftH ysn f,h scanty resp ect. 
*The popular government,' declared Baillie, 'bringeth 
in confusion, making the feet above the head".' And 
t.hftrftfnfP f.hft fl/^f.^^ n of the Independents in taking the 

mental principles o f th(^. rival p^irt.y ' They have cast 
all the mysteries and secrets of government before the 
vulgar,' wrote Clement Walker in indignation, 'and 
taught the soldiery and the people to look into them 

1 Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 

2 Op. Selden, Table-Talk, Presbytery. 

3 Nicholas Papers, ii. 82. Gp. * The Soots ' Apostasy in the 
Rump Songs, 19—21 ; and Fuller's Worthies, ii. 105, 6. 

* Stephens' Church of Scotland, n. 2S7. 
^ Dissuasive, 185. 
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and to ravel back all governments to the first principles 
of nature. They have made the people so curious that 
they will never find humility enough to submit to a 
civil rule^* And the Presbyterians desired to retain 
at least the framework of the ancient constitution. Of 
this sentiment Prynne was the spokesman. His mind 
was filled with a worship of the laws of his country as 
ardent as that of Coke ; and this cult led him into 
temporary association with men whose principles were 
utterly diflferent. But exclusive homage to the past, 
though capable under special circumstances of pro- 
viding inspiration, involves a limitation of outlook. He 
had authorised active opposition to an unjust ruler 
when the balance hung undecided; but when fortune 
had declared against the king, he interposed with a 
plea for legality. No Protestant kingdom had ever yet 
defiled its hands or stained the purity of the Reformed 
religion with the blood of its prince or king. No other 
machinery than that which was used to secure the 
well-being of the country in times of peace was to be 
called into requisition during a crisis. Afi-fiQOn-AS 
Presbyterianism had been declared the national relifg on. 
t he ^eater number of the Presbyterians cared more ^ r 
t he defence of the framework of th<^ j^ nnnafitntinn tjj^fln 
ffp thft ahtftinrnftnt fff th^'gt oiVjft Oft^ which the Constit u- 
tion hfld failed to secur e. 

T]ir ryirnts of ^hp s^n rnmer of 1648 proved J^h at 
Pr e sb yterianism had not gained firm hold in En gland. 
That it was alien to the English spirit was implicitly 
admitted by Baillie when he wrote that he expected 
much assistance to his arguments from the advance of 

^ History of Independency, ed. 1648, Part i. 48, 128. 
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the Scotch army', and frankly admitted by Henderson. 
' I confess I could have wished,' said he on his death- 
bed, ' that a Presbyterian government could have been 
established in England; but I find the disposition of 
that kingdom so generally opposite that it is not to be 
expected. They are a people so naturally inclined to 
freedom that they can hardly be induced to embrace 
any discipline that may abridge it'.' 'Presbytery,* 
echoed Baxter, 'was but a stranger here*'; and Ruther- 
ford despaired of ' a reformation*.' 

The Presbyterian majority in Parliament still con- 
tinued to negociate with Charl es^ Though Prynne 
had written hundreds of pages to prove that the de- 
position of a king and the election of another were 
authorised by reason and precedent, he now denied that 
the king could be deposed and that his son could be 
excluded from the succession. * No ordinance you can 
make/ he told the dominant party, * will be any legal 
bar against his return^' He also strove to get the 
king's proposals accepted^. But the result of the war 
was quickly seen. A monster petition, probably drawn 

^ Journals, ii. 121. 

2 Death-bed Declaration, 6, T. P., vol. 443. 

» Life, Part ii. 146. Cp. Forster^a Marten, 267—83. 

* Letters, ed. 1863, n. 313, 14. 

'^ * We only desired settlement,' said Hollis, * without specifying 
any form.' Memoirs, 192 — 6. 

^ Memento against the Execution of Charles L Somers' Tracts, 
Y. 174 — 83. Cp. the protest of the Scotch Commissioners, Pari. 
Hist, in. 1277, 8. The tidings of the execution, however, caused but 
little emotion in Scotland, Burton's Scotland, yi. 424 — 6. 

^ The speech appeared as a manifesto a month later, T. P., 
vol. 539. Attention was called to the change of attitude in Prynne 
V. Prynne, T. P., vol. 640. 
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up by Henry Marten, demanded the abolition of the 
Monarchy and the House of Lords*. To Ludlow and 
many others it seemed that the time had now come to 
determine * whether the king should govern as a God 
or whether the people should live under a government 
derived from their own consent'/ And to this question 
the declaration of St Albans shewed that the army 
returned the same answer as the minority of the 
Commons'. A month later the army replied to the 
resolution that the king's concessions at Newport were 
ground for a ftiture settlement by the dispatch of 
polonel Pride to Westminster. On Ja nuary 4, th e 
If If Commons passed three great resolutions! The first 
resolved that the people were the orig inal oi alTjus t 
p ower in the State: the second that the Commo ns 
possessed the supreme powei'^as'T&presentatives of th e 
p eople ; the third, that whatever was enacted by ttt em 
s hould have "tRe force of law, without needing J ihe 
co nsent either of king or of the House of P eers. ^ 
Pttonth later, the th rnrjr rmbir^imi in tht ^^^ rftH^li^t inna 
became a fact. T heoretically a republic since January. 4. 
184.^, »nH vi sibly from January 30, Enf yla-i]^ ^^ ^ 
r epublic in every sense from the formal abolition of th e 
M o«archy* and the House of I -^rdfl ^^ F^^rnaryj^?', 

1 Pari Hist., ra. 1006—11. 

2 Ludlow, I. 206, 7. 

3 Rughworth, vi. 664—70. 

^ The statues of the Kings were now thrown headlong from 
Inigo*8 portico. Milman^s St PauVSf 863. 
^ C. J. under dates. 
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II. 

' Even the crucifying of our blessed Saviour/ wrote 
Digby to Ormond, ' did nothing equal this murder, his 
kingdom bein^ not of this world and he being judged 
by a lawful tribunal*.' A large number of persons, 
however, was now prepared for some form of republican 
government, whether or not they approved of the 
execution of Charles I. The publications during the 
last month of the king's life witness to the prevalence 
of republican ideas. An anonjnnous author, in Rectify- 
ing Principles of the Sovereignty of Kingdoms^ repeated 
the thrice-told tale, challenging the world to find him 
any other use of a king than in the welfare and safety 
of the people, and to deny that this lost a king was 
useless. 'We desire,' he concluded, *that these pre- 
mises may be accepted as absolute^' The 'Army's 
Vindication' a few days later reveals even more 
remarkably the confidence of the impregnable theo- 
retical position of the winning side. What form of 
government is best? asked the author, and replied 
that in his judgment monarchy was the worst*. ' Much 
land,' he continues, 'is unnecessarily detained from 
public use and profit to maintain an unuseful creature. 
What more absurd than for a people to be at such an 
expense to keep one of whom they have no need nor use 
at all, and can do much better without ? ' When abuses 
break forth in a State, they are less easily and thoroughly 

1 Carte's Ormond, vi. 606. 

2 T. P., vol. 637, 30, 1. 

3 T. P., vol. 538, 61. Cp. * Parliament justified,* by Three 
Students of Trinity, T. P., vol. 545. 
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suppressed in a monarchy than in other governments. 
A king is useless because he hears only by other men's 
ears and sees only by other men's eyes. The ministers 
are usually corrupt and oppressors of the people, 
whereas in other governments places are not open for 
such men. For where the people choose their own 
magistrates, they must needs be good. A Republican 
Government is the best, being the mean between 
Monarchy and Anarchy. People are less sensible than 
beasts if they remain in bondage under Monarchy, when 
they are able to free themselves. 

Every relipous body, again, except the Presb y- 
terians* and the Anglicans^ has become friendly to 
r epubUcan princip les. 

T hough their pr^amfAflfn^a haj^ tnld ft tftjft of fl.n 
PYfiftphinnfllly ftmiRftrvfl,tivft character^ tfb^ T^flpfigta huA 

Tin thfiorftf.iV prpforPT^Pfi ^nr Mnnnmiiy^ nnrl nnnf mmp1nf.pH 

t he execution of the roval victim without emqt ion. As 
a party they did not erect the feet into a theory ; but 
the opinions of some of the more radical of their 
members were expressed by a pamphlet entitled The 
Oolden Rule of Justice advanced. The author, Canne, 
had been pastor of the Baptist Church in Amsterdam, 
and on his return to England had founded Broadmead 
Chapel. He had already gained notoriety by his attack 
on the Church and on those who continued in com- 



^ If Dorothy Osborne is to be trusted, Stephen Marshall was 
perhaps an exception. She describes a sermon of his to Temple. 
* What do you think he told us? Why, if there were no kings nor 
queens, it would be no loss to God at all.' Letters of Dorothy 
Osborne, 190, 1. 

2 Confessions of Faith, 278, 2S7. 
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munion with it\ and during the war had aided in the 
spread of radical ideas. The present work expressed 
the common form of the theory of the sovereignty of 
the people. St Paul had inculcated obedience lest the 
Christians might imagine they owed no duties to an 
heathen magistracy. P assing from the general to the 
p articular. Canne asks why, since all flgrAP. fhs^t a. 
t yrant may be assassinated^ he may not be brought t o 
tfial. If the execution of a kinp aftftr legal process was 
a novelt y, it pointed not to depravity, but to a ss nae of 
j ustice and a love nf fair dftaling wh ich were ne w*. 

Above all, the Independents had r ^w ft^gg^imf^H a 
definitely republican posiJa on. In the discussions on 
the proposals of the Levellers in the autumn of 1648, 
to which Goodwin and some of his fellow-ministers 
were called, the Independents found themselves fighting 
side by side with lilbume and Wildman for com- 
plete exclusion of the magistrate from ecclesiastical 
matters'. A few weeks before the death of the king, 
Hugh Peters took advantage of a command to preach 
before the two Houses to declare that he had had a 
revelation how to free the nation from its Egyptian 
bondage. Monarchy, ' both here and in all other places/ 
was to be extirpated, and Charles himself was compared 
to Barabbas, whom the foolish citizens would have 
released*. "Rijt. th^ moat striking proof of the chang e 
wh ich the political theory f>f nftrt^q, i n members of the^ 
s ect had undergone was the approval extended to jb he 

^ Necessity of Separation, ed. Hanserd Enollys Sooiety, especially 
194, 273, 274. 

2 20—36. T. P., vol. 643. » Clarke Papers, ii. 73—182. 

« Echard, 652. Cp. Evelyn's Diary, Jan. 17, 1649. 
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c onduct of the reipcidea by it8 leader'. Biiring t.>i n 
tr ial of the king, Goodwin Maaed his ]^iaht and Ri^k t. 
well met, the most striking document in the develop - 
ment of the political th eory of the Independents, 
i tevolutioparv concluBiona are now stated aa agioms. 'I t 
i s lawful for any man even by violence to wreat a. aword 
o ut of the hand of a madman, though it be never so 
l egally his; ...lor the lives and limlw nf m en am tji hu 
preferred before the exorbitant wills and humours o f 
men under distempe r.' It was absurd to protest that 
there was no mandate from the people for an act which 
was of sovereign necessity for their benefit. 'The army 
conforms to a law of far greater authority than any one, 
yea, than all the laws of the land put together, the law 
of Natuce,_Q£_Necessity, and of love to their country 
and nation ; which being the law of God written in the 
fleshly tables of men's hearts, hath a jurisdiction over 
all human constitutions.. ..Yea, many of the very laws 
of God themselves think it no disparagement to give 
place to their elder sister, the law of necessity, and 
to surrender their authority into her hand, when she 
speaketh....For no law is of universal application or 
validity.' The lawfulness and goodness of an action 
was to be measured and judged by what was likely to 
follow from it'. 

Though Goodwin mainjAJnaH ttiat 1.0 haA eaid 

n othing which was not implicit ip th** wnrlrg n£. the 
B ^formers, nay, in Prynne's Sovere u fn PikiMrr. th ere 
waa some truth i n the accusation that he was 'th e 

^ Though man]' of ita membeiB vonld wilUngly have orowned 

GlouoeBter : Welwood'i Memoirt, 90. 

= 12— 36, T. P.,TOl.686. 
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fi rst Protestant paraon i^ ^ pprnvp. fpg^fi^Hft^' For the 
position which he had assumed was, indeed, a most 
extreme one. To set the la ws of God and Nature 

■ '9 

above those of man was done by most of those wh o 
h ad taken sides agfl inst thp. Icing; hnt to subject the 
l aws of God to the * T/f^ws of NpfPaait y ' was a nov elty 
in its frank fiynidfiTn . Bevond this it was impossibl e 
to ^o. Goodwin, who had b efore represe nted the mo re 

^^^frf^^-^ ^T^g ^^ ^^^ r^^Jj ^^^ ^^^ r eached a positio n 
i ndistinpn i^l^al^lft fr^m \^'^\ of Hugh "PH^^, whn rp- 

ppj^tpd with fprvQiir t^^ TMnnn 7)]ypif.f.iB iTTimPf^iftfply 

gftpr f.lip If^'r^pf'fl hrnd had fnillrn^ 

A far m ore powerful advoca cy of the new go vern- 
ment came from the greatest thinker a^i d writ-^r ^^ ^^^ 
I ndependent ran ks. 

An y examination of the sources of Milto nV p^li^iV^I 
o piniops must be^ with his classical stud ies. Aubrey 
remarks' that his republicanism arose from his ' being 
so conversant in Livy and the Boman authors, and the 
greatness he saw done by the Roman Commonwealth.' 
He may stand therefore as the chief of those whom 
TTnhKpa d r g r rih o n an h a ving in th fi ir yonth read t he 
books ' written by famous men of the ancient Grecia n 
and Roma n Commonwealths, concern in g their poli ty 
and then* great actions, in which the popular gove rn- 
ment was extolled by the glorious name of Liberty 
and Monarc hy disgraced by the name of tyranny, 
and who thereby became in love with their forms of 

^ Goodwin's Re-jgly to Attacks j i. T. P. vol. 540. 
« Brooks' Puritans, ra. 350—69. 
' Aubrey's Lives, ii. 447. 

G. 12 
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government \' In the whole spirit of his politi cal 
thjnt^j^g, in hifi fionfip.ption of thp. StAte aft an organism, 
i n his comprehensive view o f mf^ional well-bei ng, in hi s 
s acrifice of the undistinguished multitude t^9 the 
natural peers of mankind, he is classic al. Of the 
influence of the Italian republics there is little explicit 
trace, though a letter to Diodati proves that he atten- 
tively studied their history". Tt ih YTltb Ma.fv>hifl.vplb' 
t.bfl.t l]j^ fl.p.knnwlfid| yed debt to modem tbinkpTS begrins. 
The great Florentine's love for ancient Rome may well 
have attracted Milton's notice ; and he further gratefully 
recognised in him the author of the theory that the 
best government was mixed*. But though in the 
Commonplace Book we hear more of teachers than 
of events, the Aragonese formula of coronation, 
the note that Scotland was originally an elective 
kingdom, the testimony from Holinshed that the 
sovereign was not crowned until he had sworn to 
administer justice, seem to speak already of the 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrat es^, 

The importance of the disc overv of this work lies in 
the evidence it provides tha t. Milton^ earli^at pffli^ ifial 

B ^t the works which issued from his pen in the years 
b etween his return from Italv and the execution of the 

1 Behemoth, Dialogue 1. The classical students were the fourth 
class of * seducers ' of the nation. Cp. Leviathan^ ch. 29. The Tzar 
Nicholas was of a similar opinion, denouncing the classics as the 
fautors of revolt. 

^ Prose Works J ed. Bohn, in. 496. 

' Commonplace Book, 41, G. S. 

* ib, 27—33. 
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king seem to foreshadow the rejection of the potep tial 
t yranny involved in the monarfihioAl idea . Tn otip. aftr ifta 
of tracts he pleaded for intellectual and relig ious 
l iberty , at first against the Church, and, after the f all 
o f the Church, against the Presbyteri ans. In anothe r, 
he c laimed domestic liberty, in opp osition to men of a ll 
p arties, though supportea, as he took pains to shew^ b y 
s ome of the T^athe jfi nf i}\a Prnfpgf.nnf. nVinrpK The 

bo oks proved, not only that the dominant impulse of 
his life was the achievement of liberty, but that he w as 
b old enough to pursue his way undaunted by th e 



o pinion of men. When Milton came forward as a 
political teacher he was already known as a ' libertine 
who would be tied by no obligation to God or Man\' 

It is no longer possible to discover at what date the 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates was begun. At any 
rate, the appearance of the pamphlet ^ fortnight afte r 
t he ki ng's execution announ ced that Milton ha d 
at tached bimselt more clo sel y to the Regicides th an 
h ad any other person in Eng land. But although he 
declares that he would have been ready to have added 
his signature to the Death- Warrant, we do not find the 
detestation of monarchy that his later works were to 
contain, l ^n were bom free, says Milton, in^ the 
ima ge and resemblance of God Himse lf; but wro ng 
and viol ence fntpring in among thenTTrom Adam's sin, 
f.hpy ftgrftftd hy ^TnTn^n Ififl gue to bind each other fro m 
mut ual inju ry. One or more individuals were selected 

1 Walker's Independency, Part ii. 199 ; Oangraena, i. 34 ; BailUe's 
Disituasive, 116, etc. It need scarcely be said that the view of 
Milton's attitude towards public affairs so ably expressed in Mark 
Pattison's biography is untenable. 

12—2 
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"on account of their wisdom and virtue and entrusted 
with the administration of the affairs of the community, 
not as lords but as commissioners. The power remains 
fundamentally in the people and cannot be taken from 
them without a violation of their birthright. To say 
that kings are accountable to none but God overturns 
all law and government ; for if they fear not God, — 
and most do not, — the people hold their lives and 
^estates by the tenure of their grace and mercy^^cThe 
people may therefore reject and depose them whenever 
they care to do so, by the right of freebom men to be 
governed as seems po them best. If , however, it is th e 
p eople's right to depose a good king, it is their duty to 
d epose a tvra nt. If the law of nature allows a man to 
defend himself even against the king in person, does 
not it justify much more the self-defence of a whole 
Commonwealth ? If no Protestant nation has yet 
punished its ruler, it is not because the nation -was 
Protestant but because the king did not deserve 
punishment. Honour, then, to those who have had 
courage to be a precedent to others, who have dared 
to teach the world that ' for the future no potentate, 
but to his sorrow, may presume to turn upside down 
whole kingdoms of men V 

There are several points to be noticed in this 
eloquent pamphlet. By his declaration of thft ori p ri na.1 
free dom of men and his acceptance of that variety of 
t he social contract theory whi< ; ^h rftt ,aiT^a ^^^r* irho p^npl^^ 
a power greater than that w hiV-h th^y HnrrppHprj Stilton 

^ dp. the magnificent passage at the end of c. 8 of the Defenno 
Prima, beginning * Oar ancestors, if they have any knowledge of our 
affairs, must needs rejoice over their posterity.' 
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thoug ht. By his champiopship of the theory of 
Natural Rights, he separates himself from Ireto n 
and what may hp. deHnrihed as the positive school. 
B y bis adducing the teaching of the principal re- 
for mers, he copnects his political theory with Ji is 
Protestantism. By his historical illustrations, he de- 
sires to prove that the reason of mankind, whether or 
no expressed in laws, points in the same direction. 
And yet there is nothing to denote that he as j ret 

preferred j^ Rf^pnhlifi f.n s^ny nihf^r foi' m of governme nt. 

He is still able to conceive a king who should not be a 
t3rrant. Further events must take place before Monarchy 
is rejected as necessarily ipcompatible with the liberty 
which" Miltop cherishes equally with life itself. 

The King's Book had appeared at the same time 
as Miltop's earliest political pamphlet, and, rising on 
the crest of the great wave of reaction, appeared to the 
Council of State suflSciently formidable to demand an 
answer. The Eikonoklastes, accordingly, made its ap- 
pearance in the autumn of the same year. " The greater 
part of the work closely follows the king, 'or his 
household rhetorician V chapter by chapter, through 
the events of the long struggle. Two developments, 
however, are to be discerned. In the first place, the 
character of the references to the monarch himself 
has changed. The glee with which the author traces 
the plagiarism from the Arcadia and rushes to infer- 
ences therefrom, the credulity with which he accepts 
the story of the king's murder of his father and of 
his connection with the Irish massacres, his unfeeling 

1 0. 4. 
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jeer at Charles' vain request for his chaplains ; these 
and many other passages point to a bitterness that 
is new. Traces, accordingly, of a less sympathetic 
attitude towards monarchy in general become visible 
in this treatise. 'We learn from both sacred and 
profane history,' he remarks, in introducing a discus- 
sion on Church government^ 'that the kings of this 
world have both ever hated and instinctively feared 
the Church of God.' And elsewhere we read that 
kings though strong in legions are but weak in 
argument, 'since they have ever been accustomed 
from their cradle to use their will only as their 
right hand, their reason as their left'.' The possi- 
bility of a monarch not being a knave or a fool is 
forgotten. Equally does a second point demand 
notice. When the Tenure was written, the author 
believed that the vast majority of the nation took 
what he regarded as the rational view of the relations 
of kings and subjects. But the tide was turning 
while Milton was writing his first book, and was 
running rapidly while he was engaged on his second. 
He learned that he had over-estimated the area in 
which wisdom was to be found, that he had exagge- 
rated the worth of the mass of individuals who 
composed the nation ; and the shadow of this disen- 
chantment falls darkly across the pages. The country 
of free men, each with his birthright, his instinct 
for freedom, his divine origin and model, has now 
faded away, and in its place we have an * inconstant, 
irrational and hapless herd, begotten to servility,' 
enchanted with the device of the king at his prayers. 

1 0. 17. « Preface. 
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In the following year appeared Milton's Defence 
of the English People against Salmusius, the fruit of 
almost twelve months' hard work. A little additional 
light is to be found in a careful study of the polemic. 
Milton's opinions have now reached the point wher e 
M onarchy itself meets with unqualified rejectio n. 'You 
liken a monarchy to the government of the world by 
one God ! I pray you, answer me whether you think 
any can deserve to be invested with a power here on 
earth that shall resemble His power that governs the 
world except such a person as doth infinitely excel all 
other men?' We find, in the second place, the fullest 
s tatement of Miltnn'a finnoftptinn of the Law of Na ture. 
His opponent having defended his case by an appeal 
to the teachings of this code, Milton grapples with 
the whole question*. It is easy to prove that no- 
thing is more agr eeableto the Law of Nature tEa n 
t hat punishment should be inflicted on tyrant s. For 
it is a principle imprinted on all men's minds to re- 
gard the good of all mankind. Since, then, it does 
not regard the private good of any particular person, 
even of a prince, no king can pretend any right to 
do mischief. Hereditary ^ government is contrary^ to 
t he Law of Nature ; for nobodv has a right to be ki ng 
u nless he excels all others in wisdom and coura ge. 
Those who reign without these qualifications have 
climbed to power by force or faction. . Nature ap- 
points that wise men should govern fools, not that 
the wicked should rule over the good ; and those who 
take the government out of such men's hands act 
agreeably to the Law of Nature. 

^ 0. 5, passim. 
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III. 

w^ JnliTi (^oolr^ already famous as chief prosecutor 
of the king and honourably distinguished from his 
fellow lawyers by the readiness with which he ac- 
cepted proposals for the reform of the law*. A few 
days after the execution of Charles appeared the 
speech which he had intended to deliver, should the 
prisoner have pleaded to the charge*. The work 
throws an interesting light on the mental attitude 
of the average regicide. By what law is the king 
condemned? Such is the crucial question. Without 
a moment's hesitation comes the reply, ' By the unani- 
mous consent of all rational men in the world, written 
in every man's heart with the pen of a diamond in 
capital letters.' That there is no special statute em- 
powering the people to judge and condemn a tjn-ant 
is irrelevant; such a law is no more necessary than 
one enacting that men should eat and drink. Nay, 
were there a law specially forbidding such conduct, it 
would be invalid; for the Law of Nature not only 
supplements the laws of men, but overrides them. 
The application of the rule to the particular case is 
as indisputable as the rule itself The community 
had agreed to oflfer the king power in order to the 
preservation of society, and on his acceptance of it a 
mutual trust had been created. On the breach of this 

* Vindication of Professors and Profession of the Law^ T. P. 
vol. 662, 6, 30, 70, 92, etc. 
2 T. P. vol. 642. 
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trust, the penalty which was implicit in the very idea 
of a contract had been enforced \' 

The 'babbling and brazen-faced solicitor/ as he 
was designated by Sir Philip Warwick', proceeded to 
devote such leisure as his oflScial duties in Ireland 
allowed him to the further illustration of these prin- 
ciples. The character of the new work is indicated 
in its title, 'Monarchy no creature of God's making, 
proving by Scripture and Reason that Monarchical 
Government is against the mind of God, and that 
the execution of the late king was one of the fattest 
sacrifices Queen Justice ever had'/ Unlike its prede- 
cessor, it reveals a definitely anti-monarchical position. 
A good king is a contradiction in terms. One who 
appears so simply gives the people ' many good words 
and a few good acts in order to enslave them faster, 
like those we call good witches that seem to cure 
one that they may without suspicion bewitch many.' 
Cook solemnly announces the Divine disapprobation 
of monarchy. Parliament put an end to kingship, not 
out of any affection for change, nor merely for the 
ease of the people, but because God commanded it to 
be done*. No other variety of monarchy than abso- 
lutism is presumed possible, and, since God appoints 
only such government as is just and reasonable. He is 
no more the author of monarchy than of sin. If it be 
objected that kingdoms nevertheless exist, we must 
reply that, as in the case of evil, they are permitted 
'for ends and reasons best known to His Divine 
Majesty.' The ground of the erroneous impression 

1 22—42. 3 Memoirt, 337. 

« T. P. vol. 1238. * Preface. 
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that God approves of it is to be found in the habit 
of 'snatching at the Scriptures/ reading here a verse 
and there a verse, instead of taking pains to know 
the whole mind of God. Presumably on the strength 
of his proficiency in this exalted science, the author 
recalls to the memory of his readers the wet summer 
of 1648, and declares that it testified to the Lord's 
exceeding displeasure with those who would have 
made peace with the king^ After such an unmis- 
takeable proclamation of the Divine disapprobation 
of the government of a Single Person, it is remark- 
able that Cook should express a directly contrary 
opinion. What abundance of good, he soliloquizes, 
might one rare incomparable person do in a short 
time, when great councils can move but slowly. But 
he recollects himself almost immediately and adds 
rapidly that such a thought is but worldly wisdom, 
since the best of men are but men and there is no 
grace but may be counterfeit. Such power would 
coiTupt the best man living'. That such a thought 
should have flashed across the mind of so resolute a 
republican helps us to understand the welcome that 
greeted the coup dOtat of two years later. The slip 
does not recur. Whm the question arises whether a 
nation may live happily under a mixed monarchy, the 
re ply is in the nej?ative . Monarchy and Liberty are 
incompatible. A people must be in total bondage or 
wholly firee, if they would live in quiet. Li the same 
^&y* ^ good king is no more possible than a mixed 
monarchy. An apprentice with a kind master may 
in a certain way be said to be free; but to speak 

1 1—44. « 61, 2. 
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strictly, he remains a servant. Besides, the analogy 
is merely fanciful. Monarchs are nearly always mon- 
sters, bom for the scourge of mankind. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles*? A more 
reasonable spirit appears in the protest against the 
notion of * many godly, honest hearts ' that knowledge 
was less requisite in a commonwealth than in a mon- 
archy; whereas learning was not only for a Court, but 
for the glory of all nations. Equally da ngerous w as 
the opinion t hat every honest man was fit jfco be 

miniatftr. The discussion of legal 
reform reaffirms the positions of his earlier pamphlet. 
Doubtless many formalities and ceremonies deserved 
to be buried in the sepulchre of monarchy. The 
author hoped that his colleagues were not possessed 
with the pernicious principle that if an inch of their 
prerogative was parted with, it would be their de- 
struction. If the Commonwealth flourished it was 
no matter what became of their practices. YeLJihiB 
im presflion left by a ftt^idy of Cook's worka is f.hfl.t _nf 
weakness and cr udity. His own convicti <;^T^fi, fl"^^ ^^ 

t.hft anprftmafiy f>f f.Ko Taw nf Natnrp, ff||ft JTY^pnsRibilft.y 

o f a mixed monar ^^hy ^^ ^ gftO*^ ^^'"g, ^^^ "^"^^iftd fi^ 
a xioms requiring no proof.^ He appeals to Scripture 
and scorns the 'puddles of history.' T he attitude of 
mind is fundamentally subjective; the method purely 
alpstrac t. 

Of equal importance was Marchamont Needham. 
Commencing his journalist's life by editing a paper 
in the Parliamentary cause from 1643 to 1646, he 
had proceeded to devote his services for an equal 

1 129—131. 
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period to the Royalists. His royalism was never 
more than skin-deep and his appearance as a repub- 
lican was not long delayed, for in the spring of 1650 
he issued his 'Case of the Commonwealth, proving 
the equity, utility and necessity of submission to the 
present government against all the scruples and pre- 
tences of the opposite parties^' The pamphlet ex- 
plains that the seeming inconsistency of appearing 
under a new flag arose from the conviction that the 
conscientious man should recognise the will of God 
as expressed in the success with which the govern- 
ment had met. The publication was rewarded with 
a government pension, despite the dangerously cynical 
character of its thought'; and on the issue of the first 
number of the Mercurius Politicus a few weeks later, 
Needham takes his place as one of the authorised 
exponents of the policy of the government. The 
sincerity of his republican professions was further 
vouched for by the fact that he became 'a great crony' 
of Milton's*. 

The opening pages of the Excellency of a Free 
State present us with a view of Monarchy very similar 
to that which we found in the works of Cook. It is 
credited with no merits. When the people are en- 
trusted with the government, on the other hand, they 
are so fully occupied in looking after the preservation 
of their own rights that they never think of usurping 
those of other men. That none but honest and public- 

1 T. P. vol. 600. 

' Cp. the excellent remarks of Gardiner, Commonwealth and 
Protectorate^ i. 282 — 6. 

» Wood's Fasti, Part ii. 414. 
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spirited men will desire to occupy places of authority, 
the machinery of government should be so arranged 
that the public service becomes a burdensome occu- 
pation. A further precaution is taken by strictly 
limiting the duration of the tenure of power, since 
in political as well as physical bodies, motion is the 
grand preventive of corruption. By this means, no 
time is afforded for self-seeking to ripen into fiax^tion, 
and legislators speedily experience the results of their 
own activity. A free state also brings ynih it many 
positive advantages. A popular regime secures that 
the door of honour stands open to all that ascend 
by the steps of merit and virtue. And yet, however 
much success or service entitles a man to the grati- 
tude of the nation, it is a prime principle of State that 
be hindered from being too powerful or popular. 
But anarchy is as impossible in a free State as op- 
pression ; for when we talk of The People, we do not 
mean the confused and promiscuous mass of men, nor 
those who have forfeited their rights by delinquency, 
apostasy or even neutrality. The government is con- 
ducted by the worthy members of the community and 
by no others^ Concerning this system, the most suit- 
able to nature and reason, certain misunderstandings 
are rife. The most common, perhaps, is that which 
regards it as incompatible with the existence of so- 
ciety. But, in fact, it is only in a popular govern- 
ment that the preservation of property is guaranteed, 
since in monarchy, every man's right is placed under 
the will of another. No precedent can be cited by 
the enemies of freedom against the People's govem- 

» 23-60, T. p. vol. 1676. 
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ment, for it will always appear that the people were 
not in fault but provoked by craft or injustice. A 
second mistake is also widely prevalent. It is thought 
that successful government demands judgment and 
experience, and that in consequence the perpetual 
presence of inexperienced members in positions of 
importance would involve a want of steadiness and 
decision in the policy of the government. The in- 
ference, however, is unwarranted. The chief duty of 
those who hold the reins of government is to provide 
remedies for the ills of the country, and since matters 
of grievance are matters of common sense, there is 
no need of any special skill or judgment in devising 
laws for their remedy'. But though Needham is con- 
vinced that a free State is not open to any damaging 
indictment, he feels that certain principles of policy 
should be borne in mind. It is most essential, for 
instance, that a community in a state of freedom 
should keep close to the rules of a free State, so 
that in any alteration of government the seeds of 
Monarchy may not sprout forth. It is important, too, 
that every child should be educated in the principles 
of freedom, and at a suitable age should solemnly 
abjure the principle of kingly government. Respect 
for the authority of the votes of Parliament should 
also be inculcated at an early age, and treason against 
its majesty should be made a capital crime. All 
should be accountable, yet frivolous charges against 
those in authority must be avoided. Above all, not 
'Reason of State, that strange pocus,' but honesty 
is to inspire the councils of the state. *The Court 

1 81—128. 
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Gospel taught in that unworthy book, the Prince, has 
gained thousands of proselytes; but in a free State 
nobody mistakes breaches of faith for policy.' Of more 
special directions Needham is sparing; but it is inte- 
resting to notice that a warning is registered against 
the union of legislative and executive power in the 
same hands^ 

The work contains some excellent principles of 
government; but it is disfigured by not a little soph- 
istry*. The passage in which the author attempts to 
answer the contention that in a democracy divisions 
and tumults are rife is an example. The people, says 
Needham, almost in the words of Burke, are never in 
fault ; they are merely provoked by injustice or craft. 
But this distinction really surrenders the whole case, 
for it admits that disturbances occur, and that injustice 
and craft are to be found in a democratic community. 
Another instance is met with in his discussion of the 
objection that government needs judgment and ex- 
perience. In the first place, his contention that the 
devising of remedies for the ills of the nation is the 
only important task of government implies a very 
inadequate notion of the function of the State; and 
in the second, the assertion that matters of grievance 
require no great skill to be remedied points to a 
lack of observation that is almost childish. A further 
example of loose thinking appears in connection with 
his recommendation of the separation of powers. In 
no case are the legislative and executive to be in 

1 145—246. 

^ It was exhaustively and acutely criticised by John Adams, 
Works, VI. 1—223. 
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the same hands; yet he pleads for a single chamber. 
The first vote of his assembly divides it into two 
parties, and the majority becomes omnipotent in every 
department of State. 

In addition to those who thus indirectly supported 
the Government by their advocacy of republicanism, 
champions of the actual regime were not wanting. 
Mrs Hutchinson, who speaks for her husbaiid, de- 
clared that the Parliament had restored the Com- 
monwealth to a 'happy, rich and plentiful condition^;' 
and an anonymous adherent was convinced that with 
a fair trial it would take its place with Venice and 
other long-lived republics^ To the ecstatic fancy of 
Ludlow, the nation seemed likely to attain in a short 
time such measure of happiness as human affairs were 
capable of ^ 

There were many, however, by whom these opinions 
were not shared. 

1 Memoirs, 362. 

• Persuasive to Compliance, 6, T. P. vol. 665. 

' Memoirs, i. 843. 



CHAPTER VI. 
The Antagonists of the OLiGAj BteHY. 

The eve nts which culminated in the death of the 
king gave a new impetus to democratic ideas \ The 
resemblance, however, between the regime that fol- 
lowed and the ideal s th&t had been formed extend ed 
no furth er than that the government of England ^w as 
u Qt monarchic al. T he rule of the Rump was as es- 
senti ally the government of a minority a s ha d be en 
t hat of the king ; and it res ted on the sword. The 
c ountry was ruled, not bv IfliW" ^^ ^^.a nwn fr^akjjig^ 
but by the arbitrary proclamations of a body of men 



which by successive mutilations had come to represen t 
nobod y. 

But this was not all. In addition to the fact 
that the form of the government was not 'such as 
the people approved/ its spirit was such as to exag- 
gerate the anomaly of its position. T he State Pape rs 
of the time reveal to us a picture of what can only 

^ It was typical .that the abolition of the veto of the Court of 
Aldermen over the Common Council, though vainly attempted for 
years, was now accomplished without effort. Sharpens London, 
n. 303. 

O. 13 
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be described as tyran ny. As was frankly replied to 
Sir Roger Twysden, when pleading against the con- 
fiscation of his estates, the House did not look at the 
ni ce observanoft of thft law^ T he principle which was 
consi stently followed was to stifle every expression^ of 
opinion throughout the country. 'Keep a watchful 
eye on tte confluence of the people on any pretence/ 
were the instructions of the Council of State to their 
representatives in the counties, 'especially in times 
like these. The most diligent care must be taken 
to prevent such meetings of the multitude that may 
make use of pretence to begin insurrection or carry 
on designs to the interruption of the public peace*.' 
No entry is so common as the notice of a warrant 
against the circulation of books and newspapers', and 
Mabbott, the licenser, was dismissed for laxity*. Rider s 
were issued to seize all the private presses in the 
counties anr^ to arrest the hft^^^^ ^^ Vkrualrgg How 
tyrannical was the effort to muzzle the press is shewn 
by the fact that, despite the utmost activity of the 
Government, its exertions were to a great extent fruit- 
less •. The religious freedom of the people was as 
little respected. It was ordered that 'nothing by pre- 
tence of pulpit liberty should be suffered in prejudice 

^ Bisset's CommonweaUh, n. 426. It was in vain, for instance, 
that the seamen told the Government that they 'apprehended it 
inconsistent with the principles of freedom to force men to serve.' 
Single Sheets, B. M., 669, f . 19, No. 33. 

2 C. S. P., 1661, 286. 

' Cp. C. S. p., 1650, 533 for a specimen page. 

• C. S. P., 1649, 50, 127. 

• C. S. P., 1650, 185. 

• C. S. P., 1651—2, 444. 
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of the peace and honour of the Government*/ The 
Council of State did its best to suppress even the 
observance of Christmas^ It was onlv because t he 
c ountry was to a great extent paraly sed with _t he 
e ffort of the struy yift, hftoji-i^flp tho moj^y^fy ^qq igp]jf 

u p into parties among whom combination, at leas t 
for the time, was impossible. ^ ^^ qK/^tt^ q11 ^im fa^^ 

th at the minority pna«P.«SftH nnntml nf tVK> army f.]^i4: 

hh^ aftVftmTTiftnf. yr as able to maintain its elf. The 
single merit of the Oligarchy was that its mem^iera 
^ere good administrators ^ 



I. 

T he most powerful opposition was that which pr o- 
ceeded from thft T^vp^l ftra 

After the reconciliation of soldiers and ofl&cers early 
in 1648, the current of recriminatory pamphlets had 
again begun to flow*. But the revival of the royal 
cause induced Lilbume to seek a reconciliation with 
the enemy. If Oliver would act honourably, he was 
willing to forget the harsh treatment he had received 
from him and to aid him with the last drop of his 
blood^ The danger passed away sooner than had 
been anticipated; but Lilbume continued to desire 

1 C. S. P., 1661—2, 116. 

a C. S* P„ 1650, 4S4. 

» Cp. Coke's Detection, ii. 30—1. 

* People*8 Prerogative and Privileges^ T. P., voL 427. England^s 
Weeping Spectacle of John Lilbume^ T. P., voL 40. Windtor Projecti 
and Weetmintter Practices^ T. P., voL 442. 

^ Legal, Fundamental Liberties, 32, 

13—2 
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a rapprochement. W hy should not representatives o f 
t he minority in Parliament, of the army and of th e 
L evellers meet and draw up a final Agrfiftmen t ? The 
s uggestion was well receiv ed ^ and the Royalists hey d 
in alarm that the Indepfindp.nta a-nH T.PVA|]f>rg wer^ 
agreed in aiminy to 'root o ut ^^^ lrip£r^ ' The 'Agree- 
ment' that was drawn up by the majority of the Com- 
mittee which proceeded to sit at Whitehall naturally 
bore marks of its joint authorship. Yet t he Leveller s 
c ould congratulate themselves on the document as 

a whole. The Council was to act according to the 

■■■ ■ — J—— p 

in structions and limitations imposed on it by th e 
Parliament which elected it, and the Parliament in 
like manner was to be subordinate to t h^ p.lp/^tnrR- 
AU cases were to be settled by a jury, and no branch 
of Government was to possess any judicial power. Im- 
prisonment for debt was to be abolished. No one 
was to contribute to the maintenance of Ministers of 
whose teaching he did not approve. A new Parlia- 
ment, finally, was to be urged to rid the kingdom of 
lawyers and establish Courts in every hundred^. 

^ The Levellers, who, on the strength of Ireton's 

1 approval of their scheme when it was first mentioned 
to him, had understood that the decision of the ma- 
jority of the Committee was to be final, now thought 
that ' all had been done, as to any more debate upon 
it, and that it should without any more ado be 

1 Gal. Clar., S. P., i. 464. 

* An Agreement of the People, 7—16, T. P., vol. 476. These 
points were taken almost without ohange from a Petition of the 
inhabitants of London to Parliament on October 23. It was doubt- 
less composed by Lilburne or one of his friends. T. P., vol. 468. 
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promot ed for subscriptio n8\' Incredible as it appears 
lat they could have entertained such a notion, on 
discovering that it was to be submitted to the Council 
of OflScers for discussion they considered the army 
leader s false to their pledges^ All but the Levellers 
themselves saw that they were engaged in a hopeless 
task. 'The Grandees and the Levellers/ declared a 
Royalist journal tersely, * can as soon combine as fire 
and water; the one aim at a pure democracy, the 
others at an oligarchy*.' And this the debates of 
the OflScers, to which representatives of the Levellers 
were admitted, once more made clear*. The disap- 
pointment found expression in the Plea for Common 
Right and Freedom which was presented to Fairfax. 
If he had been honest in his declarations he had now 
the opportunity to convince the world of it. The 
opposition that was emasculating the Agreement must 
be brought to an end*. The exhortation was echoed 
in a Representation from the garrisons. in Northum- 
berland'; but the appeals produced no eflfect and the 
Agreement was tendered to Parliament almost apolo- 
getically, in the very month of the king's death. 
'The oflScers,' ran the communication to the House, 
'were far from desiring to impose their private ap- 
prehensions on the judgments of any man, much less 
on members of Parliament. If it were not accepted, 
it might at least remain as a testimony of their 

^ Legale Fundamental Liberties^ 37. 

2 Mercuriua Pragmaticas^ Dec. 19, T. P., vol. 477; cp. Carte's 
Original Letters^ i. 103, 4. 

' Clarke Papers, ii. 75 — 181. 

* T. P., vol. 636, 6. » T. P., vol. 476. 
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endeavours for a settlement \ A month later the right 
of petitioning and of meeting in the army was strictly 
limited, and o n March 1st the pr^p^"^^ ^^^ " rpvivi^)^nf 
the General Council waajifiiected. 



These measures led to a final ou tbre ak in_ the 
g ^rmy itsel f. A letter was presented to Fairfax at- 
tackiug the oflScers with great boldness. The writers 
were expelled from the army and in a few days their 
revenge was ready. The Hunting of the Foxes from 
Triploe Heath to Westminster by five small Beagles 
is one of the most effective pamphlets of the time. 
It put the question which half England was asking 
itself. *W e' were ruled bqltfe by King^ Lords and 
Commons, now by a General, Court M arfiftl sltxA 
ComTnona; ^^d we pray vou what is the differen ce'?* 
T he protest was followed by a r nntin y ii^ Tio ndon. 
T^fiipitP itff ^fliy P"pp|-<^°«^' on. the execution of Lock yer 
revealed the serious nature of the opposition wlyph 
th e^ army's policy hftf^ armiao/^ The corpse was pre- 
ceded by 'a thousand' and followed by 'thousands,' 
clothed in black and bearing the green ensign^ In 
his dying speech, the victim declared that as he was 
brought thither to suffer for the people, he knew 
that God would make his blood speak liberty to all 
England*. A few weeks later, undaunted by the de- 
cisive measures of the oflScers, Captain Thompson 
mutinied in Oxfordshire and was joined by consider- 
able numbers. His manifesto declared that since it 

1 Rushworth, vn. 1858—61. 

2 Somers TracU^ vi. 52. 

> Whitelocke, March 30th, in. 24. 

< The Army's Martyr, 6—7, T. P., vol. 552. 
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was notorious that the faith of the army had not 
been observed, no other means under heaven were 
left but to betake themselves to the law of nature to 
preserve their native rights. They were resolved to 
redeem their native country and to redeem it ac- 
cording to the principles of the Agreement of John 
Lilbume, and would endeavour to liberate him and 
his colleagues and to avenge any hurt that they 
might suffer ^ The revolt, however, was subdued, and 
the discontent in other regiments took no active form^. 
W hen next the Levellers began to rise in the Sout h 
a nd West, the soldiers whom they expected to tak e 
their part were ready to resist them '. And with this 
r epulse the final opposition by the Levellers within^ tbe 
army comfta to a. nIoRft «. 

T he stru ggle was meanwhile being carried on bv 
t he civilian LeveUe rs. True, Parliament had declare d 
t he people to be the original of all just power; bu t 
it s reforming zeal had bft fti^ finTit.Ant.ftH wif.h At>o]^xfi' 
tions*. At the end of February it was invited to 
lay seriously to heart certain proposals which found 
no place in the 'Agreement.' No interval should 

^ English SolcUera* Standard to repair to, ll, T. P., vol. 550. 
England*8 Standard advanced^ 1 — 3, T. P., voL 553. 

• Declaration of Seroope*8 and Ireton^s regiments; The Soldiers* 
Demand. T. P., vol. 655. 

> Whitelocke, ni. 31 — 8. Clarendon, zii. 151. 

^ It was at this time that Denne deserted their ranks and wrote a 
pamphlet of recantation, The Levellers* Design discovered, T. P., 
vol. 556. 

' Cp. Declaration of the Parliament and grounds of settling 
government in the way of a free state, 20, 25 — 7. Printed by order 
of Parliament. T. P., vol. 548. 
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elapse between successive Parliaments, which should 
be annual instead of biennial. No special courts 
should be erected, no tithes demanded, no imprison- 
ment for debt permitted. The laws were to be re- 
formed and liberty of religion ensured. Work and a 
comfortable maintenance should be provided for the poor 
and impotent; for the people in general had suffered 
through decay of trade and dearness of food and had 
nothing left them but hopes of better times^ No 
party had so evidently transgressed against the light 
as their old colleagues'. 

For the Second Part of England's New Chains, 
Lilbume, Walwyn, Overton and Price — the four names 
occur henceforth in invariable connection — were forth- 
with arrested". Petitions for their release at once 
began to pour in*. The women declared they could 
not eat nor drink in peace nor sleep in quiet for fear 
for their husbands and sons'. When a member of 
the House bade them stay at home and wash their 
dishes, they replied that they had scarce any left to 
wash, and were not sure of keeping these. If the lives 
of the four men were taken, they continued, as Crom- 
well appeared outside the House, nothing would satisfy 
them but his life'. Being ordered back to the closest 

1 England's New Chains, 2—12. T. P., vol. 546. 

« Second Part of England's New Chains, 17 T. P., vol. 548 ; 
Overton's Petition to the Supreme Authority of England, 3, 4, T. P., 
vol. 546. 

8 C. S. P., 1649—50, 66. 

^ Petition in the Moderate, April 2, T. P., vol. 549. Commons' 
Journals, yi.lSd, 200, etc. 

* Petition of Women, 4—7. T. P., vol. 661. 

* Mereurius Militaris, Ap. 17, ii., vol. 651. 
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durance after examination by the Council of State, 
Lilbume found means to issue a graphic account of the 
incident*. Indeed, as Mr Firth has remarked, it seemed 
utterly impossible to deprive him of ink. He had told 
the members that the laws and liberties of England 
were his inheritance and his birthright. They were 
not a Court of Justice, for the law made no reference 
to them; they were not a Council of State, for they 
had no commission from the people. When they asked 
him whether he had written the book, he replied that 
the Star Chamber had been abolished for precisely 
such questions. On his retirement from the Council 
Chamber he heard Cromwell declare his conviction 
that there was no other way of dealing with them but 
to break them to pieces'. The narrative of their 
suflFerings was closely followed by an unusually re- 
markable declaration of their principles. None were 
bom for themselves alone, but all were obliged by the 
Law of Nature and by Christianity to endeavour the 
happiness of the community. For this each must be 
able to enjoy his own with security. But this is only 
possible where the depravity of man is counteracted by 
institutions so designed as to give it no play. Xhat 
b ecause th ey demanded a good government they wer e 
f or no government at all was an inference warrant ed 
p ejther by their conduct nor their tP Af^hii^g'. 

T^^ h^gb ^'^^^ ^•^^^' ^^ ^^^^ rPgainpH by thp. party 

s ince the final breach with the army is maintained in 

\ ^ Picture of the Council of State^ T. P., voL 650. 

* 1 — 26. The experiences of the others were very similar, 26 — 64. 

' Manifesto of those unjustly styled Levellers, 3 — 7, T. P., 
voL 660. 
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the ultimate shape which the Agreement of the Peop le 
^ssumpd. The authors describe the document as ' the 

(end and full scope of all our desires and intentions in 
government, wherein we shall rest absolutely satisfied/ 
and add that they trust it will ' satisfy all ingenuous 
people that we are not such wild, irrational and 
dangerous creatures as we are aspersed/ Parliament 
is to consist of 400 members, chosen, according to 
natural right, by all of the age of 21 who are not 

(servants nor in receipt of relief. No office-holder 
may be a member, and no member may sit in two 
successive Parliaments. During adjournment the 
Government is to be conducted not by a Council but 
by a Committee. The Representative has power to 
preserve order, to regulate commerce, to supervise 
the coinage. On the other hand, it may not legislate 
in matters of religion, nor may it impress for service. 
It may not grant monopolies, nor impose taxes on food. 
Passing to the judicial part of the scheme, we meet 
the familiar requirements, equality before the law, 
definite penalties, abolition of imprisonment for debt. 
No one is compelled to witness against himself; 
prisoners are allowed counsel ; all cases must be 
settled within six months. Capital punishment is 
reserved for murder, and for the attempt to destroy 
the Agreement. Tithes are to be abolished, and each 
parish is to make its own arrangements with Ministers 
as to terms and salary. All public officers are to be 
[elected locally and to hold office for a year only. No 
jforces can be raised but by agreement of the Parlia- 
Iment and the people, the former electing the General 
pnd higher officers, the latter choosing the rest in 
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rproportion to the population. Finally, the Agreement 
[is incapable of being altered by any Parliaments 

During the summer of 1649 the leader of the party 
remained in prison^ issuing pamphlets, as usual, at 
short intervals. The Legal, Fimdamental Liberties 
once more insisted that representatives from the army 
and each county should meet and draw up an 
Agreement which should be beyond repeal'. The 
I mpeachment of Hicfh Treason against Cromwell a nd 
Ireton, surpassing in violence anything that had ye t 
ap peared from Lilburne's pe n^. determined the 
Government to silence its author*. The speech of 
the defendant at the trial which followed, filled 
though it was with quibbles and technicalities, was 
followed by such *an extraordinary great hum* that 
three more companies of foot were ordered to the Court. 
F or the jury as for the n]^]nnlfPrft, f.hp q uestion .o f 
treason resolved itself into thp. bm adAr is5ana wVi^fl^Qr 
the country should be governed by the sw ^rH nr or*, 
c ording t o its own w^l]^; and the verdict of acquitta l 
was greeted by a shout which lasted for half-an - 
ho ur and was commemorated by the striking of a 
i pedal *. 

1 T. P., vol. 662. 

2 p. 30. 

8 2—4, T. P., vol. 668. 

* C. S. P., 1649, 60, 644. Lilborne professed to fear assassina- 
tion. Memorials' of the Verney Family y iii. 142 — 5. 

' Beport of the trial in T. P., vol. 684 ; cp. comments of Bisset, 
Commonwealth^ i. ch. 4, and Gardiner, Commonwealth arid Protectorate j 
I. oh. 7, especially 186 — 8. 

« C. S. P., 1649, 60, 357—61. In December, the Government 
thought it necessary to issue orders to seize all narratives of 
Lilbnrne's trial. 668. A further proof of his popularity occurred 
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The significance of the movement in the history j) f 
political thought comes to an end at this poin ts With 
more tru tn than any other hody of im^p nf t,hp ^1^^^^ 
t he JLieveiiers could claim to he considered as the 
people's party. And it is not difficult to understand 
why it should have been so. T heir thought rested on 
t he conviction that the ord erin g of \i\\(^ life of ? r>Q>i^Ti 
s hould be in accordance with certain moral princi ples 
which every man finds implanted in him . Of these 

by the very nature of human beinp 's: not merely a 
freedom from the restraint of others, but a conscious 
and deliberate share in such an^angements as the 
community finds it necessary to make. From this 

r\g]}t nf flip inrliviHnfll aprjpfys «■« a ooro11q.ry |.hft 

s overeigmty of th f} pAnpb> a. Rovfiff>j|^tiy hmr)4?^i 
ho wever, hy 'b^^it^T Hnty — and by ju s tioo ^ Of the 
fun damentals which are inseparable from their well - 

soon after in his election as a Common Councilman. The election, 
however, was disallowed. C. J"., vi. 337. 

1 What had failed in England it was hoped might succeed in 
France. A document, emanating from Bordeaux during the civil 
war of 1651, demanding the articles of the Leveller programme, 
would seem a forgery, had it not been found by Cousin among the 
papers both of Mazarin and Cond6, Cousin's Madame de Longiievilley 
II. 465 — 76. Though the movement had no issue, the negotiations 
were followed with interest. Prophecies of change of government 
in France were applied to Cond^, Old Prophecies^ T. P., vol. 65. 
Cp. the remarks of Firth, Introduction to Hane*s Journal, 15—17* 
and Ch^ruel's Mazarin, i. 56 — 60. The state of democratic thought 
in Bordeaux preceding the arrival of the Leveller emissaries is 
described in D'Aumale's Princes de Condi, vi. 108 — 10. Republicanism 
in France was sporadic. Bibl. des Mazarinades, i. 419, 201, 202; 
C. S. P., 1648—9, 334, 5 ; Corresp. de Mazarin, in. 1090, iv. 221, etc. 
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being_the people may ^^^' ^^P"-y^ t h o maot i ces^ The 
subsidiary principle on which the teaching proceeded 
was the confirmation which was aflForded by history to 
the ideas inseparable from man's nature, a position 
itself resting on two subordinate positions. Appeal 
was made, in the first place, to certain definite con- 
stitutional rights inherited from their ancestors, recorded 
in Magna Charta and the Statute-book ; in the second, 
to a contract that had been entered into by their fore- 
fathers in pre-historic times. 

Yp.t two pIp.nf^P.ntR of weakness reveal themaelvfts. 

T he appeal to natural right, as Ireton pointed ou t, 
is in its essence anarchic, and a historical basis which 
i s but half historical does not cure the defec t. In the 
second place, the human unit is credited with possessing 
more wisdom than, it is to be feared, it can lay claim 
to.^ T he * natural aristocracy,' which, as Harring ton 
was shortly to maintain, is the life-blood of successfi il 
de mocratic government, finds no place in tlj ^ Ry atf^.m 
el aborated by Lilbume and his felloy s. And further, 
we are sometimes tempted to forget for a moment the 
solid worth of many of the ideas of the Levellers in the 
unworthiness of their representatives. Yet it is im- 
possible not to recognise that behind their opportunism 
and their self-seeking, behind their doctrinaire habits 

^ * All authorities aoting against the well-being of the people are 
void by the laws of God and Nature.* The Moderate, Oct. 31, T. P., 
▼ol. 470. Cp. GomewaU Lewis, * When the State of Nature is merely 
a picture into which the painter has cpllected all those particulars 
which he considers characteristic of poUtfoal and social excellence, it 
is naturally held up to imitation.' *' Observation and Reasoning in 
Politics, II. 281. 
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of thought, lies a treasure of political counsels un- 
equalled in its variety and suggestiveness by any 
system of the age save in that of Harrington^. 



II. 

Though it was unlikely that in an age where the 

soil was so deeply ploughed som^ ff^rma of nnTnnnnniaTn 

s hould not appear, it is too little known that f.hp. 
En glish revolution presents some of the most remark - 
able commrniifitifi spftonla-t^^jf^a in his^^^ry \ 

In commenting in the House on the petitions for 
the disendowment of the Church, the poet Waller 
foretold that the people would not stop with a plea 
for equality in ecclesiastical matters. *Our laws and 
the present government of the Church,' said he, ' are 
mixed like wine and water. I look on the episcopate 
as an outwork or barrier and say to myself that if 
this is stormed by the people and the secret thereby 
discovered that we can deny them nothing which they 
demand, we shall have a task no less difficult to defend 
our property against them than we had lately to pre- 
serve it against the prerogative of the Crown. I 
therefore counsel the reform and not the abolition of 
the Church'.' 

^ Cp. Lord Aeton, HUtoire de la LiherU^ 84. 

^ The works of Sudre, Thonissen, Benott-Malon, etc., reveal total 
ignorance. The honour of the discovery of Winstanley belongs to 
Bernstein, G. des Sozialismus in EinzeldarsteUungeUt i. 589 f., 1895. 

' Pari. Hist,, ii. 826 — 8. Gp. the conclusion of the Short History 
of the AnahaptisU, 56, T. P., vol 148. 
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T he Church was ^ dftstrnyftd, and, as Waller had 
f oretold, an attack was made on property its elf The 
co mmon cry that the slavery of the people dated fro m 
the Norman Conquest p rovided a convenient plea fo r 
a revision ot the system of property whin^ ^^^ ^**^^ 
i nstituted by that event. With thj «i prtgiH'r>Ti fliQ r^^lor^^ 
o f John Hare is specially c ^nj^pfitftd In 1647 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet bearing the characteristic title of 
St Edward* s Ghost, urging the people to revolt*. A 
few weeks later, the Plain English to our ^Wilful 
Bearers of Normanism laments both in its title and 
preface that the previous pamphlet had * obtained no 
regard/ The author therefore devotes himself to 
proving that while the right of conquest is recog- 
nised, the privileges of the Law of Nature and the 
necessities of the Salus Populi are alike forgotten^ 
In the following year, Hare blew a third blast before 
the walls which obstinately refused to fall. On this 
occasion he indicated ' England's proper and only way 
to an establishment in honour, power, peace and 
happiness* ', and in reply to the objection that the 
rooting out of the innovations would be a diflScult and 
troublesome matter, retorts that the nation had taken 
more pains over things of less importance*. 

Hare, however, had rather vague notions of what 
he d esif^d 10 substituL^ for the system ot property 
that be attacked^ T he many-sided Ijfftrfilib, ^^ ^^^ 

In the famous kingdom of Macaria, the government is 
carried on by a Great Council, divided into five 

1 Harl, Mi8c,, viii. 103. • HarU Misc., ix. 90—6. 

3 Harl. ifMC, VI. 36—47. 
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committees, dealing with Agriculture, Fishing, Trade 
by land, Trade by sea, and Plantations. In other 
words, the State is an economic institution and 
directs and supervises every branch of production. 
For this reason, t he conduct of the individual is the 
concern of the State, and if anybody holds mo re 
l^nH h^-^ftp hft ia able to improve to the uttermost, he 
i s first to be admonished of the great hindrance J bo 
the Commonwealth which thereby ensu es. If his 
husbandry does not amend in a year's time, he incurs 
a penalty which every year of contumacy doubles. 
If time shews him to be incorrigible, he is banished 
and his lands are forfeited to the community*. Further 
traces of the conviction that the time was approaching 
for drastic changes in the economic system of the 
country are to be found. While Hare had attacked 
the prevalent constitution of society as a lawyer and 
Hartlib as a philanthropist, Chamberlen approaches 
the subject from the stand-point of a trained economist. 
The Poor Man's Advocate declares on its first page^ 
that the most necessary work of man is to provide for 
the poor. For this the author proposes do mere 
alteration of the Poor Laws, but the nationalisation of 
all Crown and Church possessions, the rescue of all 
common lands that had been enclosed'. This mass of 

1 Harl. Misc., i. 580 — 5. Hartlib*8 plan was not the trifling of an 
idle moment. Nearly twenty years afterwards he told Boyle that its 
scope was to endeavour the reformation of the whole world, and 
wrote to Worthington that he was sanguine that Maoaria would soon 
have a visible being. Worthington's Diarjfy i. 163, Chetham 
Society. 

» T. P*, vol. 652. 

' The proposal reoccurs in an undated pamphlet by W. Goffe, 
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property is to form a National Stock and to be ad- 
ministered for the benefit of the poor\ In rejecting 
the assumption that laziness ensues when men are 
guaranteed immunity from starvation^ Chamberlen 
takes care to point out that his proposal is for the 
genuine poor and not for beggars. 

Some years later, a Dutchman, named Peter 
Cornelius, propounded a 'Way to the Peace and 
Settlement of these Nations, to make the poor in 
these and other nations happy*.' He congratulated 
the country on the liberty it had possessed since the 
abolition of the hierarchy, but declared that tithe 
remained as the chief cause of persecution and dis- 
contents It was desirable therefore that this and 
the old system of society with which it was connected 
should come to an end, and that Christendom should 
become a world-state under the rule of a single 
magistracy. With this object, individuals were to 
form joint-stock associations in which they lived 
together, but in which they might retain the control 
of their property. It was expected, however, that 
the members of each 'little Commonwealth' would 
form in every respect one household. They were to 
elect a governor from among themselves for a year, 
and might re-elect him if they chose. Only the 
'honest and rational' people, and of these only those 
who were skilled in some trade or occupation, were to 



J 



'*How to advance the trade of the nation and employ the poor." 
Harl Misc. iv. 386—9. 

1 Poor Man* 8 Advocate, 2—20. 

2 T. P., vols. 972 and 984. 

^ PeOfCe and Settlement, 3—30. 

G. U 
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be admitted as members, and any who proved to be 
unsuitable were to be expelled. Those unfit for ad- 
mission were to be employed by the household, and 
on reaching a certain standard of good conduct to be 
allowed to enters All vices arising from riches and 
poverty, inequality, exploitation and the like, would 
vanish*. Though these remarkable pamphlets emanated 
from a Dutchman, they were written in English and 
with a full knowledge of English affairs. And from 
the fact that such speculation was unknown in the 
Low Countries at this time', it is hardly fanciful to 
attribute them to English influence. 

We have found that men representing vario us 
c lasses entertained views and elaborated proposals in 
s ome measure communistic, without in any case 
act ually being communisf fft thftTnsplirpfi Is anything 
more systematic and far-reaching to be found apnng r 
t he Levellers ? The organ of the party, the Moderate^ 

c ertainly speaks f pf tliA largpaf. gPotiAn, ^j\(\ on thft 

whole deserves the name it bears*. Lilbum <=^ In'mRAlf 
was very far fro m being a Leveller, a ^^d ^Yprpaftly 
di sclaims any sympathy with the notions of^ the 
Diggeis'. Walwyn, on the other hand, was more 

1 Way to Make the Poor Happy, 6—29. ^ 14, 

3 Except, of coarse, that of Labadie. Heppe's NiederldndUcher 
Pietismusy 240—374 ; Ritsohl's Pietismus, i. 194—268. 

^ For striking manifestoes of its moderate position, see Sep. 7, 
1648, T. P., vol. 463 ; Oct. 10, T. P., vol. 468. It is difficult to know 
on what grounds Lord Leicester wrote in his Diary, *'The Moderate 
always tries to incite the people to overthrow aU property. "' 
Blencowe's Sidney Papers, 77 — 9. 

B Legal, Fundamental Liberties, 20. Edwards fails to notice the 
existence of the two wings ; and mentions the heresy * that the land 
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extreme in his notions, and many stories were abroad 
of his questioning spirit. Though he did not publish 
any heretical opinions, he seems to have been careless 
who was present when he was talking. At any rate 
he was pilloried in 1645 in the first volume of the 
Oangraena as a dangerous man\ Several years later 
we meet with accusations of a more explicit character. 
* In order to work on the poorer sort/ we are told that 
he declared *he could wish there was neither pale, 
hedge, nor ditch in the natiou, for it was an un- 
conscionable thing one should have £10,000, and 
another, more useful and deserving to the Common- 
wealth, not be worth twopence.' But he had gone 
further. He had been overheard declaring in conver- 
sation that it would never be well till all things were 
common. 'But will that ever be?' *We must en- 
deavour it.* * But that would destroy government.* 
'There would be no need of government, for there 
would be no thieves or criminals*.' Since the vindications 
of Walwyn confine themselves to the charges of heresy 
and evil character we may consider it probable that he, 

should be equally shared ' in connection with Lilbmne and Overton. 
Gangraena^ vol. 3, p. 52. 

1 He at once published an indignant reply, Whisper in the Ear of 
Mr Edwards, T. P., vol. 32S. The description was repeated in the 
2nd volume issued in the following year, with anecdotes of his 
disrespect to the Trinity and his contempt for monarchy, to prove 
that he was a * desperate man, a Seeker and a Libertine,' 25 — 50. 
To these charges Walwyn replied with dignity, and predicted 
Edwards' recantation of his slanders and his conversion to some of 
the opinions he had reviled. Aritidote against Master Edwards, his 
old and new prison; and Prediction of Mr Edwards* Conversion and 
Recantation. Both in T. P., vol. 1184. 

a 16. 

U— 2 
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though alone of the Levellers, was to a great extent a 
convinced communists 

When the monarchy was gone, the time seemed jb o 
have come for the transition from theoretical to practic al 
communism. T hough the working-classes had sto od 
al oof from the great struggle, they shared the gener al 
e xpectation that the establishment of the Republ ic 
would usher in tb ^ **^« ^f r^^f^rm The rise of prices 
consequent on the discovery of new supplies of the 
precious metals was followed but slowly by the increase 
of wages. And the hardship was heightened by the 
monopoly prices demanded for many of the necessities 
of life*. To these chronic evils was added, during the 
5th decade of the century, that of a series of unusually 
bad harvests*. The war, too, had brought with it on 
the one hand a large increase of taxation, and, on the 
other, the intolerable vexation of free quarter. And 
t hough the miserable condition of the poor waa fiop - 
stantly discussed and the proposals for its amelioration 



1 The Charity of Churchmen^ T. P., vol. 666 ; and Fountain 
of Slander Discovered, T. P., vol. 667. That Henry Marten wag a 
Communist rests on the evidence of Clement Walker alone. " He 
now declares himself for a community of wealth," wrote Walker in 
164S, and ''protests against Parliament and all Magistrates, like a 
second Wat Tyler.' Hist, of Independency, Part i. 139. For cor- 
roboration of the statement he refers to a book recently published by 
Marten, England's Troublers Troubled, But no copy of the work has 
-ever been found, and nothing that we know of Marten leads us to 
believe that he entertained such opinions. If he had done so, it 
ivould have been made use of in the innumerable attacks upon him. 

2 Usefully coUected in OveraU's City Remembrancia, 213 — 27. 
D'Ewes computed them at 700. Autob, i. 171. 

' Bogers' Agriculture and Prices, v. 779 — 99. 
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w ^e ex ceeding ly numerous^, the pamphlets and new s- 
p apers of the time are full of lament that no improv e- 
ment was being effected '. 

Although it was not till 1649 that public attention 
was directed to the appearance of a new doctrine, the 
outlines of it are to be found in a pamphlet published 
in December, 1648. The Light Shining in Buckingham- 
shire announces in its sub-title a discussion of the main 
cause of the slavery of the world. By the grant of God 
all were free alike, and no individual was intended to 
exercise rule over his fellow-men. * But man, following 
his sensuality, became an encloser, so that all the land 
was enclosed in a few mercenary hands and all the rest 
made their slaves/ Of these robbers the most desperate 
was made king in order to protect the rest in their 
misdoings. Each should have a just portion, so that 
none need to beg nor steal for want. The government 
should be carried on by elders chosen by the people, 
who would decide all questions in every town and 
hamlet without any further trouble. At the present 
time, however, we were governed by nobles and priests. 
Alt our nobility and gentry were originally the servants 

^ In addition to those already mentioned, cp. Cook's Unum 
Necessariunif or the Poor Man's Carney T. P., vol. 425. The 
suggestions include the appointment of a Poor Man's Lawyer, 
Doctor, etc., and the State control of public-houses. Similarly 
thoughtful proposals were made by Herring, NickolW Letters to 
Cromwell, 99—102. Cp. Eden's State of the Poor, 1. 148—73. 

3 The Address of the Poor to the King had hoped he would earn 
the name of *The Poor Man's King,' T. P., vol. 205. Cp. The 
Poor Man*s Pension, T. P., vol. 10, etc. Not until the ascendency 
of Cromwell di4 the burden become lighter (Maopherson's Annals, 
in. 479 — 80), and then but for a while. 
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of William the Conqueror ; their rise was their country's 
ruin, and the putting them down would be the restora- 
tion of our rights. 'The base priests preach all our 
powers and constitutions to be Jure Divino. Shake off 
these locusts and be no more deluded by them ; cast off 
these abominable deceivers^' 

Four months later, the exhortation * To your tents, 
Israel,* with which the earlier pamphlet had closed, 
bore fruit. On April 16, the Council of State received 
the following intelligence. * On Sunday sennight last, 
there was one Everard, once of the army but cashiered, 
who termeth himself a prophet, and four more came to 
St George's Hill in Surrey and began to dig, and sowed 
the ground with parsnips, carrots and beans. On 
Monday following they were there again, being in- 
creased in their number. On Friday they came again, 
twenty or thirty, and wrought all day at digging. 
They do threaten to pull down and level all park pales 
and lay open and intend to plant them. They give out 
that they will be four or five thousand within ten days, 
and threaten the neighbouring people they will make 
them all come up to the hills and work.' The letter 
was at once forwarded by Bradshaw to Fairfax, with a 
request that he should send some horse to disperse the 
disorderly and tumultuous people. A force was at once 
dispatched, and three days later Fairfax was informed 
that the affair was not worth notice. There had never 
been above twenty of the diggers. They had met 
Everard and Winstanley, their leaders, and they had 
promised to appear before Fairfax; but he would be 

1 T. P., vol. 475, 1—10. 
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glad to be rid of them again \ The following day the 
leaders appeared before the Council gfState Jgdex- 
plained their conduct*. All the liberties of tneprfh ple. 
de clared Everard, had been lost by the coming of 
Conque ror. T he time of deliverance was now at hand, 
a nd God would restore them their freedom to enjoy Ih e 
fruits of the earth. A vision had appeared to hi m, 
a nd a voice had bade him dig and plough the ear th 
and receive the fr uits there of. T^^piV int ention was to 
distribut e the benefits of the ear th tn thA pnnr anH 
n eedy, to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 

They did r\nf, intend tn mf>HH1p wif.li prnpprhy -nnr. tn 
^^^t^k fliTiy ^T|^1^a"y^gj y^rit nnly tn talgft wliaf wag 

c ommon and untilled and to make it fruitful . They 
were willing to live in tents as their forefathers, whose 
principles they took for a model, had lived. The 
speaker had kept his hat on in the presence of the 
General, remarking that he was their fellow-creature. 

Nq further steps were taken bv the Government at 
the time. They felt, perhaps, that rumour had ex - 
aggerated the importance of the digger s, w hom after 
■K veraitls speech they were inclin ed tfft rpgarH as 
h armless fanatic s. A week after the examinat ion, 
however, appear ed a manifesto revealing the fact th at 
t ^ind the artless confession to which thev b »-d lifltene j 
lay a philosophy which threatened every existing ^n - 

fi| ,)tntinn 

1 Clarke Papers, ii. 209—12. 

2 Declaration and Standard of the Levellers of England^ T. P., 
Tol. 551. The speech appeared in print on April 28. The account in 
Whitelocke, iii. 17 — 18, is transcribed almost verbatim from the 
pamphlet. 
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The 'True Levellera' Standard Advanced, or the 
State of Community opened and presented to the sons 
of men/ published on April 2^ . was a * declaration to 
the powers of England and to the powers of the world 
why the common people had begrun to dig on ^ t 
(jlftorprp/a Hill/ ' In the beginning/ runs the manife sto, 
s triking a new note in the first sentence. *the great 
reator Reason m ^d^^ thft VAri.h ^ common treasure for 
beasts and man / Not a word was said by which one 
man could claim rule over another. But man falling 
into blindness was brought into bondage and became 
a greater slave to his own kind than the beasts of the 
field to him. Hereupon the earth, made for a common 
treasury or relief to all, was bought and sold, and was 
hedged in by the rulers and kept in the hands of a 
few. For a certain time the creator, the spirit Reason, 
thus suffered himself to be rejected; whence arose 
wars to uphold dominion and riches, the curse under 
which creation groans. But when th e earth again 
b ecomes a com mon treasury, as it must, for Reason 
and ai T^tne prophecies of Scripture point to* it, all 
CA gaity will cease ; for none will desire a larger ^^ e 
than another/ . P assing from an exposition of their 
philosophy to a vindication of thptir roof^nt ponHn ^^^^, 
the au thors declare that they have met with res istance 
because they maintain an universal liberty, which was 
not only ^heir bl r t[hn'g^^ ^vf ^h^'^h th^y hnd !>oiif;ht 
with t i hpjr mnnny n nrl Mnfrrl in thr wnr All landlords 
lived i n breach of the commandme n t *Thou shalt noV 
stcgl/They h ad induced the plain-hearted poor tc^ 

1 T. P. vol. 662, 6—11. 
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work for them w ith small wages, and by their wor k 
ha d mage great fortunes. By their very labour the 
poor raised up tyrants to rule over them. The authors 
then state that it had been revealed to them in dreams 
where they should begin to dig, and that though the 
earth might be barren they should receive a blessing 
from the spirit. 'You Pharaohs, you have rich clothing 
and full bellies, you have your honours and your ease ; 
but know the day of judgment is begun and that it 
will reach you ere long. The poor people you oppress 
shall be the saviours of the land. If you will find 
mercy, let Israel go free ; break to pieces the bands of 
property ^' 

The Diggers still remained quietly employed at 
St George's Hill. As Fairfax came from Guildford 
to London at the end of May, he visited the locality 
and found twelve of them hard at work. To a short 
admonition from the General, they replied that they 
were digging crown lands, and that the king who 
possessed them by the Norman Conquest being dead^ 
they returned to the common people*. The very day 
after the visit of the General appeared another 
manifesto of the party, directed to the Lords of 
Manors'. It was prompted by the fact that they 

1 11—22. 

* Speeches of Fairfax to the Diggers, May 31, in T. P. vol. 631. 
A 'Declaration of the Well- Affected in Backs,' contains the only posi> 
tive approval that I can find that the colony met with. The locality 
suggests something more than a coincidence. Messenger, Jane 15» 
58, 59. A fuller, though later, account appeared in the Moderate, 

3 The rapacity of landlords had been the theme of every economist 
for half a century. Bogers, vol. v. ch. 2. A remarkable document, 
denouncing the landlords and asking that * our natural inheritance 
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were in all directions cutting down and selling trees 
on common lands and thereby impoverishing them^ 
* God has enlightened our hearts/ said the writers, ' to 
see that the earth was not made purposely for you 
to be the lords and we to be your slaves.' But they 
still declared that they had no intention of resorting 
to force. This appeal producing no effect, a letter 
was soon after dispatched to Fairfax. He had been 
mild and moderate to them in court and when he had 
come to see them, and the author was thereby em- 
boldened to plead with him for justice. The laws 
that had been made in the days of monarchy had 
given freedom to the gentry and clergy, but had done 
nothing for the people*. 

In July the persecution which th e y had so j :e- 
marlcably escaped fell upon thf^n v Wijiataixlpy nini 
two of his co mrades were brought before the Cou i't 
at Kingston for trespassTand the jury consisted of 
' such as stoo d strong ly for the Norman powe r.' They^ 
were forbidden to speak and were he avily fined . 
Thereupon they sent an account of their arrest and 
sentence to the House of Commons and once more 
explained their position and defended their claims. 
They enclosed a list of some of the abominations 
which William the Conqueror introduced into England, 
among which were those of tithes and lawyers'. At 

shall return to us again,' emanated from Hertfordshire in 1647. 
Urwick's Nonconformity in Herts. 832, 3. 

^ Declaration of the Poor Oppressed People to Lords of Manors, 4, 
in T. P. vol. 667. 

» Letter to Fairfax and the Council of War, T. P. vol. 660. 

* Appeal to the Home of Commons, 16 — 17, T. P. vol. 664. Watch* 
word to the City of London and to the Army, T. P. voL 673. 
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the end of November a more serious attack was made 
upon the little community. A party of soldiers ap- 
peared, pulled down the two houses in which they 
were living and carried the wood away in a cart. A 
long and eloquent letter from Winstanley followed. 
The arguments are for the first time wh olly Hftvm'H 
ott he i'amiliar Di g ger philosop hy. There is not a 
word about Natural Right. The y . clair r^ nnt>^]ppr ynnrfi 
t han the fu l filment of a contract. Par liament had 
vi gbually said to them, Give us taxes. fre <=^ gimrtAr, 
e xcise, venture your lives with us to cast out th e 
o ppressor, and we will make you a free people: They 
had agreed, and the victory had been won. The spp il 
s hould be equally divided >^t^^^^ f.linfiP \ehn wpnt. 
to war and t.hoflft who stayed at home and paid thpm. 
T hey claimed ^frppHom in f^^ romm^^ l ^nd by vfrtu e 
oftheir conques t over the king, for they ha d honpht 
it by the ir blood and money . If the Government 
d enied them their request, it would have to raise 
m oney for their support ; w hereas, if they were allowe d 
to recl aim the waste land, England w nilld ^^ q/m^^- 
s pondingly enriched. Besides, it was a stain on a 
Christian nation that there should be so much waste 
land and that so many should starve for want*. 

The destruction of the houses seems to have put 
an end to the little settlement ; at any rate we hear 
no more of it^ But the leader of the Diggers was 

1 Clarke Papers, n. 217—21. 

* Under April 4, 1650, iii. 170, Whitelocke writes that a letter was 
«ent from the diggers and planters of commons with the usual 
requests. It must have emanated from one or two individuals, for it 
makes no reference to any colony. A petition of Cumberland tenants 
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far from losing heart or bating a jot of his principles. 
In £^ ' New Year's Gift for the Parliament and Army/ 
Winstanley attempted to demonstrate that branches 
of kingly power still remained. Tithes had been 
promised to the clergy by the Conqueror on the con- 
dition they would * preach him up/ Our old law- 
books were still in use and should be burnt in 
Cheapside. If the government was to be new, let 
the laws be new also. For England was a prison ; the 
subtilties of its laws the bolts and bars; the lawyers 
its jailors \ T he second part of the pamphlet' contain s 
one of the most remarkable passages Winstanley eve r 
wrote and prepares us for the work on which he w as 
about to en gage. " A t^ this very day poor people a re 
fo rced to work for 4(f. a day, and com is dear. A nd 
th e tithing-priest stops their mouth and tells them 
tFat 'inward satisfaction of mind' was meant b y the 
declaration 'The poor shall inherit the earth / I te ll^ 

yoil^ f}]^. Hfiriptnrf> \f\ ^^ l^o really onH Tnfl.f.ftrifl,]1y fnl- 

fil led...Yon jeer at the name Leveller._ T f^ll ypn 
J esus^ Christ is the_head Level ler'." 

Gerard Winstanley h ad gradually won t -h^ pnaiHon 
he now occupied as th?" acknowledged lea den of th^ 
^glish Commun ists' Uis name had appeared at the 
head of the list oT the fifteen who signed the 'True 
Levellers' Standard Advanced ' and of the forty-five who 
subscribed to the Declaration to the Lords of Manors. 

to Oliver in 1654 is faU of digger phraseology ; but it would be fftnciful 
to suggest any direct connection. G. S. P. 1654, 294. 

1 New Year's Gift, Jan. 17th, in T. P. vol. 587, 7—10. 

' The Curse and Blessing that is in MankiTid, 

» p. 41—3. 
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Since then, almost every work produced by the move- 
ment had appeared in his name alone. The snatches 
of rhyme that are scattered through his pamphlets 
render it obvious that the Diggers' Song discovered 
among Clarke's MSS. is from his pen, while the simi- 
larity of position assumed in the Light of Buckingham' 
shire to that of the later pamphlets forbids us to 
believe that he was not author, or at least joint author, 
of the earliest manifesto of the movement. In striking 
contrast to his importance and ability is the impene- 
trable obscurity in which his early history is involved^. 
He prefaces his * Watchword to the City of London ' 
with a few lines of autobiography. *I was once a 
freeman of thine, but beaten out of estate and trade 
by thy cheating sons in the thieving art of buying 
and selling. I was therefore forced to live a country 
life, where likewise with taxes and free quarter my 
weak back found the burden heavier than I could 
bear.' While his worldly prospects were at a low ebb, 
however, he received consolation from an unexpected 
source. *Not a year since', my heart was filled with 
sweet thoughts and many things were revealed to me 
I never read in books nor heard from the mouth of 
flesh; and when I began to speak of them, some people 
could not hear my words. Then I took my spade and 

^ His early works, The Mystery of God and The Breaking of 
the Day of God, are purely theological disquisitions, remarkable for 
nothing but their attack on the Church. Their mysticism evoked 
charges of heresy, to which Winstanley replied in Truth lifting its 
head above scandal. They must have had but a small circulation, 
for they were all missed by Thomason. They may be found in B. M. 
4377, A 1, 2, and 4372, AA 17. 

^ He is writing in the autumn of 1649. 
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b ^gan to dig on St George's Hill/ The experiment, as 
we have seeu, had not been encouraging, but, undis- 
mayed by its failure, Winstanley now set himself to 
elaborate the constructive part of his system. In 
Feb. 1652, it was ready, and the *LaB LJ>f Freedom * 
appeared, with a dedication to ' All the Nations of the 
Earths' 

—-The Dedicatory Epistle informs Cromwell that he 
and his officers had not conquered by their unaided 
eflforts but by the help of the common people, whose 
right in consequence it was to share in the victory 
and whom a change of names without a change of 
things would never satisfy. The clergy were opponents 
of liberty; yet tithes still swallowed up the savings 
/of the poor. Even where the laws were good they 
were tampered with by magistrates. Worst of all, the 
landlords still ruled the country as tjrrants. It might 
be asked how the clergy and the landowners were to 
exist if tithes and service were withdrawn. And the 
answer leads us to the kernel of Winstanley's teaching. 
A diflFerent system must be introduced. 

In the new society there must be no bujdng nor 
selling, for with bargaining came deception and firom 
deceit sprang oppression. With the disappearance of 
buying and selling, there will be no more lawyers. 
But may not one be richer than another? For two 
reasons he may not. In the first place, riches give 
men power to oppress their fellow men and stir up 
wars. And, secondly, riches are impossible to obtain 
by honest means. A man can never become wealthy 
by his unaided efforts ; and if he is assisted by others, 

1 T. P. vol. 666. 
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a share in the resii Hf ^^ ^'^^^^ j^^'"^- ^^^rtions belongs 
to them. In the first chapter, Winstanlev proceeda to 
declare that freedom is to be found only in t-bft un- 



impeded enioyment of the jand. Prpp^T-^^^y *h(^Tf^ rmi«t. 
b e ; but all must possess it. A similar transformation 
must be effected in relation to magistracy. A.11 bearers 
of oflSce must be elected, and none may hold a post for 
more than one year^ Passing to the economic orde r- 
in g of the new state. Production is to be earne d on 
b oth by individual and cooperative ac tivity. Ex- 
change, however, is purely communistic; each brings 
what he has produced into the common store and 
takes what he needs either for maintenance or for his 
work. A cei'tain quantum is expected from each, and^ 
if it is not forthcoming, the worker is placed unde r 
su pervision and if necessary is punishe d. Should any 
abuse arise in drawing from the common stock, a 
similar course is followed. Education, which is uni- 
versal, includes technical instruction. Work is expecte d 
fr om all under for ty, nnd mv\y V pnntip^iAd after th at 
a ge at will^ . T hose who have reached tb ft ^g^ of ^g^r^y 
s uperinten iS the well-being of the entire communit y. 
T he town and county officials compo se the count y 
Parliament an 



ourt. Members of the national 
Parliament must be over forty, unless specially dis- 
tinguished, and are chosen by all over twenty. The 
chief duty of the clergy is to provide instruction, on 
the weekly day of rest, consisting of a relation of the 
chief events which have happened during the week, 
readings from the laws of the land, and lectures on 
subjects of general interest. The priest is to confine 



1 pp. 39—67. 



a pp. 68—78. 
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himself to what he has learnt from study and observa- 
tion. For to know the secrets of Nature is to know 
the works of God, and to know the works of God is to 
know God Himself. Marriage is a civil rite, and may 
be terminated for sufficient reasons by a declaration 
of the parties before an officer and witnesses. Buyin g 
a pd selling are punished with d^ath ; a nd to declare 
that tl^ land is the property of any special individu al 

s ubjects the sp eal^^^r tn V^ranHinpri 

Of Winj ^ta nley there is little more to relat e^. Soon 
a fter completing the presentation of his thought. E e 
se ems to have joined the Quake rs. His latest work, 
the Saints* Paradise, appearing in 1658*, combines 
something of his old spaciousness of thought with a 
quietism that is largely new. We notice with interest 
the blending of Quakerism and the Digger philosophy. 
*The heart that thinks it cannot live without money, 
lands, the help of man and creatures, is tempted of the 
devil; the pure spirit or holy law within tells the 
heart he must be stript of all these and trust to 
Providence for subsistence*.' 

T t. wnul^ be easy to exaggerate the importance of 
t he little colony of Diggers on St George's H ill. The 
greater number of them, beyond all doubt, had no 
other views than were common to the Franconian and 
Thuringian peasants of 1525, or those who followed 

1 76—89. 

3 The letter of Winstanley to Fairfax and the Council of War, 
dated Deo. 8, 1649, Clarke Papers^ ii. 217 — 21, is wrongly inserted in 
the Calendar of State Papers for 1652, 3 ; and this mistake has led 
Bernstein {Geschichtey i. 592 — 3) to record a final appearance of the 
diggers in 1653. 

« T. P. vol. 2137. * pp. 32, 3. 
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the standard of Eet in 1549. On the other hand, it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the importance o f 
t heir spokesman in the hiatory of though t. Alone of v 
his English contemporaries, he recognised the well - 
bein g of the proletariat as constituting the criterio n 
not only of politicqil Knt nf wnmfl.1 rtiH ftfifinnmin fn^i- 

tisns, Detemining that their rights were not secured 
in the actual state of society, he proceeded to develope 
B, complete scheme of socialism. That he looked in. a 
different direction from the other thinkers of t 




constitutes his umj qnft interftat. In the earnest spirit 
which breathes through his scheme, Winstanley is 
perhaps equalled by Vairasse and Meslier and Cabet ; 
in his consideration for the poor, he may be matched 
by the author of the Utopia. But i n the completeness 
w ith which he anticipates moderg dftvplopm^pfa ha 
s tands alon e. By his very weaknesses, too, he is 
curiously modem. Human nature is capable of trans- 
formation if certain changes are effected. The know- 
ledge of the scholar is despised, for culture breeds 
contempt. * Practical instruction ' is to be followed b y 
th e study of natural science, and * fantastic speculatio ns ' 
tojift forbiddp.n. Equally unsatisfactory is. of cour se, 
t he reading of history. But when all the reservatio ns 
t hat it is necessary to make are made. Winstan ley 
can claim to have seen that certain ideas w hich were 
nominally accepted by the c onscience of mankin d 
i nvoivea iar-reacHmg social and economic t raTiaforyna.- 
tions, and to have proclaimed that until society was 
or ganised on a moral basis no politic al changes could 
bear fruit . 

When the end of the o ligarchical government can^e 
■~ 15 
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ju^l653, the country was ready f or it. The statement 
of the Protector that not a dog barked^ is confirmed by 
the State Papers, the Memoii-s, and the Correspondence 
of the times. Indeed the event called forth not a little 
enthusiasm ; and where there was no enthusiasm there 
was no regret'. 

^ Speech i. 

s Exoept, of course, among the commonwealthsmen. G. S. P. 
1652, 3, 298, 304, 313. Bates* Elenchus, 169—71. Baxter's Life, 70. 
Hatton Corresp. i. 7, C. S. Salyetti's Corresp, xiv. 63 — 7. Paaluzzi'^ 
103rd letter, Venetian TramcripU, B. 0. vol. 12, etc. It had been 
hoped for much earlier. 'This quarter/ wrote Farington in Sept. 
1661, * will tell you what great man we shall have either as King or 
Protector. We must have something; I do not see how it can be 
avoided. I wish it to-day rather than to-morrow.' Farington Papersy 
167, 8. Chetham Society. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Mo narchy without Kingship . 

I. 

In attempting to ex plain Cromweirs polit ical the ory, 
01 ^ of two mistakes has been almost universally made . 
Either it is affi rmed that the later part of his caree r 
merely carried out designs formed in the earlier ; or it 
is contended that his philosophy was the child o f 
o pportunism and that no mind was less governed, by 
g^eneral ideas . 

The dominant note of Oliver's mind is struck in 
his earliest recorded speeches in the Council of Officers. 
'I am very often judged for one that goes too fastS* 
said he, during the discussion whether the Army 
should march up to London and threaten the Farlia-> 
ment in the summer of 1647. * Give me leave to say 
this to you. For my own part I have as few extrava- 
gant thoughts of obtaining great things from the 
Parliament as any man ; but have what you will have, 

^ The story recorded by Holies, Memoirs, 208, and Baillie, Journals, 
II. 245, that in the attack on Manchester Oliver expressed himself 
opposed to all titles arose from a misonderstanding. See Preface to 
Manchester's Quarrel with Cromwell, C. S. 

15—2 
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that you have by force I look upon it as nothing. I do 
not know that force is to be used except we cannot get 
what is for the good of the kingdom without force \* 
It was indeed commonly remarked that the Lieutenant- 
General rarely expressed decided opinions ' He seemed 
to have great cunning/ said Waller, his old commander, 
long afterwards, speaking of his early days, * and while 
cautious of his own words, not putting forth too many 
lest they betray his thoughts, he made others talk till 
he had, as it were, sifted them and known their 
designs'/ But the seeming hypocrisy arose from the 
real diflBculty that Oliver felt in forming a judgment. 

The cautious temper maintained in spite of the 
exasperating conduct of Parliament finds its counter- 
part in Oliver's attitude towards the proposals of the 
Levellers. When the A greement oj ^ JjuQ Peop le was 
handed in, he was almost staggered by the number 
and magnitude of the changes that it suggested. 
' Truly this paper does contain in it very great altera- 
tions of the government of the kingdom, alterations 
from that government that it hath been under, I 
believe I may almost say since it was a nation. 
How do we know if whilst we are disputing about 
these things, another company of men shall gather 
together and put out a paper as plausible as this? 
And not only another, but many of this kind ? And 
if so, what do you think the consequence would be ? 

duced to d iscuss the document, the Lieut-General 

1 Clarke Papert, i. 191, 2, 202 ; 36S--70. 

» Waller's Recolleetuyns, 126—7. 

» C. P. I. 236—40, 247—60, 288—92. 
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gception to the proposal of universal suffiraiare. 



Unlike Ireton 





Tlj,g^onse5[uences of this rule tend to 



Led. 
ani f chy, musj ^ ^nd in ^parfiny. iiY vr^\yf]ftre la tf ^eri 

K)Und or limit S ^ j f m fin^lint Vimr f^JjiiiLJJi P jptArf j pf jnf 

b reathing j h all have voices in election s^ ? ' 

T>i^ ft.f.^j^.^^(lf f.nwn.rHsf Jffonarchy^ in the third pla ce> 
equall y moder ate. Hft had rft tainftd mnrft r^^v^.rence 
for royalty than most of his colleagues . Affcer th e 

ca pture of Oxford. % inpt-anpA, if. \a raor^Y^^ by -TaiaQoa 

t hat Oliver alon e nf fli U th (Ti i i l iii' ll H H"" 1^ ^ 

prince ^ hand '. Brt ^1^'^^r ^*>" ^^^^ nurnm flinf nflin r 

f orms of gov ftmmftut were fpAaiKlft < We all apprehend 
danger from the person of the king and from the 
Lords. I think that if it were free before us whether 
we should set up one or the other, there is not any 
intention to set up one or the other. So neither is 
it our intention to preserve them if they be a visible 
danger to the public interest*.' But that they were 
such a danger Oliver had not yet convinced himself. 
The course of the negociations with the king we have 
already seen. When Oliver had visited Charles^ he 
told Berkeley he had seen the tenderest sight his eyes 
ever beheld, the interview of the king with his children ; 
' and he wept plentifully at the remembrance, saying : 
Never was man so abused as he in his sinister opinions 
of the king, who, he thought, was the uprightest and 



Clarke Papers, i. 809, 828. 



' Life of James II, i. 29. 



8 0. P. I. 378—88. 
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most conscientious man of his three kingdoms\' How- 
ever coloured the story be by its narrator, at any rate 
Oliver risked his popularity in his endeavour to arrive 
at a settlement, and earned the title of 'the King- 
ridden' from Henry Marten ^ 

A' year later, affcer the crisis of the second Civil 
War, Oliver had received assistance from the logic 
of events. 'Authorities and powers,' he writes to 
Hammond^ 'are the ordinance of God. All agree 
there are cases in which it is lawfril to resist. Not to 
multiply words, dear Bobin, the query is whether ours 
be such a case. I desire thee to consider what thou 
findest in thy heart to two or three plain questions. 
First, whether Salus Populi be a sound position? 
Secondly, whether this Army be a lawful power, called 
by God to oppose and fight against the king?... My 
dear friend, let us look into providences; surely 
they mean somewhat. They hang so together; they 
have been so constant, clear, unclouded. Malice, 
swoln malice against God's people now called Saints, 
to root out their name; and yet they, these poor 
Saints, getting arms, and therein blessed more and 
morel' But he still repeatedly expressed his desire 
to maintain the old framework of the constitution; 
Amnd even when all thoughts of compromise had passed 
j'away and though he was determined that the king 
\ should be brought to trial*, he desired that his life 
I might be spared', y Bu t of the justice of the sentenc e 



^ Berkeley's Memoirs, ' Carey's Metnorials, i. 855. 

3 Nov. 25, 1648, Carlyle. Letter 85. 

^ Letters in Clarke Papers^ n. 140 — 4. 

B We know that animated debates took place in the Coancil of 
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fa ^had no doub t. Burnet relates that when the Scotch 
Commissioners came to beg for the king's life, Oliver 
'entered into a long discourse of the nature of the 
regal prerogative according to the principles of Mariana 
a,nd Buchanan. He thought a breach of trust ought to 
be punished more than any other crime whatpver^' 
The story that in after times he tried to excuse 
himself from a share in the incident by the plea that 
he had been compelled thereto by Ire ton ^ must be a 
fable, though there is no reason to doubt that he was 
deeply aflfected by the execution'. 

Eighteen months later he wrote to the Governor of 
Edinburgh Castle that they had ' turned out a tyrant, 
in a way which all tjrrants in the world would look at 
with fear,' while many thousands of Saints in England 
rejoiced to think of it*. It is beyond doubt that from 
the time of the execution of the king, and still more 
after the Irish and Scotch victories, Cromwell was 
looked to by thousands to redress the evils under 
which the country was suffering". And this must be 
continually borne in mind in studying his conduct 
during the following years. Until no w th ^e is no 
reason^ to ^uppose that the thought" ~of ^becomin g 
STi pFeS5"tad^0 C(^gedJ;a,liim \ But, after Worcester, 



Officers ; and though we have not Clarke's reports, we learn from the 
newspapers that Cromwell contended ' there was no policy in taking 
away his life.' Gardiner, iv. 283. 

1 Own Time, i. 72. > Col. Clar, S. P. n. 212, June, 1653. 

3 Peck's Memoirs of Cromwell, 53, 4 ; Spenoe's Anecdotes, 

* Carlyle, m. 63, Sept. 12, 1660. 

^ Nickoll's Letters addressed to Cromwell, passim. Cp. Salvetti's 
Corresp. vol. 13, passim, especially 261 b, 268. 

« The truth is that Oliver came very slowly to the knowledge of 
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he invited several members of Parliament to a meeting, 
and told them that the king being dead and his son 
defeated, he held it necessary to reach some settlement 
of the nation. 'My meaning/ said he, 'is that we 
should consider whether a republic or a mixed mon- 
archical government will be best; and if something 
monarchical, then in whom power shall be placed/ 
And at the end of the discussion, he remarked : ' It will 
be a business of more than ordinary difiSculty. But 
really I think that a settlement of somewhat with 
monarchical power in it would be very eflFectual*/ The 
discussion proved that the soldiers were one and all 
republican, but that the lawyers preferred some form 
of monarchical government, the proposal of choosing 
one of the younger sons of the late king finding most 
favour. For nearly a year Cromwell was silent; but 
in November, 1662, he reopened the question in a 
conversation with Whitelocke. 'There is very great 
cause for us/ he began, ' to improve the mercies and 
successes which God hath given us and not to be 
fooled out of them and broken in pieces by pur par- 
ticular jarrings and animosities against each other/ 
The army, he continued, had conceived a strong dislike 
for the Parliament. ' And I wish there were not too 
much cause for it. For really their pride and ambition 

hiB own abilities. *He had then,' — ^WaUer is speaking of the early 
years of the war, — * no extraordinary parts, nor do I think he did 
believe he had them.' Recollections, 124. Mrs Hutchinson nfuively 
remarks that he acted * by such degrees that it was nnperceived by all 
that were not of very penetrating ^es.' MenuHn, 842. That designs 
had been attributed to him by his enemies from an early date does 
not prove that he had entertained them. 
1 Whitelocke, in. 372—4. 
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and self-seeking, their daily breaking forth into new 
factions, their delays of business and design to per- 
petuate themselves; these things, my lord, do give 
too much ground for people to open their mouths 
towards them. So that unless there be some authority 
so full and so high as to restrain and keep things in 
better order, it will be impossible to prevent our ruin/ 
But they had been acknowledged as the supreme 
power, remarked Whitelocke; how then could they 
be restrained ? To which Cromwell replied by another 
question, ' What if a man should take upon him to be 
king ? ' and after Whitelocke's remonstrances, continued, 
* Surely the power of a king is so great and high and 
so universally understood and reverenced by the people 
of this nation that it would be of great advantage in 
such times as these*/ Sis^ JEionth s la ter, the host ility 
o £ f.h() army had become still more pronounced, an d, 
urged on by Harrison. Cromwell by a sudden resoluti on 
b rought the existing r^gim^ to an ^nd R p^^ hAOi^mP 
Ecotector'. 

There is no reason to doubt that Oliver's disappr oval 
of a permanently sitting Parliament was deep an d 
genuine . His &ith in the disinterested virtue of the 
C ommonwealthsmen had been shattered on learmn g 
th at they were forcing^ through a bill to perpetua te 

1 Whitelocke, ni. 468—74. 

' CromweU's own yersion of the story must be finaUy accepted 
since Mr Firth's publication of extracts from the Clarke mss. in 
Eng. Hist, Rev, July, 1893. It is impossible, for instance, to be- 
lieve that Blake was sent to Scotland to be out of the way and that the 
famous ' Declaration of the Generals at sea * was concocted by Oliver 
and entrusted to Deane a week or two before the event. Deane's Life 
ofDeane, 617—19. 
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their own powe r. ' We could not believe such persons 
would be so unworthy/ said Oliver in his first speech ; 
' we remained till a second and third messenger came 
with tidings that the House was really upon that 
business and had brought it near to the issue.... We 
should have had a Council of State and a Parliament 
executing arbitrary government without intermission.' 
Things had now been changed. 'They come and tell 
me they do not like my being Protector. What do 
you want me to do? 'Pray turn these gentlemen of 
the Long Parliament all in again.... We fear you 
will exercise arbitrary government.' They fear, these 
objectors, arbitrary government by me; but if arbi- 
trary government were restored by reinstatement of 
the Long Parliament, then they are not afraid of it. 
Such hypocrisies, should they enter into the heart of 
any man that hath truth or honesty in him^?* What, 
then, were the proper duties of a Parliament ? Certain 
points were altogether beyond its province. * In every 

pfOVftrnTnp.Tit trb^^^ mnQt. Kp ftr^nf^fwlmt fu ndam ental, 

«A|YiP^|iQf liVg; ^ Mflgry^ ft Charta^ which shoula be 
unalterab le. That Parliaments should not make them- 
selves perpetual is a fundamental. Liberty of Conscience 
is a fundamental. That the command of the Militia 
should be placed so equally that no one party in 
Parliament or out of Parliament have a power of 
ordering it is a fundamental' But Oliver cannot 
trust the Parliament to preserve the fundamentals. 
' Of what assurance is a law to prevent an evil if it be 
in the same way legal to unlaw it again? Are such 

1 Carlyle, in. 215, 16. 
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laws like to be lasting^?' I n a word , a. Smglft Per flOTi 
mu st be constantly at hand in times of crisis to protect 
the people against i tseifl As he himself remarkea, his 
duty was to act as police constable to thft warring 
factions of the country ; and in this ^sppnt hp wa-g yp.ry 
commonly regar ded'. Y et he is aware that this qiig ht 
seem dangerous, an d will minimise the risk by exclud ing 
tjie hereditary princip le. ' If you had offered me this 
one thing, that the Government should have been 
placed in my family, hereditarily, I would have rejected 
it ; and this hath been my constant judgment, well 
known to many who hear me speak'.' 

He had been but little concerned with administra- 
tion, and he entered on his duties with a comparatively 
light heart. It was regarded as significant of his con- 
viction that he was able to bear the burden alone that 
he left the post of Lieut.-General vacant! But the 
creation of Oliver's brain to some extent broke down 
in its practical application. And this led to a slight 
modification of theory. His numerous protestations of 
inability to remain 'Sole Director of England,* as he 
was addressed by the Czar", may be taken to express 
his new-bom conviction that the destinies of a great 
nation were beyond the strength of a single ruler to 
control. Read in this light the decided expression 
of his preference for a free Parliament in his Second 

^ Third Speech, 12th September, 1654. 

2 Cp. Waller's Panegyric to my Lord Protector^ Lines 169 — 73, 
etc. 

^ Fourth Speech, iv. 9. 

^ Relazioni Veneti, InghiUerra, 389. 

' Thurloe, State Papers, iii. 267. 
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Speech loses its seeming insincerity\ But the Parlia- 
ment is to represent the worthy alone, and, among 
the worthy, those who have a stake in the country. 
Nobody who had opposed the Parliament since the 
commencement of the Civil War, ran Oliver's Reform 
Bill, could elect or be elected; none but persons of 
known integrity and good conversation were eligible ; 
none with property amounting to less than £200 were 
to possess the franchise'. Oliver's ideal, in a word , was 
tha t a Parli ament, elected by the worthy members of the 
nation, as^ted by such an executive as WAS suitable 
fo r^tne int erests ot the country, should in orch nary 
circumstances carry on the governme nt, and that a 
Smgle Jf erson should be invested witETlTHictg EOTgfaip 
if any di fficulties were to arise,_ resigning his power 
a fter the^circumstances wEichmade it necessary had 
passed away . ' I called not myself to this place,' said 
he after 18 months of rule. ' A chief end of calling 
this Parliament was to lay down the power which was 
in my hands'/ The new Parliament, however, did not 
i nspire him with confidence, and the burden bec ame at 
times i ntolerable to him. He caught at every oppor- 
tunity to beg advice from his opponenta On one 
occasion Hertford had lost several of his children, and 
Oliver followed up his letter of sympathy with an 
invitation to dinner. 'I am not able to bear the 
weight of business that is on me,' said he; 'I am 
weary of it. Pray advise me what I shall do^' On 

^ 4 Sep. 1654. What may be called the eonstitntional side of 
Oliver's mind was a profound mystery to Garlyle. 

> ItuU of Qovemment, §§ 14, 17, 18. ' iv. 45—51. 

* Lady Lewis' Friendi of Clarendon, zi. 121. 
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another occasion, the Protector asked Roger Boyle 
the news of the City. ''Tis said you are going to 
marry your daughter to the king/ 'What think 
they of it?' asked Oliver. *The wisest thing you 
can do.' Then Cromwell made a stand and looking 
stead&stly in my face, said, *And do you believe so 
too ? ' ' Yes,' I replied ; ' you cannot trust your party ; 
you must secure yourself.' The Protector, however, 
ended the conversation with the repeated assertion 
that the king could not forgive his father's deaths 
Physical signs, too, that the strain was proving too 
much for him, were not wanting". 

Two object s took almost complete possession of 
the Prot ector's thought, — to sa tisfy the g odly and to 
s ettle the government on a legal ba sis. 'I know it 
is a trouble to my Lord,' wrote Thurloe to Monk, ' to 
have any one who is a saint in truth to be grieved 
or unsatisfied with him*'; and confirmations of these 
remarkable words are numerous. It was this feeling 
which prompted him to implore Harrison to desist 
from the plots in which he was losing himself*, to urge 
Colonel Hutchinson to return to public life', to seek 
the friendship of Sir Richard Fanshawe^ to augment 

1 Boyle's State Letters, 21, 2. 

" Sagredo wrote that he had seen * che mentre stava scoperto gli 
tremayo la rnano oon la quale Btringeva 11 oappello.' Berchet's 
Cromwell e Venezia, doc. xzin. 

' Clarke PaperSi ii. 246. Mr Gardiner {Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate, n. 479) declares that from the attack on the West Indies 
Oliver * gave the first place to mundane endeavour ' ; but this judg- 
ment need not be taken to conflict with the statement in the text. 

^ Thurloe, n. 606. ^ Mrs Hutchinson's Memoirs, 875. 

* Lady Fanshawe's Memoirs, 111, 
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the stipend of his outspoken critic, John Shaw^ While 
the greater number of the protests that crowded in' 
left him unmoved, the remonstrance from three of his 
old comrades, written it is evident more in sorrow than 
in anger, must have filled him with grief. 

That the settlement of his government on a more 
legal basis was equally desired the proofs are manifold. 
When a pamphleteer maintained that possession was 
the only right to power, Oliver expressed the utmost 
abhorrence for the doctrine and ordered the book to be 
bumt\ The proposal to assume the title of king, 
almost universally regarded at the time as one more 
sign of his contempt for legality, arose from his very 
respect for it. He told Parliament that he would 
' rather have any name from it than any name without 
it'.' It was this desire too that led to the Petition and 
Advice, the object of which, though granting the power 
to the Protector of appointing his successor, was to 
increase the power of the Commons and by institut- 
ing a Second Chamber to revive at least the outward 
form of the historic constitution*. _ 

1 Shaw's Diary, 149. Surtees Socieflp*^ 

3 A oolleotion in Single Sheets, B. M^69, f. 19. 

' Okey , Alured and Saunders to Oliver, Bymer's Foedera, zx. 736 — 8. 

* White's Ground of Obedience, T. P. vol. 171. The Major- 
Generals, again, instead of being the instruments of lawless oppres- 
sion, were primarily administrators of the Protector's numerous 
schemes for the well-being of the people. See Bannie's valoable 
article, ' Oliver's Major-Generals,' E. H, R, April, 1895. An interest- 
ing summary of this too-little known department of Oliver's work is in 
Inderwick's Interregnum, 1—116. The taxes, though very heavy, were 
more justly assessed and better collected. Dowell's Taxation, n. ch. 1. 

B Speech on the Title, 13 April, 1657. 

< As Bordeaux wrote to his master, II fait toujours profession de 
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The same resolution to change as little as possible, 
even at the cost of alienating old supporters, appears in 
Oliver's relations to the Church. The complaint of 
Evelyn^ is not borne out by the evidence. In the 
pages of Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy the name 
of Cromwell has but small place. The expulsion of 
incumbents he found for the most part already con- 
summated; but such as had escaped he allowed to 
remain. The Anglican service was held publicly, and 
the sermons of Gunning, Fuller and others in the 
metropolis were thronged I Ussher had his library 
restored to him, and he was told that all restraints 
should be removed from the Episcopalians if they 
would leave politics alone*. In Howe royalists and 
episcopalians found a sort of consul ever ready to 
vigorously plead their caused It was pointed out 
that the country possessed religious freedom ; that 
that alone had been worth fighting for, and that those 
who were meddted with were punished merely for the 
sake of civil peace **. His breadth of vision is further 
illustrated by his interference to protect individuals 
and sects in danger of persecution®, and by his welcome 



ne Youloir rien changer. Guizot's Bipublique^ n. 273. Nothing more 
admirable has ever been written on Cromwell's instinct for legality 
than Godwin's pages, Commonwealth^ iv. ch. 34, especially 606 — S, old 
as they are. Cp. Hoenig, Oliver Cromwell, 1. 14, in. 379, etc. 

1 Diary, Aug. 3, 1666. 

2 Fuller's Life of Fuller, Pepys, etc. 
s Elrington's Ussher, 271. 

* Calamy's Howe, 16, 17. 

' Bichardson's Apology for the present Government, 1654. T. P. 
Yol. S12. Cp. Bollinger's remarkable judgment, Vortrdge, in. 55, 6. 

* Burton's Diary, i. etc. 
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and passions which infest the soul/ And, addressing 
Oliver directly, he proceeds, ' While you are left among 
us, that man has no proper trust in God who fears for 
the security of England.... We all willingly yield the 
palm of sovereignty to your incomparable ability and 
virtue, except those few who, ambitious of honours 
they have not the capacity to sustain, envy those 
conferred on one more worthy than themselves, or 
who do not know that nothing in the world is more 
pleasing to God or agreeable to reason than that the 
supreme power should be vested in the best and 
wisest.' Milton, then, is still an ardent Oliverian. 
No such belief in the wisdom of Parliaments existed 
in his mind as rendered the very conception of a 
Protectorate inconsistent with true republicanism for 
the Commonwealthsmen. Of the lesser names that 
receive notice, the majority belong to actual members 
of Oliver's Council. Milton was at this time, it appears, 
an Oliverian. 

But reading between the lines we discover that his 
Oliverianism was not unqualified. If the eulogy on 
Fairfax, buried in his country-seat, signifies little, the 
praise of Bradshaw and Sydney, the representatives of 
Parliamentary republicanism, and of Overton, at the 
very moment suspected of countenancing plots against 
the Protector, was different. Milton preferred the 
political system of Oliver, as a whole, to that of 
Bradshaw or Overton; but he desired the incorpora- 
tion of their persons and certain of their principles 
in the machine of government. The eulogies mean 
that Milton was growing conscious that the rule of the 
Protector was becoming insufficiently national. His 
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two fundamental political principles were that the 
government of a community should be carried on by 
all its worthiest members, and that a rational liberty 
should be secured for the individual. He had already 
convinced himself that the first was in jeopardy ; he 
was now unable to repress the suspicion that the second 
might also become endangered. Wittingly and piuposely 
Oliver would not interfere with the liberties over which 
he had control. But it was in his power, if his con- 
science suggested or his policy dictated that he should 
do sa If liberty be withheld from conscientious 
motives, it is none the less withheld. And this vein 
of uneasiness runs through and mingles with the 
panegyric itself * Reflect often what a dear pledge 
your land has entrusted to your care; that liberty 
she once expected only from the chosen flower of her 
talents and virtues she now expects from you only 
and through you alone hopes to obtain. If you, 
hitherto the tutelary genius of liberty, should here- 
after invade it, the general interests of piety and 
virtue will be affected.... In no other way can you 
perform them so readily, in no other way render our 
liberty at once so ample and secure, as by associat- 
ing in your councils the companions of your dangers 
and toils.' 

But the author, not contented with suggesting a 
reconstitution of the Council, proceeds to ftirther 
recommendations. Not only had Milton pleaded for 
the entire dissociation of the government from all 
religious connections in a series of tracts, but had 
inserted the demand for disestablishment in the fore- 
front of the Sonnet to Cromwell. While religion 

16—2 
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was coBDected with civil magistracy, the temple of 
liberty lacked its roof. And as the years passed 
away without the accomplishment of his wishes, 

Milton became m f^r^ and morft p/>n vinnpH that it was 

n gt satisfactory that the power to grant or withhe ld 
the rights of the people should lie in the hands of a 
s m/a^le man, however disinterested and conscient ious^ 

But his anxiety was still further increased by the 
fact that he hoped nothing from the action of Parlia- 
ment. Nowhere in his former treatises do we find such 
outspoken condemnation of the shibboleths of current 
democracy. Th e voice of the people was as far from 
soundin g: to Milton like the voice of God as to Met ber- 
n ich^ E very individual has his birthright to freedom ; 
b ut for the claim to a ah nrr in nhftpin£; thn dnnt imVi 
o f the nation Miltn ^) has as mnnh p^ n tempt aa Iret on ». 
* Who would vindicate your right of unrestrained suffrage 
or of choosing your representatives,' he asks in a strain 
of almost C3naical' disbelief in human nature, 'merely 
that you might elect the creatures of your own faction 
whoever they might be, or him, however small might 
be his worth, who would give you the most lavish feasts 
and enable you to drink to the greatest excess?... Ought 
the guidance of the republic to be entrusted to persons 
to whom nobody would entrust the management of his 
private concerns, or the treasury left to the care of 
those who had lavished their own fortunes in infamous 

^ Gp. the luminous remarks of MassoD, Life of Milton^ iv. 
606—16. 

' Of the many lies in Dr Johnson's Life of MiltoUf none is so 
barefaced as that where he is accused of * teUing every man he was 
equal to his king.' 
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prodigality? Who would suppose he would ever be 
made a jot more free by such a crew of functionaries?*' 
T he Defensio Secunda reveals a p ^tff ^f nm'nH that 
must have been com mon at this time . Desgtejiis 
admiration for the Protector. Milton iff difiP°^''°^^^ ^*^ 
t he rule of a single person; despite his beli ef ^^ ^-^^ 
sovereignty of the people, he has no faith in represen - 

tAtivft govprnrnftnt. 

Of those, in the next place, to whom Cromwell had 
for long been an object of suspicion some were won to 
his side by closer acquaintance. Whitelocke, who 
lacked the fierce passions and the deep emotions of his 
age, found himself invited by Oliver to undertake an 
embassy to the Swedish Court. Regarding the proposal 
as part of a policy of removing obstacles from his way, 
he was most unwilling to accept it. 'If you stay,' said 
his old servant, ' I doubt there may be much danger 
for you.' 'Why, what can he do to me?' replied 
Whitelocke. 'What can he do? What can he not 
do?*' Following as usual the path of least danger, 
Whitelocke set forth on his journey to Sweden. 
Oxenstiema and the Queen received him kindly' and 
pelted him with searching questions. *I desire to know 
what stability there is in your government,' said the 
Chancellor. 'We hold the government to be the same 

^ Many years later his opinion was unchanged. See the lines 
beginning — 

'And what the People but a herd confused, 
A miscellaneous rabble?' 
in Paradise Regained, 

' Embassy to Sweden^ ed. 1855, i. 28. 
8 I. 200—322. 
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now, concerning fundamentals, as when we had a king/ 
' But do you hold a kingly government unlawful, that 
you have abolished it?' 'Every government,* returned 
Whitelocke astutely, 'which the People chooseth is 
certainly lawful, kingly or other; and that is best 
which they make choice of as best/ How could 
Whitelocke, asked Christina, take service with a man, 
who had expelled the Parliament from which he had 
received his commission? 'With that I had nothing 
to do.... If his power be unlawful, all the more should 
I serve my country/ Such was Whitelocke's attitude 
to the Protectorate in its earlier years. The mission 
was successful, and he returned home in safety to 
receive the thanks of the Protector. From this time 
he again became less hostile to Cromwell, and the old 
friendly relations were gradually resumed. 'White- 
locke,' says Ranke severely but not unjustly, ' had an 
irresistible tendency to attach himself to the ruling 
powers, and to accept personal promotion from them, 
provided they allowed the system of English Law to 
remain as a whole such as it was\' His sense of his 
own importance was flattered. He sat in the first two 
Parliaments, was one of Oliver's Lords, and finally 
became a member of his Council. ' The Protector/ he 
writes, ' often advised with me and a few others about 
his great businesses, and would be shut up three or 
four hours together in private discourse. Sometimes 
he would be very cheerful and laying aside his great- 
ness he would be exceeding familiar with us ; and then 
he would fall again to his serious and great business. 

^ Eng, Hist. in. 9; cp. Clarendon, Tin. 248. 
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And this he did often, and our counsel was followed 
by him in most of his greatest affairs^' 

On the o ther hand the Protectorate bad in the 
Commonwealthsmen and the Levellers two implacab le 
enemie s. Ludlow's dislike of Cromwell gradually passed 
into fanatical hatred. He had at first, he informs us, 
received no clear account of the events of April 20th, 
and had known that certain of those who had shared 
in them were men of principle. He had also consider- 
able hopes of reform in the Church and the Law from 
the Little Parliament. He had therefore felt himself 
at liberty to retain his post". But with the promul- 
gation of the Instrument of Government, and the 
dissolution of the Parliament, ignorance of the full 
scope of the revolution was at an end. In his wrath 
he obstructed the proclamation of the new Government 
as long as he could, and refused to continue to serve 
as one of the Commissioners for the government of 
Ireland. To the suggestion that he should wait and 
see how the usurper would use his power, he replied 
that nothing could be reasonably expected of him'. 
He turned conspirator and dispersed incendiary pam- 
phlets against the government*. After repeated inter- 
views with Henry Cromwell and Fleetwood*, and 

1 Memorials^ iv. 237 — 91. 

3 Memoirs, i. 366, 7. 

' I. 374—8. In the excess of his rage against the Protector, 
Bradshaw at this time ' spoke so respectfully of the royal authority 
within due bounds as if he had a mind to return into favour with 
kings.' Barwick's Life of Barwicky 159, 60. 

* I. 406, cp. Cromwell's Speech, Sep. 17 ; Carlyle, iv. 194, 6, and 
Clarendon, xiii. 184. 

« Thurloe, ii. 160. 
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repeated refusals to surrender his commission, he was 
allowed an interview with the Protector. The un- 
flinching republican repeated the opinions which he 
was well known to entertain. He could not sign an 
agreement that, he would not act when he met with 
any power, superior to the existent, from which he 
could expect the good of mankind. 'But who shall be 
judge of that?' asked Lambert; *we ourselves think we 
use the best of our endeavours to that end.' And to 
this Ludlow replied that everybody must govern him- 
self by the light of his own reason*. At the second 
interview, a few weeks later, the same impasse was 
quickly reached. *What can you desire more than 
you have?' asked the Protector. 'That which we 
fought for,' said Ludlow, — 'that the nation might be 
governed by its own consent.' 'I am as much for a 
government by consent as any man,' returned Oliver ; 
' but where shall we find that consent ?' And Ludlow, 
no doubt sincerely believing that he was indicating a 
practicable scheme of policy, replied, 'Among those 
who have acted with fidelity and aflfection to the 
public'.' The greater number of the party soon after 
attempted to take their places in Oliver's second 
Parliament, but were excluded. 'Has such a blow,' 
asked an indignant pamphlet after furnishing the 
particulars, 'ever been given to the freedom of the 
nation since the Norman Conquest?" When the 
period of obscuration came to an end, its concluding 

1 Memoirs, i. 432—7. 

^ II. 10, 11, cp. the ihterview of Hutchinson, Mrs Hutchinson's 
MemoirSj 374 — 8. 

3 Harl. Misc, iv. 451. 
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scene was worthy of its entire duration. The hypocrite 
'manifested so little remorse of conscience for his 
betrayal of the public cause and sacrificing it to the 
idol of his ambition that some of his last words were 
rather becoming a mediator than a sinner, recom- 
mending to God the condition of the nation that he 
had so infamously cheated and expressing a great care 
of the people whom he had so manifestly despised^' 

It was part of the tragedy of Oliver's life that he 
was compelled by circumstances to alienate several of 
his old friends and colleagues. 

It is a fact of special interest and importance that 
Vane began his public career in New England. 
Crossing the Atlantic when scarcely more than a boy, 
though setting forth with well-defined intentions*, he 
was without delay appointed Governor of Massachusetts. 
At his return, hopes were expressed that he had left 
his * former misguided opinions behind him*.' And 
indeed more than a vague mysticism there is no 
evidence that Vane brought back from his three years' 
sojourn*. But events moved fast, and in the summer 
of 1644 he was chosen, as we saw, to undertake the 
secret mission to the Generals to urge the actual or 
virtual deposition of the king. Vane was a revolu- 
tionary ; but he abhorred revolutionary violences, and 
protested against the execution of Charles. 'For six 
weeks,' said he later, * I was absent from my seat here, 

1 Memoirs, n. 44, 6. ^ c. S. P. America, i. 211. 

^ Strafford Letters, n. 114. 

* 

* Baxter singles him out as the only sectary in the House in 
1640, bat does not say what opinions he was supposed to hold. 
Life, 25, 47. 
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out of tenderness of blood*/ He waa none the less the 
most influential civilian member of the government 
which followed the death of the king. It was only 
when he was excluded from public life that he seems 
to have commenced systematic thinking. 

The Retired Mans Meditations were the earliest 
fruit of the two years of enforced leisure spent at Baby 
and Belleau. The single chapter dedicated to politics 
is of singular interest*. Magistracy ' hath its place and 
bears its part in the reign of Christ over men'/ before 
the Fall as after. ' For it is not only useful to restrain 
from unrighteousness and disorder occasioned by sin, 
but also to conserve men in the good order and right 
disposition of things wherein by their creation they 
were placed*.* It must however be according to its 
primitive constitution and right exercise. ' When the 
Scriptures say the rule of magistrates is over men, 
we are to understand the proper bounds and limits 
of the office, which is, not to intrude themselves into 
the office and proper concerns of Christ s inward govern- 
ment and rule in the conscience, but is to content itself 
with the outward man. It ought not therefore to be 
condemned or disobeyed by any as accounting it a 
part of the Fourth Monarchy®/ Passing from the 
general to the particular, Vane expresses a cheerful 
confidence that the difficulties through which the 
nation has passed are designed for some commensurate 
purpose. 'He hath no\ emptied us fi'om vessel to vessel 
without some teaching thereby what was bad and may 

1 Burton's Diary, in. 173, 4. 

3 T. P. vol. 485, ch. 24, deals with Magistracy. 

» 286. * 391. * 388, 9. 
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be left behind, nor without some dawnings and intima- 
tions of what ifi good and is yet before us, to be 
prosecuted and followed after.... God cannot leave us 
when the work has come, as it were, to the birth, and 
is upon the very anvil to be formed into what may 
answer the common good of men\ 

In the following year the Protector invited sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the machinery of 
government, and Vane composed and published his 
Healing Question^, Oliver had of courae contemplated 
proposals of a strictly limited scope, and was altogether 
unprepared for such a fully developed rival system as 
Vane had constructed. What possibility remained, 
asked Vane, of reconciling and uniting the judgments 
of honest men within the three kingdoms who still 
pretended to agree in the spirit, justice and reason 
of the same good Cause as of old ? Neither blood nor 
treasure should be thought too dear to keep it from 
sinking. What was the Cause ? * The whole body of 
honest men are to enjoy the freedom to set up meet 
persons in the place of supreme authority, whereby 
they may have the benefit of the choicest light and 
wisdom of the nation for the government under which 
they will live.' The government being composed of 
the right men, it must act in the right way. In a 
good government, naturally, the good alone may share. 
Privileges are therefore to be confined to those who 
have on all occasions shewed themselves lovers of 
freedom in civil and spiritual things. Once elected 
they were supreme. 'None are judges of the power 

» 394. 

8 Somers* TracU, vi. 304, 13. 
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of Parliaments/ said Vane at his trial, ' but themselves. 
Admit their judgment may be called in question by 
private persons, the ftindamentals of government are 
plucked up by the roots \' According to their will the 
supreme power ma}% of course, be placed in one or a 
few. The new regime is to be founded by 'a great 
Convention, wherein fundamental constitutions shall be 
agreed upon and subscribed.' 

This uncomprising work, for such it was, though its 
author may have been a 'quiet, harmless, dove-like 
person',' met with a response in the country only 
comparable to that found by the pamphlet. Killing no 
Murder. On September 4th, Vane was summoned 
before the Council on the charge of writing *a 
seditious book tending to the disturbance of the 
government'.* He owned the writing, Thurloe told 
Montague, * but in very dark and mysterious terms, as 
his manner was. His arrest was a necessity not only 
for peace, but to let the nation see that those who 
govern are in good eamest^.^v Vane found himself 
unable to give security not to act against the govern- 
ment', and the refusal was followed by a few months' 
imprisonment. From this tieoe forward. Vane was an 
uncompromising antagonist of the Protectorate. Henry 
Cromwell told Thurloe that he expected he would ally 
with the Quakers against the Government®. That he 

1 StaU Trials, vi. 167. 

« Sikes' Life of Vane, 106, 6, ed. 1662. 

» C. S. P., 1656, 7, 98. 

* Carte, Original Letters, ii. Ill, 112. Cp. Thurloe, v. 349. 
5 StaU TridU, v. 791—802. 

• Thurloe, nr. 508. 
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engaged in Royalist plots is improbable. A few weeks 
after his departure from Carisbrook, it was suggested 
to Hyde by one of his agents that the king should 
write letters of grace to him*. If this was done, Vane 
seems to have taken no notice of it. 

F ar more dangerous was the opposition of t he 
Levellers, who had recently broken up into two pa rties. 

I mmediately after his trial, it had been repor ted 
that Lilbu me had a hand in the negociations wh ich 
s prang up with royalist agents', and on his banish - 
ment in 1652 the rum ours again began to fiirf»iilat ft'. 
Authenxic accounts, however, of what he said or 
promised are utterly absent. Here is a specimen of 
the rumours, introduced by the confession that the 
story was at second hand. * I am told,' wrote Secretary 
Nicholas*, 'that Lilbume said that if the king will 
promise if he be restored he will put all his castles, 
ships and militia into the hands of the people and be 
governed by Parliament in all affairs, he will undertake 
to make him king, having, as he saith, 40,000 men 
that will rise on these conditions/ But while we mav 
admit that he mixed in royalist circles, there is no real 
evidence that he ever plotted to restore the king*. 
By the expulsion of the Rump, Lilbume, considering 
his sentence to be terminated, returned to England, 

1 Cal. C. S. P. III. 246. 

2 Portland MSS., i. 591, 2. Hist. CommiBs., 13th Report. 
'* Gal. Clarendon S. P. ii. 141, 146, 213. 

* 1652, Nicholas Papers, i. 291, C. S. 

^ His letters at this time are filled with quotations from the lives 
of Plutarch's republicans. Lilbume Revived, Pt. i. 5, 6, Pt. n. 
10—23, T. P., vol. 689. 
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only, however, to find himself immediately arrested. 
The general impression was that he had at last 'brought 
his neck into a noose' and would be hanged^ But 
Lilbume's hold on the people was found to be as great 
as ever. The trial provoked extraordinary excitement. 
Twenty citizens offered bail of £2,000 each^ To a 
judge's remark that he would be executed it was 
replied that it would be the bloodiest day England had 
ever seen'. During the trial, three regiments stood 
under aims and six or seven thousand citizens were 
estimated to be present, many of them armed*. The 
crucial nature of the struggle was obvious even to 
foreigners'. The incidents of the present trial were 
very much like those of the former. But on the 
present occasion, Lilburne succeeded in procuring a 
copy of the indictment, which he proceeded to lay before 
Counsel, — a feat, as Sir James Stephen reminds us, 
nobody else achieved before the Bill of Rights'. The 
conduct of the judges, as before, gave Lilburne oppor- 
tunities of which he was not slow to avail himself. In 
the narrative which he published shortly after, he 
related, for instance, that one of them asked him what 
they had to do with the Law of God^ That his 

1 C. S. P. 1652, 3 ; Thurloe, i. 320. 

2 Cal. C. S. P. n. 221. 

^ Ih, 224. Lilbnnie's popalarity with the women is remarkable 
throughout his entire career. 

* Thurloe, i. 366, 7, 442. 

B Gp. Letter of the Dutch Ambassador to De Witt, Bymer, 
XX. 684. 

« HUt. Criminal Law, i. 864—7. 

7 Afflicted Man's Outcry ^ 1, 2, and John Lilburne' s Trial, Both 
in T. P. vol. 711. 
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acquittal was followed by renewed banishment, though 
' for the peace of the nation^* raised the public indig- 
nation to the highest pitch. It was not to be imagined 
how much esteem he had got for vindioating the 
ancient laws and liberties'. The Protector, comments 
Clarendon justly, looked on it as a greater defeat than 
the loss of a battle would have been^. 

Li lbume was sent over to Jersey and so stric tly 
k ept that nothing m ore was heard of him than if he 
had been dead*. Mis memory, however, remamed an d 
the Government organ chronic les illustrations of 'jt he 
Liloumian spiriL".' At. mtPTvals a par nphlpj^ frnm his 
pen would appear in London, r^ppaf-ing fliqf. qIL 
co mmonwealths wftrp wftak where in juries were dai ly 
o ffered to the people^ or Hp^ffin dinf; ^^'^°^i^ fc^^ 
charges of turbulency of sfpirit ^ At times, too, a 
petition for his release would be presented®. But 
whatever the Government had thought in the agitation 
inspired by the trial might have to be done, the 
prisoner remained unmolested*. In 16 57, he received 
p ermission to return to England and died/a mem ber 

1 C. S. P. 1663, 4, 101. 

^ Intercepted letter in Tharloe, i. 867, 8. It added fuel to the 
furnace of Ludlow's hatred. Memoirs, i. 417, 18. 

' Hist, XIV. 62. Five years later, Lilbume's Trial still appeared in 
the bookseUers* catalogues of 'the most vendible books.* T. P. 
vol. 966. 

* Baillie to Spang, Dec. 1666, in. 290. 

' Faithful Scout, Feb. 9, 1664, T. P. vol. 479. 

* Declaration to the freebom people. May 1664, 6 T. P. vol. 736. 
7 T. P. vol. 711. 

« C. S. P. 1636, 203, 4. 

^ A Committee had been appointed to 'suggest what to do... with 
speed.' Commons Journals, vii. 306 — ^9. 
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of the Quaker body\ in the summer of 1658, a few 
days before his great enemy ^ 

Far less respectable was the conduct of the main 
body of the part y, ynlfillin g certain prognosticatio ns, 
itn Tunmhara bfiftumr rn^ftlJflt'- ^'Ti^'^g"<^>^ in jy^^igT^^tmn 
at the establishment of the Council nf Statp', In 
September, 1649, Hyde forwarded to Nicholas a paper 
which he had drawn up to serve in any negociations 
with the Levellers that might ensue. There were 
several reasons why application should be made to this 
party in preference to any other. Their propositions 
were extravagant and impracticable and would for the 
most part fall of themselves. Since they were great 
enemies to arbitrary government they would gradually 
be reduced to a reverence for the laws. Above all, 
they had power and interest in the Army and Navy 
and many towns and garrisons*. Negociations were 
soon on foot, for in the same month the Council of 
State warned the governors of garrisons that royalist 
designs were being carried on in all parts of the 
country by joint endeavours with the Levellers ^ The 
negociations which had thus begun in 1649 grow of 
special importance in 1655, when they become focus- 
sed around the personality of Sexby, whom Thurloe 

* Neal, Puritaruj iv. 18. 

2 C. S. P. 1667, 8, 148. 

3 In a remarkable conversation with Overton, Lady Halkett had 
remarked, after listening to his story, * And yon will find reason to 
change every government tiU you come to beg the king to come 
home and govern you again.* Lady Halkett's Autobiography , 69 — 71. 
C. S. 

* Nicholas Papers, i. 138—147. Cp. Whitelocke, Sept. 8, ni. 101. 
5 C. S. P. 1649, 50, 303. 
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recognised as a great foe of the government and whose 
papers he begged his agents to strain every nerve to 
secure'. Declaring that he would be contented to see 
.the king reinvested with all his legal rights, so that 
the people were assured of their liberties^ Sexby was 
naturally welcomed with open arms'. The royalists 
were penniless and the Spaniards were called in to 
finance the scheme. It was known ^at 'Spaniards, 
Cavaliera PApis^.H and Lev pHftra' hfi.frPT)t.Pjf ^(i into a 
c onfederacy, and that Rftxhy hf^^ »ti/ioT'f«^,]fOTi ^h^ °«^8p°- 
si nation of ^^<^ Pmf^pf^r* anH \h(^. Ri irrender of a p ort 
and garri son^. 

■,^^ Turning to the actual history of the intrigues as 
I revealed in the Clarendon Collections, we derive the 
I impression that the danger from this quarter was 
I rather less than it appeared to those who knew little 
J about it*. The negociations were complicated by two 
I chief difficulties, the one of principle, the other of 
/ method. In the first place, the Levellers insisted that 
I the king should abolish tithes and episcopacy and 

^ Gal. 0. S. P. ni. 70. Wildman had Toeen secured in the 
previons year. A full account in Every Day^8 Intelligencer, Feb. 9, 
1654, T. P. vol. 479. 

2 Nicholas Papers, ii. 341. 

3 Not a few of the royalists, howevet, regarded him with suspicion 
from the first. Nichola* Papers, ni. 39, 145, 6tc. 

* Thurloe, v. 45 and 694. 

^ lb. 319 and 349 ; op. Cromweirs speech, Bept. 17, 1655 ; 
/| Carlyle, iv. 194, 6. 

* The only definite attempt at a rising was Overton's effort to 
seize Monk and secure the army in Scotland; but it was suppressed 
without any difficulty. Thurloe to Pell^ Pell*B Correspondence, 
u 118—121. 

G. 17 
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surre nder his veto'. But the royalists ^^ 1a«« ^ft- 
c isivelv refused to promise to alter the fgndamen tal 
g overnment of the kingdom for the suppor t, of whinh 
nine-tenths of the p^^p^f^ wafp. f^i^ jly dispose d'. And^ 
this di fference naturally gave unreality to the relatjp ns 
oi the parties and loosened Sexby's hold over his ow n 
s uppQ£ tfirs. T h^ other diflBculty was of an equally 
ugsu rmoun table character. S pain refiised to supply 
any coMd^ruble sum tlirthe Levellers l^e gan 
tipn s; but the Levellers professed themse lves iinft,hlft 
t o effect anything without mone y. The original plan 
Jbad included an invasion combined with the murder 
of Oliver ; but as time slipped by, the programme was 
lightened by throwing over everything but the latter 
project*. Several of the royalists pretended to believe 
that this was on the point of execution^ but the 
confident assertions of Sexby lost impressiveness by 
repetition^ Sexby had founded much of his hopes 

^ E.g. Sexby's paper to the king, Deo. 1666, Clarendon S. P. 
III. 315, and Clarendon, Hist. xv. 119, address signed by Wildman 
and others. 

^ Hyde's reply, Clar. S. P. 315^17, and Hist, xvi. 133. The pro- 
posals usually included the abolition of episcopacy and tithes, 
amnesty for all but the adherents of the Protector, etc., e.g. Cal. 
C. S. P. III. 145. 

* The authorship of KiUing no Murder, HarL Misc. iv. 289 — 
305, which, in Heath's words, * frightened Oliver exceedingly,' 
Chronicle t 295, remains a mystery. It is often attributed to Sexby 
and is almost certainly the work of the Levellers. One of them was 
taken with two bundles of copies. Thurloe to Henry Cromwell, 
VI. 311. 

^ Cal. C. 8. P. in. 41, 220, as indeed it was; Burton's Diary , 
I. 832—4 ; n. 486—8, etc. 

B Cal. C. S. P. ni. 160. There seems no need to suppose with 
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on the acceptance of the kingship by the Protector; 
but after his refusal he grew morose and altered \ In 
the summer of the same year, the ' grand traitor ' was 
captured, as he was crossing over to Holland 2. ' The 
loss of his person,' wrote Talbot to Hyde, 'is very 
great; but the business is not lost'/ 

Father Talbot was wrong. Wi th the arrest o f 
Sexby. the story not only of the L^vftllftra* intrio riiftfl 
w ith the royalists but of the Leyellers themse lyes 
fiompH to an f^ncL T hose who f^^^^i iiAf^ uliv e either 
to Q^ no part in thft rftaiatance to the Restoration o r 
t hrew in thp.ir Int with the Commonwealthsmen *. and 
t Ee one manifesto put forth by professing Leyeller s 
in ^he year of anarchy bears a closer relationship t o 
Harrinerton than to lilburne*. 




Brosch that Sexby had never had any genuine political plans and 
was merely playing for money. Die Purit : Revolution, 472, 3. 

1 Cal. C. S. P. m. 294. 

2 C. S. P. 1657, 8, 48. 
' Clar. S. P. III. 367. 

* Ludlow, n. 246, 7. There was a rumour that the army had 
chosen new agitators, Hartlib to Boyle, Boyle's Workif v. 287 ; but 
the report is not corroborated by any other evidence. 

5 Harl Misc. iv. 643—50. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The New Religious Bodies. 



In addition t^^ t}|ft Hiafiontpnted republicans t he 
Pr otectorate had f'f^fts t}^ a ^idftly different chara cter 

At the end of the first decade of the great strug gle 
the Indepen dents had been the domin ant sect ; at the 
b emnnm^ ot the second^ they were so no longer\ Foy 
many Independency served merely as a halting-pla ce 
on their passaye from the Ch urc h to other religiou s 
b odies , of ^ which the Milleuarians. the Baptists and th e 
Quakers were the most prom inent. 



I. 



Men su p ^gests the outlines^ 



or 



litica 




Fift h Monar chy 
hiloso phy. 
.nd 



rsist to \ >e followed by the rei 

view of t. hiH crrpAt cer tainty , all politica l Mran gements 
now in_bnnji hrnnmr of necessity transitory. So far 



g Eng lJBJf 



1 They had not so great congregations of the common people, 
says Clarendon of them at this time, * but were followed by the most 
substantial citizens/ Hist, x. 176, cp. Hoornbeeck's Summa, Contro- 
veniarum, 662, ed. 1653. 
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X 

r evolution, like the Millenarians of the German Ref or- 
m?iti^nj nplit int^ two p^^t^'^np on a final question. 
What was to be their attitude towards the existing 
order of things? Should they quietly await the arrival 
of the inevitable ? Or should they endeavour to hasten 
its advent by oombating powers that occupy the place 
it is destined to fill? 

' 'TiV ( *P.rt.ain/ wrote Thnrloe to Henry Cromwe ll 
i n 1655^ 'that the Fifth Monarchy Men, some of them 
T meftn, ha^^ f^naigna nf pnt.tmg \\f. jnto Jblgo d^' Of 
the two wings thus indicated the more moderate may 
be traced in the camp after Naseby. As in the case of 
other doctrines, too, the new opinion, if not welcomed 
by Cromwell for selfish purposes as his enemies said, 
was not opposed by him and soon spread widely 
through the army. Harrison. Overto n w[\ ^ other 
le aders bftfiaTYift ita adherents and Fleetwood y aa 
anapAnfftf^ ^f anTnAf.hing mo re than sympatl^ y. Among 
its adherents appeared a party about the time of the 
king's death which in comparison may be described 
as revolutionary. One of ita memb ers declared th^t 
t he form and not the power^o f^monarchv had^dis- 
''Ilf fift^^d and thflt P«^yiiQTTientf wjm no less absoluta^ nd 
tyrannjg aL^ Another proclaimed that nobles and 
mighty men were about to become subject to the 
saints, that it was lawful to combat Christ's enemies 
with the material sword, and that the saints should 
then possess riches and reign with Him on earth*. 

1 Thurloe, iv. 191. 

3 Salmon, A litmt^ A Bout, 3, T. P. vol. 542. 
3 Gary's The Little Horn's Doom and Downfall, T. P. vol. 1274, 
April 1661, 133, 212—327. 
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The penman of tb^ parfcy. J p^n Rngorc had been 
ejected as an Anglican, had turned Presbyterian, and 
on the growth of Millenarianism had become a convert 
to it^ Sagrir or Domesday dravdng nigh professed 
to expose the ungodly laws of the fourth monarch}^ 
and the approach of the fifth. The origin of all good 
laws was in the people ; successive conquests, however, 
had robbed them of their rights". The two plagues 
of the nation were the priest and the lawyer, and they 
would need to be removed ere the Church of Christ 
could be reformed. The fourth monarchy was break- 
ing up apace and would suddenly 'tumble and kick 
its heels in the air.' By 1666 the fifth would be 
visible throughout the world, and in about 40 years 
it would have prevailed. Men therefore should buy 
no more lands nor estates, seeing it would ' make such 
mad work in the world*.' In a work which immediately 
followed, the duties of the saints in preparation for the 
event are described. It is most important that they 
should belong to no religious organization*. No com- 
pulsion was to be exercised either over action or 
thought, for the worst heretic might live to reform. 
Magistrates, indeed, were superfluous*. 

Harrison ^ share in the expulsion of the Ruqi p. 
¥jx^t^\\i^T ^^^f.ll 'R^gA rs' hopeful appftfl.1 to the Protfiytor 

wd the extreme gentleness of Oliver's referenceg_t o 

1 Rogers' Life of Rogers, 
« 46—109, T. P. vol. 716. 
» 124r-164. 

< Chanuccah, or A Tabernacle f<yr the Sun, 69—127, T. P. 
vol. 716. 
8 162—79. 
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the sect*, prove that the party^ if not <^ ,^ aM.\vf^ «np- 
TOrter of the new regime, at least did nnt. nppnaA i>. « 
When ther e seemed n o chance of the erection of a 
Council of fcjeventy, in imiLdElOll Of llie Sttllh^dfftn , in 
accordanc e wifh tha winliAa^' Ifftixi ^on'. the Mille - 
narians fixed their hopes on the Barebones Parliamg nt, 
w hich consisted to > a large extent of their own..^ - 
herents*. Nnv did f.hA 5»MftTnhly di^ ppoint -th eir 
e xpectatio fia^ It a.t.t.ft/>lfpd th^ ^l^^-gy; it. d^yy^fl,pd/>d 
t.l^ft ^M^tiinn ftf ffhnn?'^ry; ^^ ^'^^^arftd TinKility p.ny|f,|^fy 
t o the La w of Nfttiirft. In a word 'their prate wa s 
t o make w^^y for Dhriaffl Monarchy on earth */ On 
t he disg njiitmn nf t.hft <^PnnMy. the left wing of t.hp 

party entered upon a career of the utmost violence . 

H arrison f^ftwerted hjft 1'=>a^^T- , Kpgnn fn pinf, ond T fttt 

arreste d. R ogers denounced Oliver as i^ptyDliriftf., the^ 
M^ of jg fin, thft firftftt Drajro n^. The party increased 
rapidly and drew to itself many of the most violent 
and desperate spirits*. *Men impoverished by long 
troubles/ wrote Pell at this time, 'must needs have 
great propensions to hearken to those that proclaim a 
golden age at hand, under the name of Christ and 

1 Speech, ii. ; Carlyle, iv. 27, 8. 

3 Baxter's Life, 58 ; Clarendon, xi. 221 ; Ludlow, n. 6^8 ; 
Clarke MSS. in Eng. Hist. Rev. July, 1893, etc. 
s Ludlow, I. 358. 

* Sagrir, ch. 4. 

» Feake's Beam of Light, 60—2, T. P. vol. 980. 

* Coke's DeUction, ii. 38—44, ed. 1719. BaiUie's Jmtmali, 
in. 289, cp. Scheme of Law Reform, Somers' Tracts, vi. 177—240. 

' Morning Beams, in Rogers* Life of Rogers, 169 — 71. Cp. 
Thurloe to Monk, Clarke Papers, ii. 242—6. 

* Cp. Life and Death of Mr Blood, Somen* Tracts, viii. 
438—47. 
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the saints, especially as so many prophecies are applied 
to these times. The end of Paganism was in 395, to 
which they add 1260. Others pitch on 1656, because 
the lives of the patriarchs in Genesis make this 
number. Therefore Christ will come this year or 
uext^' T he party first rushed into the arms of the 
Lev ellers, and meetings took places in order to discu ss 
common principles of action with a view to takjn g 

series of arrests'. Nor did the relations with the more 
turbulent members of the Baptist party about the same 
time have any practical issue*. 

The Millenarians were strong enough to stand alone. 
As early as the autumn of 1653, an anonymous corre- 
spondent had warned the Protector against danger 
from a secret assembly at Blackfriars*. The agent 
whom Thurloe dispatched heard Feake and Powell 
explain the position of the party. 'Lord,' prayed 
Feake, ' Thou hast suffered us to cut off the head which 
reigned over us, and Thou hast suffered the tail to set 
itself up and rule over us in the head's place'.' The 
preachers were arrested'; but when Needham again 
visited the meeting he found things little changed. 
' The place was crowded, the humours boiling, and as 



1 Pell's Correspondence, i. 166, 6. 
^ Carte, Original Letters, Thurloe to Montague, n. 111. 
^ Pell's Correspondence, i. 144, 6. 
* Thurloe, nr. 629. 

^ Bjmer, zx. 719. It was, however, largely attended. Gowl^ 
satirised it in the Cutter of Coleman Street, Works, ed. 1707, S44. 
^ G. S. P. 304— S, ep. Thurloe, i. 21, and Gal. C. S. P. il 398. 
7 0. S. P. 1635, 308, 9. 
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much scum came off as ever.' Though it was but a 
'confluence of silly wretches/ he recommended the 
total suppression of the meeting^ 

Feake's temporary detention did not moderate the 
violence of his utterances and, on being once more 
arrested, he declared at his trial that God would 
destroy not only unlawful but lawful Government, not 
only the abuse but the use of it*. A diminution in 
their popularity, however, seems to have followed the 
outburst of violence, and, in the summer of 1656, 
Thurioe wrote that their credit and numbers wer e 
declining*. Their fanaticism, however, remained the 
same. In the same year a report of a meeting reached 
Thurioe in which it was debated when was the time 
for destroying Babylon and its adherents and who 
should do it, and how it should be done. And they 
had concluded that the saints must do it, 'the time 
to be now and the means the sword*.* The resolution 
was soon put into practice ; for in April 1657 occurred 
their first insurrection. 'The number and quality of 
the persons engaged,' runs Thurloe's report to the 
Council, 'were truly very inconsiderable and indeed 
despicable.... Though they speak great words of the 
reign of the saints, and seem to invite none but the 
holy seed, yet the baits they lay to catch men are 
the taking away customs, excise, taxes, tithes'.' The 

1 C. S. P. 898. 

* Brooks' Lives of the Puritans, Feake, in. 308—11. 

3 Thurioe, iv. 698, and Carte's Original LetUrs, ii., 102—6 ; 
op. Thurioe, v. 220. 

* Thurioe, V. 197. 
« Ih. VI. 184—6. 
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enactment of the Petition and Advice inflamed them 
to still greater heights of daring. Bumours that 
Harrison, Okey, Rogers and Canne had proclaim ed 

^-T^^i'i. ^/^a/^]^^|^^j/^pf^ 4^n, Af^€^i^^ny q1] ^ ^lat should Opp OSC 

them were frequen ts The alarm became general. 
* These incendiaries/ wrote Henry Cromwell, ' are very 
dangerous and of an inveterate temper'.' BailU e 
f eared that if the p arty increased th ere would b e 
whole sale siaugntersl A Book of Characters was 
discovered and, when deciphered, proved to contain 
the names of individuals marked for destruction*. 
Pagitt found it necessary to alter the account he had 
given of the opinions of Millenaries in earlier editions 
of his Heresiography. T hey now ta ught thnt nil thr 
un^Tifiljr mnit bn IrillftH. np^ th^^ ^h? winj^pd huti nn 

^ Tharloe, vi. 291, 349, etc. 

« Ih, 790. 

' Journals, in. 823. 

* Barton's Diary, Feb. 26, 1659, m. 494, 5. 

' 157, 8, 6th edition, 1661. A remarkable example of the more 
mystical Millenarian spirit is found in the case of Pordage. He was 
credited with having said that he cared no more for the higher 
powers than for the dust under his feet. Ere long there would be no 
Parliament, nor magistrate nor government in England, and the 
saints would take the estates of the wicked for themselves and the 
wicked should be their slaves. Fowler's Da>emoniuni Meridianum, 
172 — 7* T. P. voL 840. The charges were repeated in a second 
part, T. P. vol. 868. He would admit nothing, however, but that 
he preferred mystical the<»rie8 and ascetic practice. Innoeency 
Appearing, 57 — 9, T. P. vol. 1068. Despite this attack, Pordage 
attracted a number of kindred spirits and instituted the ' Phila- 
delphian Society.' The best descriptions are in Horst's Zattber- 
bibliothek, i. 314 — ^27, m. 349 — 51, and Gorodi's Oesch. des Chiliatmus, 
in. 330 — 74, 403 — 21. The story presents the closest resemblance to 
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In this turbid tnrrent nnp. pflrTnphlftt alone had 

p getensioDS to 8anity\ The writer, ^*^tfnr''"g to thf^ 
id ea of Harrison, desires a Sanhedrim or Suprem e 
C ouncil, *men of choicest light and spiri t.* Borrowin g 
next a principle to which the LevftHftra had givfln cur- 
re ncy, he withheld the power of altering the founc|a - 
tions of common right and freedom, religious liberty 
cl gef among them . Popular control was to be further 
guaranteed by the rotation of the councillors and the 
absence of any executive. With this exception, the 
party never paused to consider the trivialities of 
constitution-making. 

Clo sely allied to the Millenarians at this tim e, 
in popular belief, were tb *^ ^ ATn^|)^.pt.igt.g' The cou p 

dStat was WelcOiy iftfj t>y a ^°^g^ prnp^rf^ym r)f^^a 

sect. Whether the Bedfordshire Baptists who wrote 
to the Protector that they had 'groaned' under the 
recent government were telling the truth or were merely 
attempting to curry favour*, it is certain that many o f 

the party ^W^^^ '^■tt thifi ^^"^"^ nlAa^ly nnnnnntnH wnfh 

H arrison, who, as we have seen, was the chief aut hor 
of the revolution*. The majority remained quiet if 
not contented. In a representation sent to the Pro- 
tector on the rumour getting abroad that he intended 
to purge the army, the authors challenged him to 

that of Labadie, though of coarse the movement was less consider- 
able and Pordage a man of far less ability. 

^ Principles and Declarations of the Remnant, T. P. vol. 910. 
The Diapoliteta^ T. P. vol. 1995, cannot be called an exception. 

> Cmfessims of Faith, 820, 1. 

' Report of the Dutch Ambassadors, Thorloe, i. 395, 6. Neal, in. 
137. 
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declare when their church had been unfaithful to 
him*. 

S a far as there was a revolutioDary wing to tl 
party during the Protectorate, it was to be found in 
the army that was stationed in Irelan d', though here, 
as everywhere, the mistake of confusing the general 
with the particular is possible*. At the end of jh e 
year 1653 it was considered that in the plot to^j tet 
up an Anabaptist general the greater part of the 




declare that their pride and unc haritableness wou ld 
ere l ong bring th em low^ He my Cromwell, whose 
conciliatory policy was praised by his opponents^, com - 
plained that they open ly denie d the posi tion of hi s 
father and reviled those who owned him^. And the 
connection with the Fifth Monarchy Men was still 
very close, many conversions from one party to the 
other being recorded*. Toigards the end of the Prot ec- 
t orate, however, the violenc^ j ft/»tj vity and importa nce 

1 Thurloe, ii. 160, 1. 

* The Scotch Baptists were never charged with extremism, though 
their nnmbers were considerahle. Nichols' Diary ^ 105, 6. 

* An intercepted letter of Deo. 1653, attributes the famous Mon- 
day evening lecture at Blackfriars of Feake and Powell and Bogers 
and Simpson to ' the Anabaptists.* Thurloe, i. 621, 600, 1. 

^ Thirteenth Beport Hist. mss. Commissioners. Portland MSS. 
I. 672. 

^ Thurloe, iv. 814. 

« Baxter's Life, 74. 

' Thurloe, iv. 848. The address, however, of William Howard to 
the king in 1666, Clarendon, xv. 121 — 80, was the work of an indi- 
vidual, not of a party. And the king took no notice of it, though it 
raised hopes in certain quarters. Nicholas Papers, iii. 282. C. S. 

8 Thurloe, i. 621 ; v. 187 ; iv. 629, etc. 
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of the radical party seems to have diminished \ 
Multitudes, tooT of thos6 Wh6 had been classea as 
Baptists became Quakers. A final blow was given to 
the left wing when Monk purged his army*. 

Except in the case of Can ne, who was more a 
Millenarian than a Baptist, every authoritative de- 
cl aration of principle leads us to rftgarH fh f^ V.infrV]fih 
B aptists as an orderly ^ ^id y^lQ^^vAly r*nnaprv^f.ivp 
ilQfiifi^'. And this important fact their more ob- 
servant critics recognised. Baxter was no friend of 
the party; but he confessed that * most of them were 
persons of zest in religion and godly, sober people, 
and diflfered from others but in the point of infant 
baptism*.' And though Jeremy Taylor selects them 
as an example of an exception that might have to 
be made in the * Liberty of Prophesying,' it is be- 
cause they held that it was unlawful to take up 
defensive arms, to kill malefactors, to take oaths, 
and other tenets soon to become characteristic of 
the most peaceable of men* The typical Baptist 
is to be found, iiot among those who haunted the 
meetings of the Millenarians, but in such men as 

^ Thurloe, vi. 70S, 9 ; op. vn. 408 and 527. ' The Anabaptists 
seem, in deep silence, to take no notice of the weal or woe of the 
present times.' 

« Clarendon S. P. in. 664. 
. ^ AH evidence of antinomianism in their teaching comes to us at 
second hand. Lamb, for instance, the pastor of the largest Baptist 
Church in London, was 'charged with antinomianism.* Brooks' 
Liveg of the Puritam, m. 461 — 466. This has been entirely forgotten 
by Neale, PuritanB, m. 137, etc. 

* Life, Part n. 140, 1. Cp. Evelyn's Diary, Dec. 3, 1649. 

^ Liberty of Prophesying, § 19, IFbrfc«, viii. 212— 31. 
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Tombes, the friend of Clarendon and Sanderson, 
in the learned Jessey, and in the saintly Hanserd 
KnoUys. 

II. 

By far the most imp ortant incident in the religiou s 

history nf tliP aftf^^n^ flfiPAfle of thft rp.vnlntinn jxroA thft 

r ise of th ft Qimlt^ftra T he commonest theories of thei r 
o rigin were that they sprang from t^^ Anfl.Kfl.pf.iafja pr 
Ranters - The charges were indeed supported by 
no very convincing evidence. That they did not re- 
spect the laws of the land was the ground of their sup- 
posed relationship with the former*; that they set the 
dictation of an inward monitor above the established 
conventionalities of thought and phrase seemed to point 
to a connection with the latterl Though Baxter, after 
giving an account of the Banters, naively adds that 
they were so few that he had never seen one, he 
complacently declares that the Quakers were but the 
same party with another name*. On the other hand, 
Roger Williams made the sect the mother, not the 
daughter, of ' Rantism*.' Pa gitt gave up the att^p a p t 

fn /^oforipinft i;\\^W rftlfltiOTiftliip^ anH PontAnt.pH kimaolf 

1 Pell to Morland. Pell's Correip. n. 309, 10 ; KermetVs Register, 
896 ; Baxter's Qiuiker*8 Catechism, and Answer to the Quaketh Queries^ 
T. P. vol. 842, passim; Underhill's HeU Broke Loose, 1—12, T. P. 
vol. 770; Joanne's Becoldus Redivivus, or the English Quakers and 
German Enthusiasts revived, T. P. vol. 2137. 

2 Leslie's Answer to the Switch, § 22, Works, ed. 1832, vi. 297— 
315, etc. 

3 Ufe, 76, 7. 

* George Fox digged out; Works, v. 43. 
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wi th declaiing that the Ranters and Quakers we re 
* u nclean b east s, much of the same pud dle \' 

To calmer observers i t is nhvimia th^t the new 
movement most nearly resembled the Mftni^f^ niRt 
Church whence the Baptists had already ap ruq g *. 
So close is the connection indeed between these 
sister bodies that it is sometimes said that Fox was 
rather the organiser than the founder of the new 
society. The General Baptists went over almost in 
a body to the Friends, taking many of their own 
ideas and practices with them*. The relationship is 
further illustrated by the fact that in the rare in- 
stances where Quakers deserted their communion, they 
rejoined the Baptists*. But, though the framework 
was to some extent borrowed and adapted, the spirit 
which animated the leaders of the new movement 
distinguished it from every other contemporary or- 
ganisation. A time arrives in the history of eve ry 
flhiirfih whpn thft fpftling that the spiritual life of t he 
i ndividual is being lost behind the machinery of it s 
organisation leads to a protest, wt ijfih ^^ ^<>vfQin />«^qoq 
prod uces a permanent separation from the TYiftjn bndy 
■b rom this point of view Quakerism was as inevit able 
m England as Pietism in Lnthera-T^ f^ftrnnflny. It was 



pledged t.n nn flffinitn npininnn nor ^ observances nor 
o rganisa tion. The wajrfaring man, as described by Fox, 
had visited in turn the Papists, the Common-prayer 

^ Herenograpky, 259, 6th ed. 1661. 
^ Barolay, Inner Life, 221—248. 

^ The parallels are usefully collected in TallacVs Fox, the Friends 
and the Early Baptists, 68—88, 160, 1. 

* Broadmead Records, 53, etc. Hanserd Enollys Society. 
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men, the Presbyterians, the Independents, the Bap- 
tists; but by none had he been told t hat the o:f^)[} - 
r eligion was that of spirit and of truths So g reat 
was the revolution involved in these words tha t 
ev en a man oi moderate principles like Thomdik e 
declared that the Quakers were not to be recko ned 

as Christians aL alP. The dream of Luther was first 

— *- 

realised in England in all its fulness and clearne ss 
in the iojluaker movement. *W hat!* asks Fox in a 
le tter, reaiisinp that tha words mq.y a^ em strange t o 
h is readers, 'are all Christians priests? Yes; all 
Chmtjftns'.' From this principle the rest follows as 
a matter of course. Tn f.l^^ first, plai^ft, the movemen t 
a ppealed to the poorer classes as no other had dqn e. 
Against no other sect does Fagitt bring the accusa- 
tion that it was ' made up of the dregs of the com- 
mon people*/ As one of its more friendly critics 
pointed out, it did the magistrates yeoman service in 
reclaiming 'such as neither Magistrate nor Minister 
ever speak to^* Di stinctions of sex no less than pos i- 
ti on we re obliterated by this all-e mbracing levellerism * 

1 Fox's Letters, No. 260, ed. 1698. 

2 Forbearance or Penalties ; Works, v. 487. 

< Letter 249. * HereHograpky, ed. 1661, 244. 

' Light shining out of Darkness, 88, T. P* vol. 770. The author 
is perhaps Stnbbe. 

^ So prominent was the position occupied by women that it was 
at first rumoured that the sect was confined to the female sex. Clar. 
S. P. II. 323. From the very beginning of the struggle of king and 
ParUament, indeed, women had begun to occupy a new position. 
Discovery of six women preachers, 1641, is the first evidence of the 
kind, T. P. vol. 166, but their claims had found as much ridicule as 
acceptance. A Parliament of Ladies, 1647, was a clever skit. T. P^ 
vol. 384. . 
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In the same letter as that in which he stated that all 



Christia ns were priests, Fox asks, 'Are women priest s ? * 
and answer s, 'Yes; women are priest s \' Another dis- 
tmction was equally inadmissible. Clarkson used to 
say that Fox was the first Englishman to publicly de- 
clare against slavery, and more than one slave-owner 
received a letter severely declaring that God was no 
respecter of persons 2. 

C ombining these principles of the priesthood /> f 

the believer with that of the supremacy of the Inne r 

L ight'^ which, though held by the majority of t he 

sects of th e time, 'meant far more with the Quaker s 

t han with others, the movement would have bee n 

d emocratic at whatever time it had taken its ris e. 

But there were several reasons in the moment of i ts 

ap pearance why its implicit radicalism should become 

e xplicit T he general dislocation of the establishe d 

o rder prepared the country for further innovation s. 

r^And the intensity of the movement was increased by 

I the fact that there was not an universally recognised 

I abuse to be attacked, but an order of things which 

I considered itself and was thought by many to be the 

L-C^medy of that abuse?^ 

But on the other hand the character of the founder 
of the society went far to influence its nature in a 
contrary direction. In his positive teaching. Fox was 

^ L. 249. It followed as a matter of oourse that women might 
preach. Tamer's Quakers^ 71, 91 — 4. The fullest exposition of 
Fox's views concerning women occurs in L. 320. 

2 lb. 163, 354, etc. 

^ Cp. Lechler's Englischer DeismuSf 62 — 6; Mohler's Symbolih, 
492—506, etc. 

G. 18 
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steadily opposed to every form of antinomianism. 
*Any such as cry, away with your laws, we will have 
none of your laws, are sons of Belial*/ At Exeter 
he refuted the charge of political disaffection with 
the greatest warmth. 'Tou speak of the Quakers 
spreading seditious books and papers/ said he. 'I 
answer, we have no seditious books or papers. Our 
books are against sedition and seditious men and 
seditious books and seditious teachers and seditious 
waysl* And, in truth, the party was implicated in no 
attack on the Protectorate, in no intrigue for the recall 
of the exiled family'. As presented by the found er 
and his immediate followers, there was nothing in 
Qu akerism to interfere with the performance ot t he 
or dinary duties of citizen ship. Oj^ ftp^ ry^ocyj/^ir. q1/^»^ 
di d Fox meddle with polit ics. When^he report spread 
abi ^ad that Oliver would become king. ' I warned h im 
a gainst the issue of divers dangers/ wrote Qeorge in 

\lia Jn"rDal. ' whJ ch, if he did not a.vm<i, wnnid hmigr 

shame and misery on himself and hia posteri ty. He 
seemed to take it well and thanked me*.' For the 
Protector had learnt the real character of his out- 
spoken critic^ It is difficult none the less to under- 
stand why Fox should have opposed the change of 
title. Assuredly, he was no such friend to the exiled 
family that he thought it sacrilege for anyone else 

1 Letters, 251. ^ Journal, i. 342. 

' Clarendon's statement that they shared in the address taken by 
Howard to Charles in 1656, zv. 108, is not confirmed by other 
evidence. 

^ I&. L 482. The Letter in Sewel, i. 303. 

^ Journal, i. 240— -2. 
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to occupy the throne; and he could not but realise 
that the Protector was already king in everything 
but name. The words seem to hint that the ex- 
planation is rather to be looked for in a conviction 
that the step would prove disastrous for Cromwell 
himself, by turning his thoughts to considerations of 
personal glory ^ 

Called by the same name and sharing many of the 
same principles, their very existence resolutely denied 
by the apologists of the party at large, it is with the 
violent spirits of the party that the age connected the 
Quaker movement. In the teaching and conduct of 
the founder himself there was a vein of fanaticism. 
Fox commenced his apostolate by interrupting a ser- 
vice". Lichfield was denounced as * a bloody city * be- 
cause martjrrdoms had taken place in the town under 
Diocletian*. But such extravagances were soon out- 
grown, and as he became more and more dominated 
by the one tendency, it was natural that the other 
should come into prominence in some other way. 
This was accomplished the more easily owing to the 
atomistic nature of the Quaker communion, the defi- 
nite constitution of which grew but slowly*. And in 
the four or five years after the institution of the 

1 Cotton Mather declares that Fox used to say that he read not 
there were kings but among the apostate Christians and in the false 
Church. Mogilalia, ii. 536. And Leslie collects a number of eulo- 
gies of the king's execution from various schools of Quaker opinion. 
Snake in the Grass, § 18; Works, it. 204—42. Perhaps the best 
explanation of the difficult question of Fox's political opinions is that 
he had no political opinions of a very definite character. 

> Journal, 1. 106. * 16. L 137. 

* Barclay, Inner Life, 414 — 424. 

18—2 
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society, a series of events took place directly cal- 
culated to effect such a transformation. With the 
Baptists who joined the ranks of the new body ar- 
rived a number of the more antinomian spirits of the 
same party\ Not a few of the Fifth Monarchy men, 
too, joined the movement and with them came the 
disposition to look upon the dissolution of Oliver's 
First Parliament as sounding the signal for the re- 
volt of the Saints*. While bearing in mind that the 
moderate wing led by Fox continued active and in- 
fluential, it is impossible to deny that with 1653 
begins a second period in the history of Quakerism 
and that by the alliance of the new party with the 
extremest tendencies of Church and State the move- 
ment itself is for some years dominated. Communistic 
tendencies never appeared in official Quakerism. Yet 
there is some reason to believe that private property 
was one of the institutions against which many a 
Quaker meeting may well have inveighed. We have 
no direct evidence of such teaching in England, but 
the apostles who went to Holland caused the greatest 
excitement by preaching that all goods should be 
common*. 

EJarly in the summer of 1654, news reached the 
government of 'various tumultuous meetings by persons 

^ Cp. Oliver Heywood's Autob, and Diary, iv. 7. 

^ Hubberthorn's Horn of the Goat Broken, T. P. vol. 8S8, is a 
remarkable proof of the way in which the movement was impregnated 
with Millenarian ideas. Its extent was much under-estimated by 
Oorodi, Oesch. des ChiliasnmSj iii. 252 — 80. 

^ Gesch. des Sozialismus, i. 671. In the settlement in Amsterdam, 
all things were in common. Wagenaar*s Beschryving van Amsterdam, 
II. 206, 7. 
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under the name of Quakers' in the Midlands^ The 
Quaker missionaries who began to wander up and 
down the country were charged with scattering sedi- 
tious books and papers, to the disturbance of the 
peace of the Commonwealth'. In their madness they 
made no discrimination between the worthy and the 
worthless. Bursting into BuIFs parish church while 
he was preaching, they shouted, * George, thou art a 
hireling and a false prophet. Come down'.' It was 
learnt that, though they were never seen with a 
weapon in their hands, several had been found carry- 
ing pistols under their cloaks* A Quaker took up 
his position at the doors of Parliament and drew his 
sword on a group of members. When questioned, he 
replied that he was inspired by the Holy Spirit to 
kill every man that sat in the Housed They found 
their way in considerable numbers to Ireland, and in 
the beginning of 1655 Henry Cromwell was convinced 
that he had to deal with a serious problem. 'Our 
most considerable enemies,' he wrote to Thurloe, ' are 
the Quakers. Some of our soldiers have been per- 
verted by them, and I think their principles and 
practices not very consistent with civil government, 
much less with the discipline of an army. Some 
think them to have no design ; but I am not of that 
opinion. Their counterfeited simplicity renders them 
the more dangerous*.' Large numbers, too, crossed 

1 C. S. P. 1654, 210, 11. 

^ Hamilton's Quarter SewUms^ 164, 5. 

3 Nelson's BuU, 27, 8. 

' Thurloe, iii. 116. SaWetti, C(yrre8p. xt. 194, b. 627 b. 

^ Whitelocke, iv. 163. « Thurloe, iv. 508 and 530. 
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the border, and secured a large following at the ex- 
pense of much disorder^. Baillie considered that they 
must be possessed with a devil; 'they furiously cry 
down magistracy and ministry, and their irrational 
passions and bodily convulsions are very greats' It 
was considered by many ministers that they would 
'soon be ripe to cut throats'; and it was thought 
that if they dared to do so, their principles would 
not prevent them". The people were called to arms 
on the score that ' the Quakers were up^' A childish 
panic sometimes prevailed. 'When a great storm 
arose/ relates Wood, 'some thought the Anabaptists 
and Quakers were coming to cut their throats'.' A 
constant fire of warning and denunciatory letters was 
directed against the government, redoubled when the 
report that Oliver would take the title of king spread 
abroad^ Of the new spirit Edward Burroughs was 
the chief literary spokesman. In an almost endless 
series of pamphlets he declared war against every 
section of political and religious feeling. The Pro- 
tector read that he had 'fallen low^'; citizens of 
London had to listen to a scathing denunciation of 
their commercial and personal character^; the leaders 

^ Niooll*8 Diary, Bannatyne Club, 147—78. 

' Journals, in. 328. The charges may be substantiated by a 
collection of anecdotes published in 1655, T. P. vol. 844, and by Ives' 
Quaken' Quaking, 1656, T. P. yoI. 888. 

3 Thurloe, v. 187. 

* Neweome's Autoh. Ghetham Soo. 1. 109. 
» Wood's Life, i. 280. 

• Sewel's Quakers, i. 92—4, 186—40, 276—80, 318—16. 

7 Burroughs' Works, folio, 1672, Trumpet of the Lord, 96. 
s Testimony concerning London, 214 — 22. 
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of the different religious bodies were attacked one 
after the others And in connection with the ques- 
tion of obedience to the laws, Burroughs only allows 
himself a haughty petitio principii. ' We do not wil- 
fully disobey the laws of men but for conscience sake ; 
and herein we are justified by the law of God*/ 

In addition to plots against the government, the 
more violent party came into collision with their 
fellow citizens in relation to certain points of personal 
conduct. Of these the peculiarity which provoked the 
greatest disapproval was the practice of appearing in 
public places without clothes'. The greater number, 
when replying to the charge, used to declare that they 
had never seen any such thing themselves and would 
condemn it if they did\ Others contended that it had 
the sanction of the prophet Isaiah, and asked why 
Quakers should not be prophets too*. But this formed 
but a small part of the indictment that was brought 
against them on all sides. TtiA haw fl ottlements^ ^ i n 
A merica .4ir oDont a ^orft p<^T»fAPf. mirfnr n^ what ma y 
b e called thft ir p^i^'t^'/^pi Qi^t.iTi/^nni>^ifyTY^ f^nxy K^^^H 
itself. It was i" 1^^ftiMm/*.>iiigAf,tfft thnt trhft l^ftttle chiefly 



ra ged^ &n ^ wp ynfty \aV(^. nottnn Mat.hftr'a account.as 



ty ^cal. ' When they came over in 1657, they mdt^ ced 

^ Oaspel of Peace agaimt Bunyan, 144 — 52 ; Answer to Baxter, 
310—24, etc. 

* Case of the Qudken once more stated, 893. 

3 G. S. P. 1661, 472. WiUiams' Fox digged out, 13, 59, 242. 
Fuller, IV. 126—30, in the dedication to Book 8. Leslie's Defence of 
the Snake, Works, y. 40—6. 

* Answer of Stubbs, Bumyeat and Edmnndson to Boger Williams, 
Fox digged out, 14, etc. 

» EUwood's Life, 4, 6. 
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many to oppose good or der, sacred and civ il. The^ 
manifested an intolerable contemp tf ^f ?^"*^^yi*^y It 
was ve ry en raging to hear these wretches saying amon g 
thft people. " We deny thy God, thy C hrist ; thy Bibl e 
ja ^)iP. wfirH ^f t.hp dftvjl/' There was the frenzy of the 
old Circumcellions in these Quakers. I appeal to all 
the reasonable part of mankind whether the infant 
colonies had not cause to guard themselves against 
these dangerous villains ^' In the replies that greeted 
the appearance of the Magnolia it was contended that 
they were punished ' for neither broaching opinion nor 

principle nor doing any other thing but barely for 

being such as were called Quakers'/ To Mather's 
declaration that their conduct was incompatible with 
the existence of society, it was retorted that they could 
not own a government to be of God unless the light of 
Christ in the conscience witnessed to it'. Thp great 
martjnrology of Besse quietly omits all compromising 
matter*. Soon aft ^r^ hpwf^yprj fV^^ o ther form o f 
Q^iakepsTp Kftgan ^^ a^p pear in America and wa s 
re cognised by Mather hims elf^ To Roger Williams' 
antiquated taunts his opponents could truthfully reply 
that they were for righteous government and righteous 
laws and for none to rule by force®. Aj\(\ Winianift 

^ Magnalia, ii. 522 — 8* 

2 Bishop's New England Judged^ ed. 1703, 315—334. Cp. Sewel, 
I. 666—680. 

^ Whiting's Truth and Innoeency defended against C. Mather*» 
Calumnies, ed. 1702—93. 

< Sufferings, n. 177—278. 

^ Magnolia, u. 622 — 8; cp. the leport from Barbadoes, C. S. P. 
America, i. 483. 

^ George Fox digged out, 311, 312. 
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w as himself obliged, as we ha vp a.]rPSiAy ao^n f/^ r>r^TifoQ«i 
to^the Commissioners that they lived peaceably ftTT\Q;ngr 
t he settlera . But this mistake on the part of the 
founder of the most liberal settlement in the New 
World is a testimony of condemnation to the earlier 
phase of the movement. It was, in fact, no more 
like the generation which succeeded it than is the 
mountain torrent swollen with melting snows and 
turbid with debris like the stream which lazily trickles 
over the pebbles in summer. 

O f the various for ms which were tak en by the left 
or extreme wing of the Quak ers, none created such 
a sensation as that with which the nanrift of Jamft^ 
NAylnr in ponnfifitrd Without accepting the view 
which regards the episode as of far-reaching political 
importance*, it remains an interesting an d uni que 
iHnatr^tjnn nf pprta^n pri nciples that were impli cit 
in the movemen t. Na ylor had fought in the Par - 
liame ntary army, an (l }^ 1fi.^2, on hpa.ringr FoY^ \iiiA 
f elt a 'call V He had thereupon become ati itinftraTit 
p reacher and met with an^^ cesa scarcely less than thaA 
o f hiR TTfiimt pT He expressly denied Baxter's charge 
that their members afiirmed self-perfection as a lying 
slander*. W hile r esiding for a while, however, ne ar 
Bristol, an hallucmation seiz ed certain women of h is 
followmg. Naylor was hailed as t.hft Mpaaigji f.liA 
King of Israel, and accepted the title. The Quaker 

^ Weingarten'B Revotutionskircherif 268. 

^ * I omyerted James Naylor near Wakefield,' Journal, 1. 138. 

s Answer to Baxter's Qudkeri' CaUehUm^ 11, T. P. yol. 851. And 
Answer to the Perfect Pharisee under Monkish holineUf 1 — 20, T. P. 
vol. 735. But the Power and Glory of the Lord is ominously self- 
righteous, T. P. vol. 711. 
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movement r ^ftf ^KQl»gAl^ ^jf,}^ rpaponaihility % thft nr*- 

curren ce*. T he vajpie apd incoherent recantation th at 
j Taylor put forth did not serve to win the suffrages o f 
his judges' ; and even the interposition of the Protec tor 

A\(\ nnt. ftvf|,jl f.o Rftvft him frnm fhp> o^oAnfi/^Ti r^f^iho, 

The tragi-comedy at Bristol gave a sensible check to 
the revolutionary current of Quakerism \ T ^e Kin g- 
^^^ of t-^^ ^^^int ^ on Earth from this time gradua lly 
v anishes from their vision . Even those who had been 
zealous opponents of the Protectorate recognise that the 
time had come for a more purely spiritual activity*. 

B ut th piig^ ^>^ft inf.rigrnpH nf thft LftVftl1f>TH fifl.me to 
an end, though tb ^ C*.ATnnrionwefl.lthRTnftn wprp. dia- 
a.rmftH^ tboiijc rh thf> yi'^Ipti/^a nf f.Via n^iofia ht^ r^iminiahfiH^ 
thou gh tihP^*^ ^^ V^ royalist outbreak after 1655 ^ 

assur ed. T he closing months of his ProtectiOrate wer e, 
i ndeed, its most tranquil period; but there can^b e 

l ittle doubt thath P^ QlivAr^a liff> ]^.^.n prolnngpd bft 

would have witnessed not tfhft n/^nanliHofiAn^ Knf.^fjio 

4ifltgHntlOTi of h\a pnwAr^ 



c 



1 Thurloe, v. 694, 708, 9 ; Burton's Diary, 1. 10—167 

2 Somera' Tracts, vi. 22—6. » Burton, ii. 246—268, 266, 6. 

* Naylor himself fully recanted ; see his recantations in Sewel, i. 
244—61. 

^ Sewel, I. 447—66, 404, 6. Stubbe*s able tract of 1669 defends 
the Quakers as * an innocent sort of men.' Light ihining out of Dark- 
ness, 81—8, T. P. vol. 770. 

* See Goldwin Smith's Lecture in Three English Statesmen, and 
Seeley's remarks, British Policy, ii. 99. 

7 This is yery forcibly put by Gardiner, CromweWs Place in His- 
tory, Lecture v. 



CHAPTER IX. 



The Years of Anarchy. 



— ' For some weeks Oliver ruled England firom his urn. 
It soon became evident, however, that the tenure of 
his successor was in the highest degree uncertain. 
lAnd when the new Parliament met in January, 1659, 
ithe republicans who now re-entered public life began a 
Systematic crusade against the Protectorate.;^ 

The first im portan t speech of Vane, their leade r, 
wfl,q promptftH h y the dlscussion on the Bill which 
T hurloe introduced to recognise the title of Richa rd 
CrQHmfill. 'Consider what it is that we are upon,' 
said Vane, *a Protector in the office of Chief Magistrate. 
But the office is of right in yourselves. I advise you 
give not by wholesale so as to beg again by retail. 
Instead of the son of a conqueror by nature, make him 
a son by adoption ^' The plea was in vain. Richa rd 
s u^eeded to his father's position, and Vane could no^w 
o nly seek to limit his authority as much as he cgu ld. 
A week after the former speech, he pleaded that^ the 
v ^ shouTd be withheld . ' The denying of the negative 
voice to the chief magistrate is fit and requisite. They 

1 Burton's Diary, m. 171—80. 
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that wish him safety and honour will agree that he 
shall have power to do everything that is good and 
nothing that is hurtful \' O n March Ist, the quest ion 
a rose by what right the Upper House continued to 
s it, and Vane once more attac ked the Constituti on. 
' We have as much power as those tbat made the 
P etition and Advice. Cannot we dispatch the busin ess 
o f the Parlian(iftnt alog p ? Besides, the power to nomi- 
nate another House was given singly to the late 
Protector'.' The effect of the speech was so great 
that the Upper House was only saved by the votes 
of the Government s nominees. Against these, a week 
later, Vane directed the whole force of his indignant 
eloquence. *A greater imposition never was by a 
single person put upon a Parliament, to put 60 votes 
upon you. By this means, it shall be brought in- 
sensibly upon you for Scotch and Irish members to 
enforce all your votes hereafter*.* To the disapprov al 
of the office which Richard held was added the con- 
te mpt of ^i« p<yfinn * T he people of E nglaT ^H ^m 
re nowned all over the world for their great virtue ; 
y et they suffer an idiot without coura ge, Yfit.linnt 
s ense, to have dominion in a country of libe rty. JOne_ 

c ould bear a litt lft with Olivftr HrOTP^^^^ f.V>/MigK 

h e^ usurped the government, his merit was so extra- 
o ydinary . But as for Richard, his son, who is he ? J^ 
h g ,- fit to got obodi e nc e from a mighty nat i o n ? Fqt 
m y part it P^^^^ T^o^of }>ft said I made such a ma n 
nayjnaater\' With such opposition, th e Protector ate 
f*^n1d nnt laflt v^ry '^^g 

1 Barton, in. 318—20. « J&. in. 666, 6. 

3 16. IV. 104, 6. * Hosmer's Vane, 466, 7. 
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When the Parliament treated the army wi th 
eq ually little consideration t he officers compell ed 
R ichard to dissolve it Lenthal was thereupon invited 
to summon the members excluded six years before 
by Cromwell. On the reassem bling of the Bump, 
t he Protectorate came quietly to an e nd. ^ 



I. 

T he number of parties and opinions in 1659 was 
almo st infinite \ *The great officers/ runs the classic 
passage in Ludlow, ' were for a select standing senate 
to be joined to the representative of the people ; others 
laboured to have the supreme authority to consist of 
s,n assembly chosen by the Parliament, and a Council 
of State chosen by that assembly to be vested with 
the executive power. Some were desirous to have a 
representative constantly sitting but changed by a 
perpetual rotation; others proposed there might be 
joined to the popular assembly a select number of 
men in the nature of the Lacedaemonian Ephors, who 
should have a negative in things wherein the essentials 
of government should be concerned. Some were of 
opinion that two Councils should be chosen by the 
people, the one to consist of about 300, and to have 
thie power only of debating and proposing laws ; the 
other to be in number about 1000, and to have the 
power finally to resolve and determine ; every year a 
third part of each to go out and others to be chosen in 
their places^' Qf^ the riva l schemes thus outlined by 

^ Cp, Htidibras, Part m. Canto ii^ "^ 

2 Ludlow, II. 98, 9. 
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L udlow inoomparably the most important and influen- 
tial was that of Hamnj3[t on. 

The author of Oceana had gone with the Parli a- 
1 mentary Commissioners to Newcastle, but entered 
I th e king*s service as Gentleman of the Bedchamber , 
'Finding him to be an ingenious man/ said Wood^ 
' his Majesty loved his company and did choose rather 
to discourse with him than with the others of his 
chamber. They had often discussions concerning 
government; but when they happened to talk of a 
Commonwealth, the king seemed not to endure it\' 
The man who talked of Commonwealths with the 
k ifeg-terthfe "dreary dayia of his C&|^tiVlty, yet" won 
l ove a nd g ave his own in return, is a figure of peculi ar 
interest and fa scinat ion. Th e very fervency of intftr pat 

injhemi ghtypr oplemH at laanft whip.h dmvA nt.hp^ 

int eractive life saved Harrington from its alluremen ts*. 
W hen Lauderdale roughly asked him why he, 'a priv ate 
m an/ had speculated on government, he replied t hat 
nobod y eng a ged in piib)ic affairs had ever writ ten 
fiftpsibly QTi tVift ^^i|^pAf. 8. 

The period of foreign travel occupies a place in the 
career of Harrington of unique importance. He used 
to say in later life that before he left England, he 
knew of monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, oligarchy, 
only as hard words to be looked for in a dictionary. 
After visits to Denmark and France, he passed into 
Italy, where the true political schooling of his life was 

i Athenae, in. 1116—22. 

3 He fraitlessly contested a seat in 1642, but did not again attempt 
to enter Parliament. Wood. 

' Toland's Life of HarringUmt 30. 
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to begin, taking up his station for the greater part of 
the time at Venice \ Thirty years before Harrington 
arrived, the attention of Englishmen has been directed 
in a special de^ee towards the Italian republic^ 
While England was still hot with indignation at • 
Gunpowder Plot, Venice had quarrelled with the Pope 
over the claims of the clergy and the Jesuits to 
independence of the laws of the state '. When Paul V. 
had excommunicated the state and the Jesuits had 
been expelled, the Protestant world believed that 
Venice was about to follow the example of the 
northern nations. Sarpi himself was regarded as 
already more than half a Protestant. The stir had 
been felt nowhere more than in England. James 
had sent his Apology for the Oath of Allegiance by 
special messenger to the Grand Council*. Sir Henry 
Wotton had become a channel of communication 
between the two states'. Bedell, the chaplain of 
the English Embassy, had been closeted with Father 
Paul himself ^ 

But when the eyes of England had once been 
turned in close scrutiny on the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution of the republic, it was impossible but that its 
political arrangements should also engage attention ^ 

1 Toland, 11-13. 

3 Welwood's Memoirs, 30 — 2. 

s Friedberg's Ctrenzen zwUchen Stoat u, Kirehe, 6S8 — 704; Ddl- 
linger's Bellarmine, etc. 

* Sarpi*s Lettere, i. 287—92. 

« Walton's Life of Wotton, 

^ Bedell's Life^ C. S. op. Reliquiae Wottonianae, 229, 30. 

7 Robespierre was later to order a description of the Goyemment 
of Venice. Dam's Histoire de Venise, vi. 173. 
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By the opening of the 17th century the Venetian 
government had become extremely despotic ^ Its 
nature was clearly recognised in England, and Twysden 
contrasted it with the democratic republicanism of the 
United Provinces*. To many thinkers in England, this 
characteristic deprived it of all claim to admiration. 
' In Venice,' writes Needham, * the people are excluded 
from all share in government, from making laws and 
from bearing offices. 'Tis rather a Junta than a 
Commonwealth®.' Except, indeed, in writers who were 
more or less directly influenced by Harrington, little 
trace of any enthusiasm for its institutions is to be 
found in the works of English political writers of the 
popular party*. The only direct debt, in fact, which 
the English republic owed to the Italian seems to have 
been in the appropriation of certain details of the 
etiquette observed in public ceremonies'. What give s 
s uch pefii^lia-r iTnportanp.e, therefore, to Harrington' s 
study of the Venetian system is not only that, hp -yy^K^ 



^ Ranke, Zur Venetianischen Geschichte, Aufsatz i. 

2 The Government of England^ 6, C. S. Cp. Filmer's Observations 
on Aristotle's Politics, ed. 1679, 49—62 ; and Osborne^s Essays and 
Paradoxes, 264, T. P. vol. 1900. 

8 ExcelUncy of a Free State, T. P. vol. 1676, 62. In the great 
struggle, Venice was on the side of the king as long as she dared. 
See the remarkable story of her offer of aid in Ellis' Original Letters^ 
2nd Series, iii. 31S — 22. Cp. Letters of Henrietta Maria, 364. 

* Under the name of Adriana, Howell praises the Constitution ; 
Dodona's Grove, 69—63, T. P. vol. 19 ; cp. Howell's Letters, 68—70. 
A glowing eulogy also occurs in a pamphlet called A Plea for the 
present Government compared with Monarchy ; T. P. vol. 666, 6, 36, 
etc. 

^ See the report of Sir Oliver Fleming, Master of the Ceremonies, 
in C. S. P. 1649, 60, 117. 
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\ 

i tg^ first genuine student \ but that he alone of the ; ^ 
d istinguished thinkers of the time derived many of h is | \ ; 
p roposals from it . ^ \j 

Harrington returned to England with opinions 
which prevented him from throwing in his lot un- 
reservedly with any party. Yet no treachery to his 
principles can be discovered in his close connection 
with the king, a connection, it is needless to say, 
that was purely personal. For he, finding the king 
'quite another person than he had been represented 
to him, became passionately affected with him and 
took all occasion to vindicate him in what company 
soever he might be'.' The story of their political 
discussions went abroad and dutiful royalists declared 
that the king had worsted Sir James in an argument*. 
Possessing the confidence of both sides, Harrington 
naturally used his influence to procure a compromise. 
But his friendly interventions on the king's behalf 
were misunderstood, and he was removed from his 
post and imprisoned*. The friends never met again, 
and Aubrey often heard Harrington say that ' nothing 
ever went more near to him than the death of the 
king'.' 

Wh en the monarchy was gone, Harrington set to 
work, in th e niaturity of his powers, to shew what 
form of government , since men were now free to 

^ The political instincts of travellers were usually yery weak. 
Fynes Moryson, for instance, noticed little more than the buildings, 
Itinerary f 76 — 90. Philip Sidney, Carresp. with Languet^ 9,ed. 1845; 
and Baleigh, Works^ yni. 296, etc. were the chief students. 

2 Wood. 8 Cal. Clar. S. P. i. 368. 

* Herbert, Memoirs, 128—30. > Aubrey's Lives, n. 370, 871. 

G. 19 
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fihiy^aft, HAAmg}^ |pflf. We do Dot need the charming 
story of Lady Claypole's interposition with her father 
for the 'stolen child S' to make us believe that the 
Oceana was the pride of its a-i^t^tinr'a hp art He had 
b een preparinp^ for it for 20 yftara. and Bpent six years 
o n its actual composition. It is, indeed, the complete 
exposition of the completed system. The numerous 
works which followed were merely abridgements, or 
replies to criticisms, of his great work. 

Harrington begins* by pointing^ out that the tru e 
prin ciple by which govemmepts should be estimated i s 
t hat of the balance of power, a discovery made hy t he 
f ounders of the V pT^ptiflTi nnmmnTiwPftltli Now the 
perfection of government is to be found where the 
sovereignty is not limited but 'librated.' At first 
sight, it might seem that this brings us to the familiar 
expedient of mixed government. But the resemblance 
is merely in the bare fact of the division of power. A^l 
power in a state is of t wo sorts, external an d internal, 
de nvjpg from wealth on the (>nf^ han d and from -i^ bel- 
lectual distinction on the oth er. It is the function of 
t he material power to yiarantee eq "«^l'ty ^^ ^'^'^ f<^"P- 
dation ; of the intellectual to secure freshness in the 



superstructure. 

But how are these re sults to be achieved ? The 
an swers constitute the essence of the system. Th e 
equalit y of material well-being on which the §$a te 
r( $8ts IS produced by an Agrarian; the freshneaa^ of 

liff?i ^y whl^^ ^^^ gfofo iy^qIt^^ prpgresfi is ef^ftfitftd 

'v 

\ 

1 Toland. 16, 17. 

a Works, ed. Toland, 1771, 36—72. 
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by rotation ^ The Agrarian, we are informed, is of 
such virtue that no state where it has obtained has 
met destruction, and no government which has neg- 
lected it has long survived. Rnf^fmn again^ An<^]|j»Afl 

t hat, as t he blood of thft body circu lates anj is 
prevented from becoming stagnant by being pumped 
through thft hftart thft indiv idual mem bers of tfafi 
nommuni^y take their share in the grpvemment of 
tlift fiOTY^irnnnwftfl.ltli S ince the full advantages o f 
rotation are only to be enjoyed where the suffi*ages 
of the people really express xheir will, it is necessary 
that this freedom of pronounueiJiem be B^cuf^d b y 
the balloj .b earm^ these principles in mind, th e 
construction of the machine of government becomes 
easy. A-^ ^oTTf^ypnnwpaith ig TY^^rPiy a society of me n. 
Ivv^ flTiy fwftnfy and a. Hi fferencc wiU at once reveal 
its elf. Six will at any rate be less foolish than t he 
re st, and these will lead. In other words, a 'natui*al 
a natocracy ' is diffused throughout the whole body of 

mankind, and it is as natu ral fnr fha nno fn gniHa gg 

^nv fhfi nthftr f^^ f^llnw T he duty of Jts members is 
t o be counsellors of the people ; their task to deb ate 
and afterwards to give advice in w hat they have 
debate d. If they could do more, the governm ent 
would not be equal : consequently there must^ be 
ajjfithfir nmmr*i1 — to dooid «. As the Senate wo ^ild 
r epresent the wisdom of the community. whinH^l ifts 

i n the aristocracy *, t^P. aigspmbly fllinnlH rAprft qfi ]n^it.fl 

1 A Tery elaborate scheme of rotation had been pot forth by 
Wither, in The Perpetual Parliament, 51, 2. Works, lu. ed. Spenser 
Society. It appeared in 1652 ; but is not noticed by Harrington. 

3 Cp. A discourse shewing that Parliaments with a council sitting 
during the intervals are not to be trusted for a settlement, 575 — 8. 

19—2 
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J Dterest, which lies in the wh^l^ Y^y of trh^ pi^firl'^ 
T he duty of the assembly is to accept or reiect^t he 
proposals of th e senat e. The government, completed 
by the elecuon ot the magistracy, may be summed up 
as 'the senate proposing, the people resolving, the 
magistracy executing/ There is no other Common- 
wealth, adds Harrington, solemnly, in art or nature. 
Before passing to a detailed exposition of the 
desired form of government, the author glances at 
the reasons why the recent constitution of the country 
broke down^ Alone of his contemporaries. Harring ton 
understood that the causes of the grea t nphpA val wl^i gh 
h ad been witnessed needed to be sought in underly ing 
social and econ omic transformatjig is. A rapid review 
ot the history of Uceana brings us to the period when 
power was still divided between the king and the 
nobility. King Fanurgus, however, reflecting on the 
power and the inconstancy of those who had raised 
him to the throne, * to establish his own safety began 
to mix water with their wine, and thus to open those 
sluices that have since overwhelmed not the king only 
but the throne.' The wise king of Bacon's imagination 
becomes the most short-sighted. 'For whereas a no- 
bility strikes not at the throne but at some king they 
do not like, popular power strikes through the king at 
the throne, as that which is incompatible with it.' 
The work was continued by his son and successor, who 
by his dissolution of the abbeys turned the balance 
still more to the side of the people. There was nothing 
further wanting to the destruction of the throne but 

^ Second Part of the Preliminaries, 57 — 72. 
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that the people, not naturally apt to see their strength, 
should be allowed to feel it. 

It is needless to enter upon an examination of the 
details— and they are infinite— of the new government 
of Oceana. But a few points scattered through the 
exposition deserve attention. 

Since the author feels that there is no reason why 
a Commonwealth should not be as immortal as the 
stars in heaven, no efforts are to be spared that the 
methods by which this is to be attained may be put in 
force. True government resting on persuasion, weekl y 
cl asses (qr thpt Pic planfttin n of the constitution ar^ to 
b e held, and a tb m^^nH nfflpinla arA t^ jtslvm^ the 
cou ntry to give the people their first lessops in t} ie 
mysteries of the ball ot, a familiarity mnrft ftaaftntml tn 
bftfl£»q^iirftd ainnft i^ll elections, local as well as gpnpral, 
ftr g fiondiifitpd nn thia prinriplft . Th e discussion of th e 

Agrarian is poticeable for its thoroughn ess^ The 
thirteenth article of the constitution of Oceana enacts 
that no individual shall own land in value above £20 00 
a^ear. I Smce this law strikes at the root of prim o- 
"g emture, the heir-apparent of a noble house rose a t 
the council-table and attacked the proposition. It 
was destructive to families, reducing all their members 
to poverty. S uch assaults on men's estates wou ld 
c ripple industry by discouraging the accumulati on of 
capital. T he Lord Archon immediatelv rose to defen d 
t hB measure. Even if such a measure were to destro y 
th e, families which it affected, who would dare to 
bal ance the inte rests of a few hundred with that of 
the nation? But it would not destroy them., TJifi 
" ' * 94—103. 
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eflgence of a Commonwealth was equalit y. How could 
it be better described than as the destruction of a 
family, when we used our children like puppies, taking 
one and feeding it with choice morsels and drowning 
five ? T he nobility and gentry would no longer achiev e 
th eir position in the state by riches, but by the ir 
ed ucation and their capacity for the public servic e. 
When their intrinsic merit, weighed by the judgment 
of the people, was the only path to honour and prefer- 
ment, the amassing of possessions would become an 
ambition of rarer occurrence. 

W hat is the relation of Church and State in 

Qceana? Th^ rAH|cnmiH life nf thft nftf.ini^ fitiH ^hZ 

maintenance of religious liberty is und er the control 
o f a national council of religio n. On the vacancy of 
an ordinary parochial benefice, two representatives of 
the parish are to repair to one of the Universities — 
which should be prudently reformed — and petition the 
Vice-Chancellor and Convocation for a probationer^. 
The candidate selected by the University returns to 
the parish and, after one year, the suffrages of the 
parishioners are taken by ballot. If two-thirds of the 
voters indicate their approval, the probationer enters 
on his duties as the fully recognised minister. That 
suitable candidates may be induced to enter the 
Ministry, every benefice in the nation shall be aug- 
mented to at least the value of £100 a year". The 
machinery being thus provided, what is the spirit in 
which it is to be worked ? Firstly, that liberty of 
cons cience may be guaranteed, no coerciv e po wer may 
be exercised bv any man or body of men! ^"Wherg 

1 The Rota, 696. « 81—8. 
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civil liberty is entire it includes liberty of consciep ce ; 
wheri^ lihft4y ^f conscience is entire, it includes civ il 
.libertjj}*.' Religious liberty consists not simply in 
toleration, but implies a total absence of religious 
disqualifications^ Disputed questions are to be settled 
by the divines of the two Universities, debating and 
deciding independently of each other. That the clergy 
may have no cause to neglect their duties, they are 
ineligible for any other employment. In this way, the 
freedom of the people and the supervision of the most 
learned members of the state are conciliated*. No 
political writer, indeed, has discerned with greate r 
clearness than Harrington the importance of education 



ipthft lifp. ^pH ^ftll-bfting of ft a^fttft. A better system 
of instruction had been one of the petitions of Milton 
to the Protector in the Defensio Secunda, and ft scheme 
had been outlined in the Letter to Hartlih ; but Har- 
ri ngton came forward with practical proposals, antici- 
pa ting in a ver y striking way the modem syst em of 
uni versal and co mpulsory education u nder the con trol 
of the state *. 

Thou gh the author of Qr^n/nn. had loved Charles I ., 
h e WRH no lover of monarchy, still less of the monarchy 
that the approaching restoration bade fair to introduce. 
Y et, republican as he was, he echoed the cry for a free 

^ Political Aphorisms f 4S4. 

3 Lecky's statement, 'He alone anticipated the doctrines of the 
19th century,' is exaggerated. Rationalism, ii. 76. Nevertheless, a 
markedly secular spirit may be noticed throughout his works without 
having recourse to the supposition of Hornet that he was a Deist. 
Own Time, i. 114, 116. 

* Cp. System of Politics, Ch. 6. 

* 171—7. 
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parl^mftnt j^nrl for a yoverament in accordance w ith 
the popular w ish. * If it be according to the wisdom 
and interest of the nation upon mature debate that 
there may be a king, let there be a king*.' But this 
faith in his system led him to believe that in a very 
few years empire would once again follow property and 
that a republic would again be erected ^ InsteaxL^f 

riTiy^/>n. hi« trial V^TQ iTYipy^a/^nmi^Tif nr^A ifq pafVigfio 

c onsequefi ces*. 

H arrington's reputation as a political thinker has 
n ot been what it deserv es. True, his worth haa bee n 

in part HianftrnpH Ky iaolq.t.ftd writrf>rfl flf» by Hnn(ift, 

when he declared Oceana to be the only valuab le 
TTinHpl nf fl. nnn^yn oQwealth *. and by Adams, when he 
wrote that the honour of the noble discovery of the 
relation of empire to property belonged as exclusively 
to Harrington as the discovery of the circulation of 
blood to Harvey". But the ordinary hifltormna of 

pol itical and social speculation have almost without 
e xception missed his significance, and the judgment, of 
Mo ntesquieu* has pftrvprtpd ^^'q al^nn^QanJ*a7 It is only 

1 Ways and MearUf 507. ^ Aubrey. 

» C. S. P. 1660, 1, 413; Toland, 31--4. 

* Essay 38, Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth. 

*^ Works, IV. 428. Gp. the Eulogies in Coleridge's Stateman's 
Manual, Macintosh's MisceUaneoiu Works, 609, Cartwright's Works, 
passim. 

' Esprit des Lois, ix. 6. 

7 Mohl's judgment may stand for all. 'Harrington jener geist- 
losen Gattong von Btaatsweisen angehort welche in der Anffindnng 
Verwickelten Formen Sohntz, in der Beschrankung der nothigen 
Amtsgewalt Freiheit, in der genauen Bestimmung von Eleinigkeiten 
Dauer, in einer mechanisohen Zerschneidnng und Zusammensetzang 
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ii i^the last few decades that a truer apprftfiiatinn of 
p erhaps tbe^mo st remark able political thinker of,an 
age pregnant with original ideas has begun to appear V 
T he first aspect in which Harrington's ir pp^^rtAWPP 
i s obvious is that of method. To those who see in a 
fanciful presentation the disproof of serious thinking 
this contention may seem paradoxical. But it is 
necessary to remember that his selection of an imagi- 
native setting for his ideas was no proof of Utopian 
leanings, but was dictated by the rigorous censorship 
of the Protectorate ; and that his political works were 
no mere speculative pastimes but an earnest and 
p ractical exhortation to the Parliament and i^^^ gover- 
nors. A gl ance at the Givitas Solis nf DampaneHa or 
a t almost any of the Utopias of the 17th ftpH l&t.h 
centuries convinces one of the fundamenta ll y different 
cMaracter of the O ceana, The form, then, prov es 
n othing as to the charact er of the work^ whiVli i« in 
r eality one of the earliest examples in political thinkin g 
of the historical method *. The Q^ ^na ranks, in th is 
respect, with the Discorai of Machiavelli and the 



R4publique ot liodm m the period preceding the 

Oidnung snohen. Oetehiehte der StaatswiMetuehaftenj i. 191. Op. 
Hallam, Lit. Eur. oh. 30. 

^ Janet is an exception. His notice of Harrington is amazingly 
superficial. HUt, de la Science Politiqite, ii. 191—3. The most 
serious discussion of his system is that by Franck, Publicittei, n. 
202 — 52. Meritorious articles have appeared by Dow, E, H. R. April, 
1891 ; Dwight, PoUtiecd 8. Q. March, 1887. 

3 This is strangely missed by most commentators. Boscher is an 
exception, Eng. Volkswirthschaftlekre, 58 — 7. The teaching of 
history in colleges was one of the demands of the Modest Plea for an 
equal Commonwealth^ 59 — 72. 
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appearance of Vico and Montesquieu. 'Nojoan/ 
/ t aught HaiTingtonr^i;sn~be a politician except he be 
fi a^ a historian and a travell er. For if h^ h**" ^^ 
knowledge in history, he cannot tell what has bee n; 
id if he is not a traveller, he oAmnot tell what i s. 
But he that neither knows wha ^- hfti° ^^^" '^^^ ^hp^ 
is can never tell what must be or what may be. And 
Harrington himself, as his fellow-attendant on the 
king records, was the 'best read man in history of 
all sorts' he had ever known ^ When the Council 
of Legislators began to sit, 'the Lord Archons made 
it appear how unsafe a thing it was to follow fancy 
in the fabric of a Commonwealth, and how necessary 
that the archives of ancient prudence should be ran- 
sacked before any counsellor should presume to offer 
anything to the work in hand I And even in the 
crisis of 1659, Harrington takes care to preface his 
Model of a Commonwealth fitted to the present state 
of this nation by a sketch of seven of the principal 
republican constitutions of history^ Though he stands 
1 fast by the notion of a right reason or natural law, 
' every article of the constitution of Oceana must be 
judged at the bar of history before its admission. 
Another illustration of the historic spirit is to be found 
I in his attempt to exhibit the intimate connection of 
the political and economic factors of the English 
revolution*. 

Despite his method, however, it would be idle to 
deny that there is something of the doctrinaire in 

^ Herbert's Memoirs^ 66. 

2 ITorJte, 73. 3 491—606. 

* Cp. Bonar*s Philosophy and Political Economy^ 86—90. 
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Harrington. It must be noted, though this is not the 
place for the point to be discussed, that he implicitly 
bases his scheme on an optimistic psychology. The 
generalisation that a political theory will be at any 
rate unconsciously moulded by the view of human 
nature that its author happens to hold is continually 
illustrated in the thought of the 17th century. While. 

Hnbbftfi rfgprH mgnlnnH ag oag^ntiQlly ftv^]^ {j f^mOCT^ J 

i s. combated or qi n\lipAH hy J^mrf^ y and Triton an d 
Mi lton primarily on the gro nnH nf man^a imp^rfftfitin n. 
Democratic ideas were accepted in rplmnnft on hum an 
worth . 'Our fierce champions of a free state/ said 
L*Estrange with considerable truth, ' presuppose great 
unity, great probity, great purity*.' Harrington cham- 
p ions the principle of rotation because he believes that 
t here is an inPYhan atible supply of worthy and capab le 
n\ ^n ready to play their part in the drama of yove m- 
ment He upholds the universality of the elective 
principle because, in the words of one of his critics', 
he is convinced that men are wise enough to choose 
the wise and good enough to choose the good. He 
believes that the different organs of government will 
be satisfied with the functions allotted to them in the 
Constitution. 'In this Constitution,' he announces 
confidently, *the councils must of necessity contain 
the wisdom and the interest of the nation'.' But in 
his enthusiasm for certain of the results secured by 
the constitutions of Sparta and Venice he forgets that 

^ HarL Misc. i. 14. 

^ Baxter's Holy Commonwealth, 280. 

-'' Wayn and Means^ 507. 
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Uberty was almost lost in their intricacies. As Hum e 

was to point out, nn Rnffimftnt fiftnnrity for frftftdom pr 
for the redreaa of grrievan^a war f^ hfi ^^"^^ ^" " 
s cheme where the senat *^ yp^ ^^<^ g^^<^ loyolQ»ni»a qtiH 
co uld negative a proposal before H f^^'' rftftniif>4, t-^*^ 
votes.ji£-the.42gi2ple \ It never occurs to him that the 

wftll-Vvijng nf fl onmypiini ty may lose itS ba lfl^pfift nn the 

pnliTihrrt nurfann nf an appurrntly faultlrnn nnhrmr 

^i" fifif^^^y^'^Q, «,pftin, ^^ nntsMy nTipf atisfac^o ry. 
He is bound by the old prejudice in favour of ag yi» 

f.nltnrft and htm fa^lA^ fn Uavn nna nf |,hfi chief Iftflftonfi 
whifih V enice herself tauiar ht. In dustry involvftd a c- 
fiiiTn^ilfljjTf^Ti and fl/*^fiimi ilation was incompatible \git h 
i ft quality' . T he extension of h is prin ciple to prope rty 
/ in general, however, was too obvious t^ ftsfiap e J;he 
nntirr of hifl mtifn But he refused to accept it, on 
the ground that though all riches had wings, those 
in land were 'hooded and tied to the perch'.' And 
he is still enmeshed in the toils of Mercantilism at 
a time when some of the clearest heads were beginning 
to see through its fallacies. He proposed to introduce 
premiums on large families and to impose double taxes 
on the unmarried and childless^ Even when he hit 
upon the right tiP^^ ^ i" his defence of usury, he 
in volves himself in great nhafinrity and al most abs^ rcUty 
injiififiuasing it^ 

Anjjrt. in t.hr wnrVti ^f Hf^rrinct. TO there is a-^ olid 
f und of permanent ly ?a^l"«-hlft thn^^ght. He is more 

1 Hume to his nephew, Burton's Hume, zi. 481, 2. 

3 System of Politics, 466. 

' Prerogative of Popular Oovemment, 248 — 6. * 97. 

• Prerogative of Popular Government, 229 — 82. 
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than the Sieyes of the English Revolution \ In them 
is to be found a breadth of conception as remarkable 
as Milton's in combination with a genius for details 
that was his own. More cleai'ly than any of his con- 
tem poraries, Harrington saw that a good governme nt 

ag_Qrga nism. and that it must grow naturally ou t / 
otHheGumrtTtnTWia of aofiift ty. His critical and construc - 
ti ve power entitle him to rank among the foremos t of 
t Eose thinkers who have endeavoured to combine 
democratic principles with the interests of order no" 
l ess than of prog ress. 

It is not difficult to accept the testimony of 
Anthony Wood that the Oceana was greedily bought 
up. Such interest did it arouse in the minds of several 
men of distinction and ability, Nevile, Petty, Cyriac 
Skinner and others, that the Rota Club was formed 
for the discussion of its proposals. We are fortunate 
in possessing a spirited account of the proceedings of 
the famous debating society, since Aubrey was one 
of its members. The doctrine, he informs us, was the 
more taking that there was, to human foresight, no 
possibility of the king's return. And the discourses 
themselves were the most smart and iDgenious he 
had ever heard or expected to hear; the debates in 
Parliament were but flat beside them. The room was 
every evening as full as it could be crammed ^ Wood 
adds, perhaps on the authority of Petty, that a special 
attraction was found in the use of the balloting box 
which was brought into requisition at the close of 
each debate*. Pepys turned his steps thither more 

^ GomewaU Lewis. 

« Lives, II. 371. » in. 1120. 
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than once and found a ' great conflaence of gentlemen ' 
and ' admirable discoursed' Next to Harrington him- 
self, the chief figure at the Rota Club was Nevile, a 
man to whom sufficient attention has hardly been paid. 
Hobbes used frequently to say, in referring to Oceana, 
that Nevile had a finger in the pie, and Aubrey, who 
knew both master and disciple, thought it not im- 
probable*. In his criticism of the book, moreover, 
Stubbe invariably refers to its 'authors'.' Nevile was 
at any rate the life-long friend of Harrington. It was 
he who introduced the principles of the Rota Club to 
the House of Commons, and secured eight or ten 
adherents; it was he who 'never forsook him to his 
dying day, and, during the year that his memory and 
discourse were taken by disease, paid his visits as 
duly as when his friend was in the prime of his 
understanding.' 

N umerous tracts and broadsides published in th e 
^Tifoyyo) Wytpp*' t^^ ^^no'^itiifrn of Richard Cromwell 



and the Declaration of Breda bear additional witne ss 
to the impreflfi^^n that Harrington's principal proposa ls 
h ad m^e on the pi|bh'n myi df They even effected an 
entrance amofig the ranks of other republican parties, 
and the system was adopted almost in its entirety by 
the few Levellers who survived". In the autumn of 

1 Jan. 10, Jan. 17, Feb. 20, 1660. ^ „. 371. 

' GommonweaUh of Oceana, T. P. vol. 1956, passim; op. 
espeeially, Preface, p. 2. 

^ Above all, see the Modest Plea for an equal Commonwealth, 
T. P. vol. 1802. Wood assigns it to Sprigge, a Fellow of Lincoln. 
Life, z. 295. 

^ 59 — 72. The Leveller; principles of Oovemment and Religion 
asserted by those eonunonly called Levellers. Harl, Misc, iv. 543 — 50. 
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1659, Dr Barwick wrote to Charles that many of the 
Fifth Monarchy Men were * taken with Harrington's 
new models' A few weeks later, another correspondent 
informed his master that Haslerigg was being supported 
by Nevile and by Harrington's cabal and accepted 
their programme*. The greatest triumph was secured 
when a petition, suggesting the formation of a govern- 
ment on Harringtonian principles, was presented to 
Parliament, and the petitioners received the thanks of 
the House with the assurance that it was considered to 
be 'without any private end and only for the public 
interest'.' And Milton*s Ready Way, published only a 
few weeks before the Restoration, bears witness that 
it was this scheme that secured the most general 
support. 

I t was impossible, however, that such a schem e 
should escape th e jests that are reserved for novelti es. 
It was queried whether it would not be expedient to 
ship all the gangrened members of the body politic to 
Oceana, piloted thither by Mr Harrington, ' our famous 
modem Columbus, discoverer of that floating terra 
incognita*.' But more competent critics presented 
themselves. Of these, Baxter, the most distinguished, 
set himself to compose the outlines of a Holy Com- 
monwealik. The first principles of the two men being 
so different, Baxter naturally disputes nearlv al l 
Harri ngton's assumptions and disa pproves nearly all 

^ Carte. Original Letters, n. 202 — 4. 
2 16. II. 228. 

« Petition of July 6, 508—18. 

* Somers' TracU, vi. 193. Cp. v. 426, and Harl, Misc. iv. 
188—96. 
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hJ8 propoe als. Yet he felt himself constrained to a c- 
k nowledge that there was much good interwoven in th e 
mad scheme, of which use might be made by righteou s 
governo rs^ Of a widely different character was the 
work of Matthew Wren« The author had published 
Short CoTiaiderations on Oceana, and, in reply to 
Harrington's witty retort ', issued a formidable volume 
of polemic under the title of Monarchy Asserted^ 
The Preface attacks Harrington in his tenderest part, 
twitting him with his ignorance of affairs. ' Men will 
suspect Harrington's ability in modelling a Common- 
wealth till he has spent some years in the Government' 
More sympathetic was the attitude of Henry Stubbe, 
the gifted scholar and staunch Republican^ who, 
though dissatisfied with some of Harrington's historical 
illustrations ^ warmly admits his obligations to his 
works'. 

II. 

Thg _executive appointed by the restored-Biim p 
c onsisted of the ar my l eaders and the Commongfialth s- 
men. A petition from the former shews that such 
differences as their connection with Oliver had involved 
between the two parties had come to an end^ The 
prospect of unity, however, was overclouded by the 

1 287, T. P. vol. 1729. ' Politiea$ter, 546—62. 

» T. P. vol. 1863, 2, 3, 168. 
* Wood's Athenae, m. 1067-— 83. 

' Oceana put in the balance and found too light, T. P. vol. 1956. 
' Defence of the Good old Cause, T. P. vol. 1956, preface; op. 
Malice Bebuked, 42. T. P. vol. 1841. 
7 G. S. P. 1668, 9, 346. 
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fact that Lambert was dissatisfied with his position 
and that after quelling the royalist rising of Booth 
he felt emboldened to press his claims. But the House 
was blind to the danger, rejected the demand that he 
should become Major-General of the army, and was 
forcibly dissolved by his soldiers. The Council of 
Officers thereupon appointed a Committee of Safety, 
in which the civilian and military element was once 
more mixed. Lambert received the post he coveted, 
but at the expense of alienating Monk, who could not 
forgive the appointment of a superior oflBcer in Scotland. 
So successfully, however, did he hide his resentment 
that he was invited to join his forces to those stationed 
in England. 

While Monk was slowly marching south, the old 
antagonisms broke out once more in the Committee of 
Safety. A final effort was made by Ludlow, whose 
conduct at this time deserves the highest praise, to 
reconcile the conflicting parties. All differences were 
to be determined without appeal by 21 persons of 
known integrity, to be called Conservators of Liberty. 
The essentials of the cause should be clearly stated 
and be declared inviolable. The government was not 
to be altered firom a Commonwealth, by setting up 
a king, single person, or House of Peers. The legis- 
lative and executive power were to be in different 
hands. Liberty of conscience should not be violated*. 
The essentially doctrinaire character of Ludlow's mind 
is nowhere more apparent than in his sole effort at 
constructive politics. 'The essentials of the cause' 
were to be declared 'inviolable by any authority 

1 n. 172, 3. 

o. 20 
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whatsoever.' The Conservators were to be men of 
impartiality. Their ruling was to be final. No wonder 
that a constitution which would have been impractic- 
able in a time of profound peace broke down at the 
very meeting that was called for its adoption. * Where- 
upon/ relates the author of the scheme, * my patience 
began to leave me and I resolved to have no more 
to do with them*.' 

Aftrr rrthirr prop^afl^lfi, fl- monpr them that of recajl inpr 
C harles, the Rump was once more assembled.^ a nd 
pr oceeded to strike at th ft ftV^ If^a/^Ara nf t>^f}^p^- 
p ublican partv, I ^j^^l^^ pTi/^ Votio 

Through good and evil fortune Ludlow had remained 
faithful to republican ideals as he understood them. 
This must be borne in mind if we are to restrain our 
irritation at the narrowness of his mind and the 
insufficiency of these ideals within due bounds*. His 
life was passed in astonishment; and each fresh 
discovery of the perversity of human nature, instead 
of leading him to revise or suspect his own position, 
merely served to increase the tenacity with which he 
adhered to it. On entering the service of Parliament 
at the beginning of the Civil War, it had seemed to 
him that the justice of the cause in which he had 
engaged was so evident that he could not imagine 
it would be attended with difficulty. For though 
doubtless the clergy and some of the courtiers and 

1 n. 174. 

' This is what is not done in the exceedingly able though one- 
sided Modest Vindication of Oliver Cromwell from Ludlow which 
greeted the appearance of the Memoirs in 1696. Somers* Tracts^ vi. 
416 — 42. No more merciless exposure of his weakness has ever been 
written. 
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those who depended on the king for their subsistence 
would adhere to him, he could not believe that the 
people would strengthen the hands of the enemy 
against those who had the laws of God, nature, reason 
as well as the laws of the land on their side*. His 
attitude towards the Restoration is identical to that of 
Clarendon towards the Revolution. In both cases a 
national movement is represented as an act of apostasy 
from reason, a causeless flight from an Earthly Paradise. 
While Harry Marten recognised the king on the ground 
that as he had been called in by the representative 
body of England, he had the best title under heaven, 
Ludlow continued to flaunt his banner of popular 
approval when it had become a thing of shreds and 
patches. The self-constituted champion of the people 
is found on this, as on almost every other occasion, in 
opposition to the popular will. * The despotism of the 
Long Parliament,' in Guizot's words, 'first over the 
king, next over the nation when the nation desired 
peace with the king ; the despotism of the Rump and 
the Army over the people when, after the death of 
Cromwell, all England called for a free parliament ; all 
these contradictory violences seemed just to Ludlow 
because they promised the destruction of the king or 
the success of the republican government. Before 
this name he immolated successively the laws, the 
liberties, the happiness of his contemporaries, and re- 
mained profoundly convinced that nothing but the 
treason first of the king, next of the parliament, then 
of Cromwell, finally of Monk, had caused the failure of 
himself and his friends in their patriotic designs'.' 

> I. 38. « Portraits Politiques, 96—100. J 

20—2 
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TKft nrktmr^^mwAft lthsinen ^n tr"^'^ itinrl nlnnr ftmnnj]; 
the parties of the time in transforming republicaipi sm 
in t6 a jireiigion] By the side of its triumph, the loss of 
its democratic character was a trifle. And yet, at least 
in those who proved the sincerity of their faith by 
death or exile, an unmistakeable nobility shines through 
the fanaticism. While Colonel Hutchinson pleaded 
after the Restoration that he had been seduced, and 
Ingoldsby that Cromwell had guided his hand at the 
signature of the death-warrant, Scot was to beg that it 
might be recorded on his grave that he had condemned 
a king to die. To Cook and Hewson and Peters, to 
Scot and Harrison, though their testimony was given 
in the full dawn of the Restoration, it remained 'a 
cause which gave life in death to all the owners of it 
and sufl*erers for it,* * a cause not to be repented of 

It is impossible to number Vane with the Common- 
wealthsmen, for their thought was purely secular, their 
conduct governed by purely political considerations, 
whereas his inspiration was derived from and his 
ambitions dictated by his theology. He was described 
by James Naylor as 'drunk with imagination\' A 
report spread abroad that a man had visited him and 
told him that he was sent by God to consecrate him 
king, and that Vane thereupon submitted to the 
imposition of his hands^ The impression made by his 
personality was unique. The learned Stubbe confessed 
that he fell into transports whenever his name was 
mentioned, and declared that not to honour it was to 

1 James Naylor to Margaret Fell. Mrs Webb's Snarthmoor Hall, 
121. 

'^ Bordeaux to Mazarin, Deo. 18th, 1659, Gaizot, R, C. ii. 804, 5. 
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be an enemy of all that was good and virtuous ^ 
Clarendon adds that he had 'an unnatural aspect 
which made men think there was something in him of 
extraordinary; and his whole life made good that 
imagination*/ The 'slyness' of which Sir Philip 
Warwick accuses him' was nothing but an impression 
produced by his remarkable subtlety of thought. His 
practical ability and his intellectual aberrations were 
each sufficient to arrest attention ; but their combination 
produced a phenomenon at which his age never ceased 
to marvel. Such vast parts and such strong delusions, 
wrote Kennett in a sentence on which we cannot 
improve, so much good sense and so much madness, 
could hardly be believed to meet in any one man*. Jn 

the history ^^ Pnlitriffl^ flinvgV>f Var.^ ^'c; ^f ^rv^p/M^or^/^^ 

qa representing- a peculiar phasft of republica nism. nIq, 
h is appeal to abstract ] f\y{, ^r\ liia /l^g^'f e to lim it 
parliament by a fundamental Cons^titntion^ hp. wajL .w± 
T Tne with most of the radical parties of the d ay. In 
like manner, he saw, perhaps more clearly than most 
of his contemporaries, that government was a difficult 
matter; and his friend and biographer Sikes properly 
remarks that no man was more dissuaded from popular 
tumults'. But where he most widely diffjt ed— from 
his fellow-repu bli cans was in hia fl-tftituHp. t^warfla 

1 Malice Rebuked, Preface, and 7 T. P. vol. 1S41. 

» Hist, ra^34. 

' Memoirs, 246. 

^ Register, 711. There is no adequate life of Vane. The remarks 
of T. H. Green in his * Lectures on the Commonwealth,' Works, in. 
277 — 364, display greater insight than the elaborate biographies of 
Forster, Upham and Hosmer. 

» Life, 112. 
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r epublicanism itsel f. To Vane it was nothin p [ but a 
provisional expedient, better indeed than mon^ chy, 
b ut destined to pjiv e way to the rule of the saint s. 

On^hifl— m ^rch southward. Monk sefirfttly visited 
^"MftT ^^ ^^° Ynr^fshirft home^ and from this tj.m e 
t.liA ]{.Pfttnra.f.i^T) became a certain ty. O n reachin g 
London ^ however, the General was as lavish in TS is 
p rotestations of loyalty to republican ideals as ^n y 
Commonwealthsman coul d desir e. But the farce was 
soon played out. The bouse contrived to quarrel 
with the City, ordered Monk to dismantle the walls, 

nd on his demurring, sharply censured him. With 
this check to the authority of the Rump, the cry 
for a free Parliament became irrepressible and the 
members who had been excluded in the forties were 

ecalled. The appointment of a Presbyterian executive 
and the establishment of Presbyterianism quickly 
followed. >l 

"^ince the death of the king little had been heard 
of ^^^>>^ Prg>q}|y^o|^'^|ia^ though the quiet undercurrent 
of opposition continued to flow*. But w ith the 
downfall of the Protectorate, they had once more 



e merged from obscurity , and Presbyterian ministers 
encouraged the rising of Booth*. It was at this 
time, too, that their most venerated member gave to 
the world his mature political philosophy. 

Throughout his career Baxter held himg/fell! aloof 

^ See Brian Fairfax's * Iter Boreale' in Fairfax Corresp, iv. 151 — 73. 

' Rous alone accepted the rule of the oligarchy, contending in the 
Bounds and Bonds of Public Obedience^ T. P. vol. 571, that the 
lawful commands of unlawful rulers should be obeyed. 

8 Whitelocke, Aug. 6, 1669. 
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from active participation in political life. His chief 
intellectual characteristic, the dislike of extremes, in- 
volved a middle position in political philosophy ^ He 
d eclared that God and not the people was the foun da- 
ti on of po wer, though he admitted that the king 's 
oa th made him a mayor or bailiflF^. fiit. nn ftntg^ng 
t he army he seems to hafe caught someth ing of the 
a pirit which animated f t. The passages of exaltation 
in the Saints' Rest cannot but include a political 
reference. 'What rare and mighty works have we 
seen in England in four or five years! What a de- 
struction of the enemy! What miracles have taken 
place and in what an unhoped-for way!* The later 
incidents of the struggle, however, were profoundly 
distasteful to him, and though he did not resist the 
government of the oligarchy, he sympathised with 
those who did^ In like manner, when he met the 
Protector after the only sermon which he preached 
before him, he told him that he took their ancient 
monarchy to be a blessing to the land, and asked how 
England had forfeited it*. On the other hand, he was 
convinced that it was Oliver s design to do good in 
the main. Besides, though it was unlawful to take 
any oath of allegiance to any governor save the king, 
it was not unlawful to submit. 

Our knowledge of Baxters political theory is com- 
pleted by the work which was prompted by the suc- 
cess of the Oceana, The frank declaration of the 

^ The inconsistencies are trenchantly exposed in Coleridge's 
English Divines^ vol. 2. 

a Life, 41. » 76. 67. 

* lb. Part II. 206. 
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preface, 'I like not the democratic forms/ may be 
taken as the epitome of the Holy Commonwealth. 
The people are not the original of power, for three 
reasons. They may choose the person, but they can- 
not give the power. If they are the original, they 
must not elect others. Thirdly, if the power is in 
the people, it must be in all or part. If in all, none 
can be subjects and therefore there can be no sove- 
reign; if in part, then the people are not sovereign 
at all^ Relying on these convincing arguments, the 
author proceeds to declare that the people's consent 
is not always necessary to the constitution of the 
government. The sovereign, too, is above all the 
positive laws of the Commonwealth; for he that is 
highest hath no higher to obey, and laws are merely 
significations of the lawgiver's will. D emocratic go - 
vernme nt is the worst of all form s. The governors 
must be good as well as wise ; I5ut as the earth con- 
tains but few men that are wise and good, if they 
may rule but a little time, the bad must succeed 
them^. The unfitness of the people for employment 
in the public service is proved by a glance round a 
court of justice. 'I have thought of the excellency 
of democracy when I have sat and heard a learned 
judge opening a hard case to the jury, and they 
have stood by all the while as if he had been talking 
Greek or Hebrew and gone their way and brought in 
their verdict as it first came to their tongue-ends, 
before they understood the case any more than the 
man in the moon, unless there were a crafty fellow 
among them, and then he rules the rest'.' \Isthe 

1 T. P. vol. 1729, Preface. « 206. ' 230. 
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government, then, to be absoluteJ. The chief chec k 
is to be found in the influence of the ^moral law. 
l 5t Paul only meant that the na agistrate shouJcKbe 
ob eyed in the ordinary rnntinft of life. Any oth er 
ob edience would be treating him as an idol^ But 
the duty must be clear, and Jbaxter appropriately con- 
cludes with the warning reflection that it is dangerous 
for uncalled men to dream that every opportunity is a 
call*. 

Of less speculative interest but of greater prac- 
tical influence were the writings of Prynne, whose 
pen, it is needless to say, had never been idle. Since 
the defeat of the Presbyterian cause, his implicit con- 
servatism had become more and more explicit. In- 
stead of saying directly that the people were wronged 
by the oligarchical government, he preferred to say 
that *the whole body of the laws were violently as- 
saulted".' The law provided, in like manner, that the 
franchise should be confined to freeholders; and after 
twenty years of confusion Pr3n[ine has nothing to sug- 
gest but that the freeholders should elect a new re- 
presentative*. Certain points of ceremonial had been 
observed in Parliament in the 14th century and should 
be revived*. The House of Lords was passionately 

1 366—470. 

* 609. Cp. Christian Politics, Practical Works, vi. especially 
Oh. 3. 

> Seasonable, Legal and Historical Vindication of the Laws^ 6, 
T. P. vol. 488. Cp. Brief Memento to the Parliamentary Junta, 
T. P. vol. 637. 

^ Short, legal, medicinal, safe, easy prescription, etc. Somers* 
TracU, VI. 633, 4. 

> Preface to the Records in the Tower, 
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defended, not on the ground of its utility, but because 

it would be ' the extremity of injustice to deny them 

their ancient hereditary rights* The attitude is always 

the same; the law of England is the measure of all 

things. Charles was th e legal heir, and Prynne' s 

philnpnphy did not ft' low him to a -^V himsplf jf his 

rfttnrn wnnld hft c onducive to the well-being of the 

n ation. * He asserts the kind's right so boldly/ wro te 
a royaHst agent to rimr^^pH nrK^r^ fk^ P^Qf/M-QfiAy^ K^- 

came certain, * that he may be called the Cato of his 




The disposition on the part of the Presbyterians 
to obtain securities for the fulfilment of their desires 
had been general, and some had gone so far as to 
suggest that, if such were not forthcoming. Monk 
should be invited to become Protector or Stadtholder*. 
But this mood was not shared by many and did not 
last long. 

At the very moment when the establishment of 
Presbyterianism was taking place, Milton uttered a 
last despairing cry. The appearance of the Ready 
and Easy Way to establish a Free Commonwealth in 
February 1660, expanding the scheme lately presented 
in a letter to Monk*, introduces us to Milton's con- 
structive political opinions. The pamphlet itself is 
by far the boldest and most passionate that he 
ever wrote. The worst apprehensions that he had 

1 Levellers Levelled, 2S, T. P. vol. 42S. 

2 Carte's Original Letters ^ii, 312. 

^ Bordeaux to Mazarin, Guizot's Monk, 284. 
* Present means and brief delineation of a Commonwealthy Prose 
Works, II. 106—8. 
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communicated to his fiiends^ in the last days of 1659 
had been realised. Where the old opinions are re- 
peated, it is without any qualifications. Kingship 
is now unnecessary, burdensome and dangerous; the 
government of a single person in any form is scouted. 
'That people must needs be mad or strangely in- 
fatuated that build the chief hope of their common 
happiness and safety on a single person who, if he 
happens to be good, can do no more than another 
man, and if bad, hath in his hands to do more evil 
without check.' A sovereign has Kttle else to do but 
to ' set a pompous lace upon the superficial actings of 
state, to pageant himself up and down in progress 
among the perpetual bowings and cringings of an 
abject people.' P assing fi-om the general to the pqr - 
timilRr Milf-on or\^^ nut in poj^ant an^iish ; 'That 
agnation Sb^ ^^j h^ an valnrnng n.nH pniimgAnna ir^fk 

wi ja^ their liberty in the field, and when thev have 
w pn it should nQ t Mv^^ ^^^ ^^ "ftft ^^- ^t» value it^ 

but baselv and bfifiottftdly fn mn fh^i- nPoVa Qgoin 

into the yoke which they ^ava Vtrnlrpn an d pro5d«a. t.e 
all the fi-uits of t rhftir vi^>^^ q> *hf^ fpft^. n f the van - 
quished, will be such an examplft aa kinp rs and tyran ts 
n ever yet had the like to b oaat of Equally HftmriftH 9 
an3 uncompromising is the attitude in reference to 
the law of nature. ' We are not bound,' he cries, ' by 
any statute of preceding Parliament but by the law 
of nature only, which is the only law of laws truly 
and properly to all mankind fundamental; to which 



1 Letter to Oldenburg y Prose Worha, iii. 520; and Letter to a 
Friend concerning the Ruptures of the Commanwealtht 11. 102—6. 
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no people that will thoroughly reform but may and 
must have recourse/ 

And what is Milton's prop osal? With all his old 
c onfidence and certitude be remarks tfiathe Hoes no t 
do ubt ^all ingenuous and knowing men' agree w ith 
\\\m tfiQf. Q A»QQ PninfiTTrtnTiiiroy^]||Vi ^jthout siugle pgr sou 

or House of Lords is by far the best government. 
True, we have never reached it; but the opportunity 
has now arrived when we may establish it for ever in 
the land without difficulty or delay. If the people, 
laying aside their prejudices and considering their 
own good, elect their knights and burgesses, men not 
addicted to a single person or a House of Lords, the 
work is done. To the mind of the doctrinaire, these 
impossible conditions are fulfilled as soon as con- 
ceived, and the 'Grand Council/ * well-chosen,' already 
seems to exist. In this body the sovereignty, though 
only as a trust, is to reside. AnH n^ w MiltoTi p rn- 
ducea his talisTna n. The Grand Council is to be p er- 
p etual\ The ship of the Commf>Tiwp^^.1th ?> ^l^^ay^ 
un der sail; if those that sit at the stem st^ftr wel l^ 
wh at need to change them? The proposal is driven 
home by an onslaught on the alternative form of 
government, more fierce and bitter than that of the 
Defensio Secunda. *How can we be advantaged by 
successive and transitory Parliaments? If they find 
no work to do, they will make it, by altering or re- 
pealing former acts or making and multipljdng new, 
that they may seem to see what their predecessors 

^ A somewhat simUar scheme had been advocated in Majeme's 
Monarchie Aristod^mocratiqtie, Milton, however, does not appear to 
have been acquainted with the work. 
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saw not and not to have assembled {qr nothing, till 
all law be lost in the multitude of clashing debates\' 
Resuming, after the attack, the championship of his 
scheme, he finds himself compelled by the imperfec- 
tions of human nature to hold a compromise in re- 
serve and selects the proposal of Harrington as the 
most popular. 'If the ambition of such as think 
themselves injured that they do not partake of the 
government cannot brook the perpetuity of others 
chosen before them, or if it be feared that long con* 
tinuance of power may corrupt the sincerest men, 
there is the expedient lately propounded, that an- 
nually the third part of the senators may go out 
according to the precedence of their election/ But . 
the qualification is allowed with a very bad grace. 
The author feels that this wheel is too much like 
the wheel of fortune. Rotation involves the putting 
in of many that are raw and inexperienced, and 
should therefore, if possible, be avoided. It is idle 
to expect an}i)hing from a floating foundation, and 
therefore the safest course is that none of the Council 
be removed but by death or on conviction of crime. 
Any possible ill-effects of this centralisation are to 
be counteracted by the institution of assemblies in 
the chief towns. With such a constitution, declares 
Milton, the people will have none to blame but them- 
selves if the Commonwealth does not rival the United 
Provinces and all other states*. 



^ Milton had urged the Protector to content himself with little 
legislation, at the end of the Defensio Secunda. 

^ A final presentation of Miltonian philosophy appeared a few 
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Absolutist critics were never weary of accusing 
th eir 'Opponents oi mc^lAbtisluucy. They had^good 
r ight. Against none, as we have seen, was V he 
char ge better founded than ayainst Milton \ It is 

^iftipossible not to regret that the noblest champion 
of liberty to which the age gave birth should in the 
maturity of his powers and experience have pleaded 
for a slavery greater than that against which he had 
fought so zealously. We are tempted to quote Milton 

I against himself. ' To sequester ourselves out of the 
world into Utopian politics which cannot be drawn 
into use will never mend our condition".' *Can one 
read it/ asked Adams', 'without shuddering? A 
single assembly to govern England? An assembly 
of Senators for life? If no better system of govern- 
ment was proposed, no wonder the people recalled 

^e Royal Family.' ;;>< 

Ttio pnrQ/^r^-y \^ ppt tft hfi drfprjf^^^ ) ^ ut it ma y 
be in some measure explained. In the iirst pla ce, 
Milton held that liberty had *a sharp and doijble 



weeks later, Brief Notes on Dr GriJUhs* Sermon, But it oontained 
nothing of novelty or importance. 

^ Cp. above all, Filmer's Reflections on the Original of Government, 
17 — 32, ed. 1679, a criticism of unusual power. The best recent dis. 
cussions of his shortcomings are in Seelej's Lectures and Essays, and 
Stern's Milton ti. seine Zeit, in. 74 — 7. Geffrey's Etiide sur les 
doctrines poUtiques de Milton is worthless. 

^ Areopagitica, 

' Works, IV. 465. Gp. Mirabeau, * Je ne connattrais rien de plus 
terrible que I'aristocratie souveraine de six cents personnes que de- 
main porraient se rendre inamovibles, apr^s-demain h^r^taires, et 
finiraient, oomme toutes les aristocraties du monde, par tout envahir.' 
Speech on the Veto, 
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edge, fit only to be handled by ju st and virtuous 
i^eSy I Secondly^ alone of hia contemporaries, he saw 
the full scope of the Revolution that was in progress. 
Be fore his mind arose the vision ot a new era. I n 
the earl y days of the struggle he had fancied he saw 
a lmighty and puissant nation awaking as a man ou t 
of sleep . Wh gn the strife w as over, the triump h of 
fr eedom in Engla nd had beco me an event of univ ersal 
s ignifica nce. ' I behold all the nations of the ear th 
re coveri ng that liberty they so long had lost; I be- 
hoid them spreading the blessings of fre edom a nd 
civ ilisation among the kingdoms ot the wor lds' The 
struggle was not merely against an evil king, but for 
'the blessings of freedom and civilisation.* Liberty 
of thought, liberty of expression, liberty of action 
were what man was entitled to. And it is the con- 
trast of the unique opportunity that has arrived for 
the whole human race to take a step forward towards 
a higher civilisation with the unripeness of the great 
mass of his fellow-men f^r iSir^^ ** fi^Qr^oifi/^T^ f,||^^ 
accoun ts for Milton's apparently illiberal teaching. 
T he contempt of the mountain eagle tor th^ auIBlfeils 
th at crawl upon the earth is reflected in his imperial 
soul>, 

A fortnight after the appearance of Milton's 
pamphlet. Monk was made Commander-in-chief and 
joi nt Commander nf thp. FlAAf. with Montagu . A few 
days later t he House dissolved itself and writs were 
ii^U ^d for the summons of a new Parliament. On 

^ Reflections on the War, from the third book of his History of 
England, Published in Maseres, S13. 
* Defensio Secunda. 
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May 7th, the king was recalled by the weary nation 
w ^tliout"term8 : and Ludtow might well feel that th e 
e nd had come when, on May 29th, he witnessed "t he 
inconstant mult itude burning the badges of jth eir 
freedom, the arms of the Commonwealt hs' 

' n. 264. 



CHAPTER X. 

Democratic Ideas in the latter part of the 

17th Century. 

I. 

' SpCH a restoration/ wrote Evelyn, on the day of 
the king's go to into London, 'has never begiL^seen 
the return of tl 



since 



/ Sir Philip Warwick 
it as a regeneration*. A resident wrote to 
!nd in Paris, ' Wftrft yon \\ ^re^ you would Ba y. 
Q ood^God. do the aa-mft pft pplft inh ahit England tha t 
were in it te n or twenty years ago? Believe me, I 
knownot whether I am in 
I dream*/ 

The_chansre w( 





iUgland or no, or whether 



reflected in the field of polit ical 

^eojy. ' ^^e^^^rfBmit and oblige our selv es and our 
po steri ties to your~ Mafcs ^,' said th^Commonsr^fS 

lerance as the following is typical 



ever 



»ucn an ui 



1 Diary, May 29, 1660. 

* Memoirs, 437. 

3 C. S. P. 1659^60, 428. It is interesting to compare the account 
of a similar transformation in France, in Gourville*s M€moires, Les 
jeunes gens qui n'ont eu connaissance que du temps oil le roi 6tablit 
son autorit^ prendraient ce temps de jadis pour un rdve. 

* C. J. vm. 16. 



6. 



21 
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of the times. ' That Monarchy is the best of govern- 
ments is a matter so preeminently above all question 
that one penfuU of ink spent on that subject cannot 
but be esteemed waste'.* Harrington, talking, of 
m odels of government, was 'reputed no better Jiha n 
whimsical and crack-brained*.* Th e works of Milto n 



and Go< 



were banished from the Bodleian', and 



t he booksellers lamented the dis^^ce their profess ion 
had incurred by nn ntmg so many works 'of Milto n*s 



strain 



4> 



in Scotland 'seditious books* were called 



i n, and the works of Hutherford were burn t*. The 
writings of the past generation found few students 
and fewer converts*. 

The accomplished fact was recognised by the vast 
majority of the Nonconformists. 

T houp[h the Presby teri ans fa^ained nothing by t\e 
event t o which t he y had so largely contribi ^tftdi "^-"^^ 

activity takes place . 
That their name was often connected with real or 
imaginary plots proves no more than the currency of 
the word Anabaptist in the preceding generation ^ 

1 Appeal, etc. T. P. vol. 1966. 

* Kennett*s Register, 567. 
8 Wood's Life, i. 319. 

* Stationers* Register, in. xxvii. 
« NicoUs' Diary, 301—4. 

' *I spent most of my time,' records Potenger, who went to 
Oxford at this time, * reading books which were not very conmion, as 
John Milton's works; bat they had not the power to subvert the 
principles I had received.' Fowler's Hist, of Corpus, 235. Gp. 
Evelyn's description of Edward Phillips, Milton's nephew, who 
became tator to his son, Oct. 24, 1663. 

7 The Exclusion agitation was *a Presbyterian plot.' Grey's 
Debates, vn. 354. Gp. 1. 113. The Bye House incident was called *a 
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From the mnka c^^ the Indepe ndents, in like mann er, 
after the removal of Peters, the voice of revolt is no 
TTfi ^re heay d\ T he Bapt ists, tno^ generally accept ed 



t he Rest oration'. TheJitu akers, apiin^ though som e 
o{ their members h ad manifes ted the most decided 
o pposition to^ the rp ir^^^ ^^ ^hfi ^^'^g, pftt^itinr^ng 
P arliament not to neglect the Good Old Gauge *, and 
many even selling their » land to raise money for its 
defence*, now became the peaceable members of 
society that they have since remained. Though 
occasionally accused and suspected of unlawful de- 
signs^ history has nothing worse to chronicle than a 

new Presbyterian plot/ Hatton Correip. ii. 22, 0. S., and Bose- 
weU was tried for High Treason in oonneotion with it, but satisfac- 
torily vindicated himself. StaU TridU, x. 147—307, Burnet, ii. 
441—8. 

^ When Barwick went to counsel recantation on the day before 
the execution, he found Peters surly and impenitent, Barwick's Life 
of Barwicky 295. Burnet's ridiculous story, i. 115 — 16, that Gk>odwin 
was concerned in Venner's rising arose from the fact that the insur- 
rection was concocted in the street where he lived. There is no 
more evidence for his statement that at the Bevolution of 1688 
the Independents were for a Commonwealth, m. 297. It is in- 
terestingy however, to notice that the gloom of Shaftesbury's exile in 
Amsterdam was lightened by the Brownists. Christie's Shaftesbury , 
n. 456. The famous preacher Bradbury received the sobriquet of 
Hugh Peters Junior ; but there is nothing in his works more alarming 
than his statement that God approves revolutions which establish the 
rights of human nature. Divine Bight of the Bevolution^. ed. 1709. 
39—42. 

* Tracts on Liberty of Conscience, 299 — 308 ; Confessions of Faith, 
343—62. 

» Whitelocke, iv. 342. * Clar. S. P. in. 780. 

^ When they settled in Scotland, Lauderdale expected they might 
prove *more dangerous than men are aware oV Lauderdale Papers, 
n. 181, C. S.; cp. Orey's Debates, v. 290. 

21—2 
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few eccentricities of conducts When the Quaker's 
creed took definite shape with the publication of 
Barclay's Apology in 1676, the tenet of political 
submissiveness took the place from which it has 
never been removed I 

The F iffch Monarchy Men alone we re differently 
aflfected by t£e Restoration. Harrisondiedj^ittJihe 



f*f>inTi>tii^Tr that hfi wmiH shortly return at the right 
h and-of Christ to judge his judges' . T Eeir courag e 
ro se with the obstacles that confr onted them, anT 
they may well have ente rtained the belief attribu ted 
tn i:hP}|Y| that each should subdue a thousan d*, tn thi s 
s pirit, some nine months after the return of the kii 
a small body of them broke into §t Pa-nTs, ftslTiln p j; the 
first person they met for whom he w as. For King 
Charles, was the reply ; where upon he wa g flb^^ '^y th^ 
rebels, shouting the wniie,''"'ni^e are for King J esus'.* 
But the secona revolt of Venner was suppressed as 



as the lirst°, aria the M illena rianism of acti oD 
om E nglish histo ry ^ 



quic 

finally disappears 



1 In the crisis of the Dutch war, a Quaker walked about West- 
minBter Hall, with a chafing-dish of fire and brimstone on his head, 
crying, 'Bepent, Repent.* Pepys, July 29, 1667. 

3 474, ed. 1849. Even their old enemies admitted that the sect had 
been reformed; Baxter, Life, 11. Heniy More*s DUeoune of Enthu- 
Hatm, ed. 1712, 18 — 19. Op. Hudibrtu, Part ii. Canto n. 

» C. S. P. 1660—1, 569, and Pepys, Oct. 13, 1660. 

* Phillips' Contin. of Baker's CkronieU, 786. 

» C. S. P. 1660—1, 470—1. State Trials, vi. 67—119. 

• Pepys, Jan. 19, 1661, etc. 

^ Shaftesbury, however, recommended the King to except the 
Fifth Monarchy Men from toleration, Christie's Shaftesbwry, ii. 
App. 1. The BeYolution of 1688 was taken by many to herald the 
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The reign of un questioniDg loyalty and satisfac tion 
di d not last long. The cruel punishments of t he 
r egicides produced a strong revulsion of feeling. By 
th e death of Vane it was considered that^ne Kigg had 

* t ogb more than he would get again a good whil e\' 
The words of the d)TJig Peters were received with ' the 
same veneration as if they had been oracles'/ Crom- 
well's memory was still ' idolised ' by his old adherents*. 
The publication of 'seditious books' recommenced ^ 
Th e Cavaliers themselves grew disenchcmt sd't and 
Pepys spent whole afternoons discussing ' the unhappy 
posture of things'.' The sale of Dunkirk added strength 
to the growing indignation. 'If the Dutch war be 
unsuccessful/ wrote the French ambassador in 1664, 

* the memory of the victories which they won during 
the interregnum will be revived and the difference will 
be assigned to the nature of the government. They 
may, indeed, very well care to try a republic again'.' 

approach of the Fifth Monarohy; bat no outbreak took place. 
Evelyn, April 24, 1689. 

1 Pepys, June 14, 18, 22, 1662. 

2 Barwick'B Life of Barwick, 296—9. 

« Bethel's WorUVs Mistake in 0. C. TraeU of C. 11, 866—74. 
Some old republicans who lived in Yorkshire revolted in 1668. 
Hunter's Hey wood, 164 — 6, cp. Hist, MSS, Comm, 3rd Report , 92. 

* State Trials, v. 614—66. 

^ Cp. a remarkable song, *The Cavalier's Complaint,^ of 1661, 
Political Ballads of the Commonwealth^ 267 — 66. Percy Society. 

* May 6, 1663, etc. ; cp. Clarendon^s Life, i, 368. 

' Cominges to Louis, May 6. Ds ponrraient bien vouloir gotLter 
une deuxidme fois de la r^publique : Jusserand's Cominges, 226. The 
opinion was shared by Sorbidre, who visited England at this time. 
Voyage en Angleterre, 68, 130, ed. 1664. Cp. Bennet's Report, 
liister's Life of Clarendon, lu. 198. 



^ 
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The comparison with the days of the Protectorate 
was drawn even in the House of LordsS and the 
restoration of Richard Cromwell was freely mooted*. 
The discontent was so widespread that the exi les 
Mt t.]]ftf. f.liQ fiiY^Q fnr ^\i(}j \ had arriv ed'. The suppo rt 
ofFiannM wiirl TTnlland wnti fimt ttr^ ]t)p ffbtnia-ad, and 
S idney entered int .n Tiftprnt.j|^f.iAT.ff ^^li \t^\m Thoug h 
th e French kinpr had spoken with horror in 1662 of the 
mere supposition ^]^^^' ^^ ^^'^gift^ mi ^ht be harbouri ng 
any of the regicides*, he now entered warmly into t he 
^hem e T he Dutch fleet was to be invited to joi n 
the French in a descent on the English coast in or der 
t g. encourage the malcontents to open revol ts Charles 
was sufficiently alarmed to induce him to dispatch 
a band of assassins to seek for Sydney', and to send 
Mrs Aphra Behn, of unenviable notoriety, to Antwerp 
to learn their secrets^. The Oazette attributed the 
Fire to the republicans, regarding it as the signal for 
the outbreak of the Great Plot^ De JiVittj howeger, 
rftfiiftpH f^ pnt.Artj^.in f .^ft py f^pf;>sfl. l of joining in the 
scheme, a nd with the con cl usion of jpeace o f Rrfiria.^]thft 
ygoriatyias came to an end*. Both abroad and at 



1 Buckingham's Works, i. 387—93, ed. 1715. 

« C. S. P. 1665—6, 281, 340. 

' The State Papers reveal the anxiety with which the Goyemment 
had watched their moTements from the very beginning of the reign. 

« Awbasiades d'Eatrades, 1637—62, 242, ed. 1718. 

B Lettres d'Eitrades, 1663—8, ii. 479—80, ed. 1709; cp. Oeuvres 
de Louis XIV. ii. 203. 

^ Ludlow, II. 382, cp. Apology of A. Sydney , 3. 

7 C. S. P. 1666—7, 44, 82, 145. 

8 Echard, 831—2. 

* Some of the republicans had fought on the Dutch side. Arling- 
ton's Letters^ i. 373. 
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home, however, the air continued to be thick with plots 
and the rumours of plots. It was believed that orders 
had been sent by one of Oliver's Justices of the Peace 
to the ' retired brethren ' to hold themselves in readiness 
for a revolts The smallest disturbances were connected 
with far-reaching schemes of violence. When the ap- 
prentices rioted in the City, it was believed by many 
that they were the advanced guard of an army of 
Oliver's old officers and soldiers'. 

While in England di scontent merely smouldered^^ i n 
S cotland the exasperation produc ed by the atrocious 
ci ^gLelty of the administration was iea dmg to an exp lo- 
sion. That obedience to the government was conditiona l 
on the performanc e of its duties had long been an axiom 
to the S cotch nation', and the c ry was now raised 
t hat the rulers ha ^ fef^^^^ ^^ najny /Mif fh^it* poi^ ^^th^ 
coQlil^t. The most outspoken of the protests came 
from James Guthrie, who, in his work on the Causes of 
God's Wrath\ and in his speeches at his trial and on 
the scaffold ^ boldly maintained that the conduct of the 
government was such as to release its subjects from 
their debt of obedience. But even greater was the 
influence of Naphtali, which furnished a full account 

1 C. S. P. 1667—8, 270. 

* lb, 306 — 10, 381. Eyen the existence of a small colony of the 
disbanded army in the Channel Isles was regarded with great appre- 
hensions. C. S. P. 1670, 679, 682. 

' It had been enforced in the sermon preached at the coronation 
of Charles II. in Scotland, in 1651, the preacher, Douglas, little 
dreaming that the covert threat would so soon be put into practice. 
CoUeetion of Choice Tracts, 1721, 284—61. 

4 See especially 52—9, ed. 1653. 

8 Wodrow's Svfferingi, ed. 1837, 1. 159—96. 
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of the persecutions \ The { rover hTnent waa frightened 

aTi<^ pnranoH |||ia wnrlr mHf.h tiiP nann.1 nrf.illPTy nf 

denunciation*. Undeterred, however, by the st orm 
le h ad sgoused. one of th ft ^gthnrn fft.nfflrmpH \pa 
po sition in Jvs Populi Vindicatum . Si nce the Z^p 

Rex of R ni-VlPYf^rf^ nn ann}^ |»pT»or1rn>i1n TWi^lr had 

appeared in Scotland. It reviewed again the en tire 
fi eld ot thft tl^fory nf HpTyy^rftny T he basis of oppos i- 
tion lay in the 'law and lipfht of ;^^ ^ftf■nrp* f.n Hpffiyif^ 
oneself against violenc e. What beasts may do men 
may do*. But further, as matter of history, despotism 
has no claim. When men are free and equal, they do 
not elect to change their condition for the worse. 
They choose what government they like, and reserve 
the power to alter it when they will*. The very 
conception of magistracy invo lves conditions. If there- 
fore tne ruler break all or even the main conditions he 



LP prince and may be resisted, ev en hy private 
person s'. T o repeat that the primitive Christians did 
not resis t tyranny i s irreleva nt, for diff erent circum - 
stances necessitate di fferent conduc t^ T he entir e 
wor k IS eim nentiy r emarkable no less for its ujy e- 
servedly democratic character than for i ts purely 
s ecular spiri t. The doctrines of resistance spread to 
the body of the people, and the Cameronians in 
sending forth their Declaration of Sanquhar placed 
the deposition of the king in the forefront of their 

^ Naphtalij ed. 1845. A concise statement of principles occurs, 
100—6. 

* Wodrow, 11. 100, and Lauderdale Papers^ ii. 88, C. S. 
» Ed. 1669, 40—6. * 80—94. 

6 96—144. « 294—306. 
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programmed It was common to hear it said that it 
had becomft lawful to kill th^ Inng' 

Far less radical was the principal literary champion 
of the opposition in England. Though a friend of 
many of the republicans, Marvell had remained 
throughout the interregnum an adherent of the' 
principle of monarchy*. He regarded Charles I. as a 
good king*, and spoke of the Restoration as a happy 
event". But the Restoration brought a danger of its 
Qssax. To sub stitute a Commonwealth f or the Monar chy 
was admittedly treason ; bu t to malcfi tha Mrxnar^^hj 

The political writings of Sir William Temple, 
though not springing directly from the course of 
affairs, reveal in an interesting manner the com- 
promise which royalists found it necessary to make 
between the old doctrines and the new. As Burnet's 
charges of republicanism were scattered indiscrimi- 
nately amoDg his contemporaries, we need not accept 
his account of Temple's views^; but that they were 
strongly impregnated with liberal thought is beyond 
doubt®. He was not ashamed to own his acquaintance 

1 Wodrow, HI. 212—3. 

' Skene's Case, State Trials, yiii. 123. Carstairs was closely con- 
nected with the Whig Plots of the time. Story's Cantairs, passim. 

* Poem on the death of the historian May, etc. 

* Growth of arbitrary government. Works, ed. Grosart, iv. 386. 
" Rehearsal Transposed, in. 212. 

* Works, IV. 248—61, etc. 
' Burnet, ii. 60—1. 

® His biographer admits that some of his suggestions might have 
been ascribed to a leaning to republicanism, Courtenay's Temple, i. 
382—3. 
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with Sydney and his regret at his exiled He made 
no secret of his belief that the progress of wealth 
and civilisation made men 'harder to be subjected/ 
and that ' conversation sharpened men's intellects and 
made too many reasoners in matters of government*/ 
Again, though unwilling to accept the notion of a 
Social Contract as the origin of government, he 
readily admits that 'contract governments soon fol- 
lowed'.' Further, though condemning the atomistic 
nature of the Dutch system^, and the constant flux 
of Oceana^, he borrows perhaps the most far-reaching 
suggestion of Harrington, and declares that the only 
remedy for the degeneration of the nobility and 
gentry is to strictly limit the accumulation of wealth*. 
But -the time of moderate men on both sides was 
drawing to a close. 



bheir inab 




II. 

nsh Pint' in 1^7^ nHlififPi 



1 strugg le. PrJYPI -^J 



n ational religion by ordinary method s ^ the Wh jg )pflHArg 
fSund 



Thft spirit J 



lyiftf.^/^ ^^^^ rrt^xr^YYM^J^f^ \^ ^^ ^ji jn thft wiitings of Sam uct 

1 Works, I. 266. 

^ The Original and Nature of Oovemmentt i. 4 — 5. 

» lb. 9—18. 

* Obaervatiofu on the United Provinces, oh. 2. Works, vol. i. 
^ Popular Discontents, ni. 36» 

• lb. 59—60. 
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o f special value owing to his being' a r^*>^gy^Q^ ^^ t^^ 
Ch urch ofEnglan d. Thn fthnplain nf T^^H Tt.naaAl1* 
ex pounded a fraukly Whig theory of governm ent. 
C hristianity had no special teaching in connect ion 
w ith politi cs. St Paul had said nothing about tyrants, 
and the law of the land was the best exposition of the 
13th chapter of Romans^ Men were naturally free 
and could be bound only by their own act and deed. 
T he kin f [ existed simply in order to protect the p eople. 

^n^ Pftf1iam<^nf. Tnnqf, aKoro jp |^|^^^ wnr]r» R esistaPCC 

for jihr mf r gnn i r di nj; nf rnlijHnn wan as Itiwfiil "^^ ^ . q, in 
Fro m the beginning of the Exclusion controve rsy 

the gravit y of tl^ft rfpaia w^a fArAfi;^^^^, find JntftTltinnfl 

w ere attr ibuted tp f^^ Wliigo ^^r. fittarlr thr inntifuj^inTi 
o f Monarchy itself ' Believe me/ wrote James to the 
Prince of Orange, ' it is republicanism which is at the 
bottom of all these affairs in England, and not religion".' 
Shaftesbury, declared the duke, had been a republican 
since 1673*; since, however, opposition to the court was 



^ See Lady Russell's Letters, vol. n. 

* Reflections on the History of Passive Obedience , Works, ed. 
1713, 253; cp. Of Magistracy, ohh. 2 and 3. 

' Parliaments at a certainty, 277 — 90; Letter from a Freeholder, 
208. 

^ Julian the Apostate, Although published at various times, the 
crisis of 1678 — 81 forms the central point of Johnson's writings. 
Coleridge's high eulogy of this thinker. will be remembered. Table- 
Talk, May 15, 1833. 

^ Archives de la maison d* Orange, y. 437 — 8. Cp. Grey's Debates, 
vn. 251, 405; viii. 329, etc. 

* Clarke's Life of James II., i. 488. 
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Gonfounded with republicanism ^ this does not prove 
anything very definite. Yet the opinion was widely 
held. Barillon thought that the Whig leader might 
be playing a still deeper game. ' Perhaps his principal 
end is to endeavour the establishment of a republic 
of which he would aim at being chief'.' The first article 
of the impeachment attributed to him anti-monarchical 
principles 'y and the accusation was supported by the 
whole weight of the genius of the Court poet*. 

O n the other hand, neither the Whig leader nor 
an y of h is followers admitted a ny other design tba p 
t ^at o^ securing the maiutenance of the Protestan t 
IsHEflP^ We may therefore say that although cer- 
tain of the members of the Oxford Parliament may 
well have been republicans*, the spokesmen of the 

^ 'When I had the iU-luok,' said Bennet in 1678, *to displease the 
Court, they said, *' There goes a rogue; he is for a Commonwealth".* 
Grey's Debates^ vi. 256. Cp. the charge against Osborne of * saying 
that a Commonwealth is the best government and that kings may be 
as safely destroyed as preserved,' Hist, M88. Comm, 9th Eeportf 75, 
with the very moderate section 'Government' in the Advice to a Son, 
North's remarks on the CofiFee-houses must be understood in the same 
way. Life of the Lord Keeper, § 226. 

« Dalrymple, i. 341. 

' State TrialSf vni. 55. Op. Our Anti-monarchical Authors, 
737—8, ed. 1699. 

* ' Others thought kings an useless, heavy load. 

Who cost too much and did too little good; 
They were for laying honest David by. 
On principles of pure good husbandry.' 

Abtalom and Achitophel, Cp. above aU The Medal, with preface. 

" The great Whig manifesto, the Vindication of the last two 
Parliaments, State Tracts of C, IL, 1. 165 — 87, indignantly disclaims 
the charge of republicanism. 

« Cp. Ferguson's Life of Ferguson, 72. 
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opposition cannot fairly be charged with republicanism. 
Even Slingsby Bethel, labelled by Burnet 'a known 
republican^' in publishing his Interest of Kings and 
Princes during the crisis, allowed no hint of common* 
wealth principles to escape him'; and when he was 
rumoured to have said that he would have executed 
Charles I. himself ' if none other had been willing/ he 
sued the author of the report for slander*. 

ith the dissol ^^tf^nn nf nharlfts' fifth Pa.r1mmftnt. 
and flight of Sh aftesbury, what had been Almnat. p.itfi ln- 
sively a Whigm oyement comes to an end. The countr y 
was once more in a reaction of loyalty^ and the king' s 
r efusal to call another Parliament left the Whip s 
po werless to oppose the Crown coip ftt.it.nt.innftlly IBnf. 
i t IS at this point that a new set of thinkers and acto rs 
makes its appearan ce. 

Such a crisis as that which had suddenly come to 
an end could not fail to leave a prolonged discussion of 
the principles involved behind it. The official declara- 
tions of such royalists as Jenkins^ and Nelson*^ being 
reinforced by the publication of Filmer's Patriardka, 
by the reprinting of Overall's Convocation-hook and 
other anti-democratic works, writers to whom liberal 
and republican principles were of value began to arm 
themselves for the struggle. Among those who fought 



1 n. 242. 

^ He oonfines himself to a desire for greater freedom in trade and 
reUgion; but he strongly approves the Venetian constitution, 219—29, 
ed. 1680. 

» Luttrell*B Diary, i. 187. 

^ Wynne's Jenkins^ i. 99 — 104, etc. Speeches on Exclusion BiU, 

» On Monarchy, 1678. 
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with their pen were two survivors from the stirring 
times that preceded the Restoration. 
p-* After the dispersion of the Rota Club and the 
Imental aberration of its founder, Harringtonianism 
had almost disappeared for many years, though we 
can trace its influence in Locke's Constitution of 
Carolina and in the Popular Discontents of Sir 
William Temple*. But the crisis called from their 
hiding place such of his followers as still remained 
alive". Neville, the chief of them, who had lived on 
unobserved, came forward with a re-statement of his 
master's principles which evidently secured a good ^ 

I deal of attention and which it was thought worth 
Jf while to examine at length twenty years laterj^ It 
is characteristic that his creed should be put into 
the mouth of a noble Venetian on a visit to England ; 
and the opportunity which this affords for the English- 
man in the dialogue to eulogise the Constitution of the 
republic is naturally seized. There is, in fact, as the 
preface warns us to expect, a great deal of the Oceana 
scattered through the book. Among the more original 
passages may be noticed the acceptance of Hobbes' 
account of the state of nature, though of course by the 
social compact individuals consented to be debarred 
of but a part of their hitherto universal right. The 
discussion of the Venetian constitution is also of some 
interest. Had not strangers flocked in, it would have 



1 TTorib, in. 29— 66. 

^ One of them contended that freedom was impossible without 
the ballot. Tfie Benefit of the Ballot. Tracts of C. II., i. 443—7. 
' Remarks on anti-monarchical authors^ 145 — 350. 
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been a democracy'. Had the State, too, dreamt of 
conquests, it would have necessitated some form of 
popular government. But since the desire of the 
citizens was rather to preserve their wealth, they 
pitched on aristocracy. If, on the other hand^ they 
had allowed their Doge or any other magistrate a 
negative voice, they would have been unable to call 
themselves a free people*. 

Of far greater importance was a secon d champion. 
When Sydney returned to England in 1677 tq^ witness 
his f ather*s death, Ji fi ^a^ fr^nnH t^vf^rJf.h\r^g fp»inf. o^/^ 

t ola ^ ^^y ^•^«^- nothi n g ^'^*^" ^"^ ^"^^ ^^ ^^^nrn t^ ^^ ^ 
contin ent^. A longer residence, however, soon convinced 

fhim that the country was less tranquil than he had 
thought, and he determined to attempt to re-enter 
public life. A somewhat similar resolution had been 
forced on the second founder of Quakerism, and for 
some time the story of Sydney is closely linked with 
the story of Penn. Three years previously, the son of 
,the great admiral of the Commonwealth had come 
I forward with a vigorous statement of the delegation 
I theory of Parliament*. He now warned his countrjnmen 
Ito choose wisely in the forthcoming elections; 'for, to 
)be plain with you, all is at stake'.' To give a practical 
[illustration of his meaning he supported the Candida- 
\ture of his friend in his two successful contests, and 
[took such a prominent part that he was represented 

* Plato Redivivus, ed. 1681, 24—79. 
2 122. 

' Fvrly Corresp, 80. 

* Works, ed. 1723, i. 683—4, etc. 

' The Choice of a new Parliament, ii. 678 — 82. 
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^;__Barillon as joint lea^CT of the popnla^jaarty'. 
Leys elections, however, were cancelled fir^ ^^'^^ 



Court party was victorip iis. r enn withdrew in disgust 
from Engiish politics for ever and sought relief fr om 
his protou na discouragement in elaborating a constit u- 
tion for his new province! It was now Sydney's turn 




to lend assistance. Penn showe d the outlines oi 
sc heme t"o^ is fri end, and Sydney to ok the drafUmfik 
wT tl^ him t» yenflhii rst. The respect ive shares 
two authors in the Constitution of Fennsylvania may 
therefor e be presumed to have been A ^^^nnt. ftq^al. Th e 
soi ^ereign pow er was to reside in the governor an d 
freemen ot the colony *! Two legislative chambers, a 
council and an assembly, were to be elected by universal 
suffrage. The members of the council were chosen for 
three years, twenty-four of the members retiring each 
year ; those of the assembly for one year. The country 
was to be divided into constituencies according to the 
population and votes to be taken by ballot. No religion 
was to be established, and all opinions were allowed 
that did not interfere with social order. Every man of 
twenty-one, unconvicted of crime, could elect and be 
elected. A ll trials were to be f»nnd^icted by jury. 
Education was to be cheap, and facilities for its 
attainment to be secured. The fees of lawyers were 
to be reduced and fixed. Not the least remarkable 
feature of the system was the suggestion of various 
laws which should remain in force only till the council 
had been elected. 

Foiled in his efiforts to enter Parliament Sydney 

1 Dalrymple, i. 282. 

* Bwald*fl Sydney, n. 197—200. 
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now set himself to cope by a dififerent method with 
the recrudescence of absolutist teaching. The Dis- 
courses on Government suffer from the same disad- 
vantage which besets the Religion of Protestants, 
The exposition of the author's thought is obscured 
and retarded by a multitude of petty controversies 
which have lost their importance and to a great extent 
their interest. The more successful it was as a polemic 
the less ean it pretend to the title of a philosophical 
treatise. Filmer's critical work is unsurpassed for its 
brilliancy ; but of the constructive theory with which 
his name is specially associated we hear enough in a 
few pages of Locke. 

Society, declares Sydney, owesj taJ bundation eith er 

t{i fionafin t or to fnrnf^ ; butjt' jto ^th^L latt.en-^it Cft ij^pnt 
PYoperl y he ca lle d society . Its object is primarily t o 
g uaranteej ihejibertyjto ^ which manTiasa natural love . 
-ftd and g r^jprHftH ]^ y^ reaso n^ T he prince elecj ^ 
e nters into a treaty before he becornes fully pyin ce. 
Rule rs m ay be deposed fo r misg ^sernment or if they 
Religion froi 



differ 



lects' 



^assing from the general principles of the relations 
of the governor and the governed, in which Sydney 
occupies the common ground, he proceeds to manifest 
[distinctly aristocratic preferences. *As to popular 
[government in the strictest sense, that is, pure 
democracy, where the people by themselves perform 
all that belongs to government, I know of no such 
[thing'.y A od the people, though de jure sovereig n, 

^ Sydney's Works, ed. 1772, 162—5. 

^ 94. 7. Deposed but not executed. He opposed the death of 
Charles I. Blenoowe's Sydney Papers, 233 — 40. » 147, 160. 

G. 22 
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are subject to the ruling of their representatives i n 
al l but extreme cas es. Democracy, how e ver, in t he 
sens e in which the liberty of the individu al is the 
least restrained, and where the people retain 5&e 
power, l8 the most lusi; and natural oi ibrm s\ 
pThere is, indeed, an almost infinite variety of choice 
I between mere democracy and absolute monarchy ; but 
I any good form of government must have a monarchical 
I element. Changes are naturally inevitable ; but good 
/governments admit of changes in the superstructure 
Vwhile the foundations remain unchangeable'^" 

Such is the outline of a system which is by no 
means remarkable for originality and interest. It is, 
moreover, di sfigured by fundamental confusions o f 
thought. T he people are sovereign; but in every 

at.fli.P ffn t^rh\t rs,ry POWO] 

^° tihP ^«^Hia*^^^^ But, as we saw, the author hastens 
to add that it is only arbitrary within certain limits ; 
and he declares that unjust laws are not to be recog- 
nised as laws at all. ^h^ r.hipf W9^^ of ^j»f ffyfftpm 
l ies in its metho d. Burnet declares that Sydney had 
studied the history of government beyond any man 
he ever knew', and indeed we hear far more of the 
historical sanction than of the law of nature. The 
keynote of the attack on absolutism is the coincidence 
of> the teaching of facts and instincts. 
*^ So far from being, in the words of Burnet, * stiff to 
all republican principles and an enemy to everything 
that looked like monarchy*,' the Sydney of the Resto- 
ration is, strictly, not a republican at all. Temple 

1 163, 268. « 142—6. 

» Own Time, n. 344. * lb. n. 344. 
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remarked to Lord Dartmouth that one passage of the 
Discourses explained the whole, ylf there was such a 
j thing as Divine Right, Sydney had written, it was 
I where one man was better qualified to govern others 
I than they to govern themselves. ' Now I assure you/ 
I said Temple, ' he looked on himself as that very man 
so qualified to govern the rest of mankinds' In his 
Apology he declared that he had from his youth 
upward merely endeavoured to uphold 'the common 
rights of mankind and the laws of the land I' If 
the earlier Sydney belongs to the first revolution, the 
later belongs to the second. He forms the transition 
between the thinkers of the Interregnum and Locke. ^ 
In addition to the thinkers there was a considerable 
number of men who had not forgotten the trade of 
arms that they had learnt many years before'. Walcot 
and Ferguson, old Cromwellian ofiicers, Rumbold, who 
had stood on the scaffold of Charles I., Major Holmes, 
a Fifth Monarchy man and a personal friend of the 
Protector, Wildman, the inde&tigable Leveller, emerged 
from their long obscurity*. Little groups of the 
Cromwellian army signified their readiness to bear 
arms". In fact there is abundant evidence that 

^ Dartmoath's note to Burnet, ii. 341. The mysterious sentence 
in his description of his conduct at the time of the King's death, *I 
had an intention which is not very fit for a letter,' Blencowe's Sydney 
Papersy 240, is too slight a basis for any supposition. 

•-* Apology, 3. 

^ Cp. the interesting account of old Captain Marshal in Dunton's 
Life and Errors^ 1. 126. 

* The fullest catalogue in Bishop Sprat's Rye House Plot, ed. 1685, 
20—8. 

B North's Examen, 389. 

22—2 
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although Essex and Russell were nothing more than 
constitutional democrats^ to the majority of the Rye 
House conspirators the goal of the enterprise was 
the re-establishment of a Commonwealths At the 
trials, however, there was a general indisposition to 
make a definite declaration of republican principles. 
Rumbold, for instance, regarded kingly government 
as the best *when justly executed with the aid of 
Parliament',' but he was sure that 'there was no 
man bom marked of Qod above another, for none 
came into the world with a saddle on his back, neither 
any booted and spurred to ride him*.' From the 
prosecutions for sedition we can tell little; but we 
may safely infer that their number at this time points, 
if not to the fact of a wide acceptance of republican 
principles, at least to the prevalence of a body of ideas 
scarcely distinguishable S 

With Russell and Sydney dead* and the Crom- 
wellians dispersed, with the condemnation by the 
University of Oxford' of 'every principle on which 
the constitution of this or any other free country 
can maintain itself^' it might well seem that the 
cause of liberty was dead. The tone of the time is 

^ Confession in RnsselPs Life of Rtusellt 33S — 66. Cp. Lord 
Grey's Secret History of the Rye House Plott 23, ed. 1754. 

^ Ferguson's account is printed in the Life of Ferguson^ 409 — 37. 
Cp. Hist. MSS. Comm.f 7th Report, 363—8. 

3 Balph, Hist. i. 872, Scaffold Speech. 

* StaU Trials, xi. 873—81. 

B Cp. Lattrell's Diary, ed. i. e.g. 109, 292, 323, etc.; Memoirs of 
Papillon, 186—7, etc. 

< Hampden tamed apostate. State Trials, xi. 479 — 94. 

7 Tracts of Charles II. « Fox. 
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revealed in the semi-oflScial Jus Regium of Sir George 
Mackenzie. The work, which is an unusually violent 
statement of the royalist theory, is fitly dedicated to 
the University of Oxford. The adherents of limited 
monarchy are denounced as republican^ and resistance 
to a tyrant is justified only when he is an usurper^ an 
article inserted, of course, to meet the objection that 
the royalists rebelled against the yoke of the Protector. 
The accession of a professing Catholic, however, put a 
new face on affairs. In the Monmouth movement there 
were two parties, the one desiring to set the Duke on 
the throne, the other to use him as a cloak for repub- 
lican designs'. A considerable number of his adherents 
joined him on the assumption that he would of his own 
will set up a republic as soon as victory declared for 
him*. 

While the memories of the rising were still fresh, 
Thomas Hunt, an old churchman and royalist, declared 
that if the royal line became extinct the people might 
make a new king on any conditions they pleased, or 
make none if they thought best, since the polity was 
not destroyed if no king was created*. ButJhfiLchief 
factor in the declining v og ue of absolutist ideas wa s 
t^^^^j^DflnH ^f tihfi ^^^ The Revolution, howeve r, 
wflist Whig and Tint Republica n. There is no evidence 

to an end. In Eveljm's classification of parties the 
most extreme are 'the republicans who would make 

1 ed. 1684, 43. a 24. 

3 Letters of James^ Dalrymple, n. 53. 

^ Wade's Information, Hardtptck S, P. ii. 323. 

* Apology for the Government of England, 1686, 43. 
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the Prince of Orange like a Stadtholder^ ' ; and of 
these there seems to have been but one literary 
champion. The government was to be carried on by 
a Grand Committee of Lords and Commons, consisting 
of at least forty of each, of whom half were to be 
elected for life and half for two years. The Prince 
of Orange or his deputy was to preside and to have 
at least t^i votes'. A few days later, the author, 
finding his suggestions neglected, felt moved to advise 
his fellow-countrymen before it was too late'. He 
urged once more that they had a golden opportunity, 
bringing as they did the crown in one hand and their 
terms in the other. To surrender the negative voice 
in such circumstances would be base treachery. Fre- 
quent mention was made in the debates of the French 
and Dutch jurists who had authorised the people to 
look after their own safety; but no republican senti- 
ment is reported and no republican writer is cited*. 

Indeed it was a commonplace of oratory to assert 
that England could never become a Commonwealth*. 
If we turn to the great collection of tracts which the 
revolution produQed we find the same phenomenon. 
The Social Contract . theory, with its corollaries, is 
deemed a suflScient weapon both of offence and defence. 
* The extent of the magistrate's power owes its oiigiBal 
to the grant of the people ; and what he cannot derive 
from some such concessions remains still invested in 

^ Jan. 15, '89. 

2 Somers' Tracts, x. 197. 

> Good Advice before it is too late, Somers' Tracts, x. 199 — 202. 

^ Somers' Notes, Hardwick^S, P. ii. 401, 25. 

<» Grey's DebaUs, ix. 238, 240, etc. 
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the people.... But to dream, of reducing Eugland to 

a democratic republic is incident only to persons of 

shallow capacities; for the mercurial temper of the 

£nglish people is not to be accommodated to a 

democracy \' Even Major Wildman was :willing to 

nominate William and Mary, 'to prevent anarchy ^' 

r*A Harringtonian, writing at the same time, confines 

I himself to inculcating the necessity of the ballot and 

I rotation*. The temper of the time was revealed at 

I the return of Ludlow. Instead of finding himself the 

I object of reverence and attention, he was met by the 

1 request of Parliament to the king to issue a proclama- 

I tion of reward for his arrest, as 'attainted for high 

treason for the murder of Charles I.'; to which the 

king replied that the desire was so reasonable that 

he had pleasure in granting it. And nobody desired 

or at least dared to say a word in his defence*. Ludlow 

had lived into an age in which there was no place for 

sjupa, — ^an age that was Whig and not Republican. ^ 

T he philoSO p^iif^pl KnAig qj\ y vhich W\ \\gQ^am harasi 

to rest WflJ^ twnfnlH T]tP|«^ WpQ fV^o rAA fK^r^^r r^P 

natural right, implied ip tfh^ nnf.iAn nf tViA af^ia} 
contract, and t ^^rp ^"^ ^^^ ^^^ ^o^tiri p^ whiV.h a.p- 

Bg gached the phU og^phy ^^ p/^li^i^q rftihopt ajtanrnp- 

1|ions ! O f these two p^mti^nffi t^^ m/>af ii]||Qf.wr>ng 
r e^resent fltivfiH wprp T^ofilrfi a.j\(] TTalifflY I n Locke, jy e 

firnti prinniplftH with thn promptin gs 




^ Brief Justification of William*8 descent. State Tracts of W. III., 
I. 141. 

2 Grey'fl Debates, in. 70. 

» TracU of W. III., i. 149—62. 

* C. J. X. 280, 282. 
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)f tl 



jense. 



at fl 



pra ctical requirement s. Havin g druijk 

w^ipnf Tiaf.n^l fi £r}it l|e^ has to throw 

the wind a ^r\ f^ju^sLy\^g fj \ an age m 



which ann tffliln ^^ ^'*^ hftfl largrftly frpuft nnt of %^>n'^n 

en are bom free and equal, and the individual may 
f course choose his own government and country, for 
bjection rests on consent, and nobody can be said 
be born a member of any particular society. But 
this of course leads straight to anarchy, and the theory 
is patched up by the assumption of a tacit consent 
submit to the form of government established by 
thjj majority, provided it be not absolute monarchy, r 
WV^ftt^ in thf^ pext place, is the relation of society a s 
a whole to the governmen t? The community retains 
the supre me authority, in abeyance indeed while it s 
fi 9Sgiai7 faithfully executes the duties entrusted to 

it., nhipf «mnn^ t.h^m thp prA«Arvs.f.inn nf pmpprt.y, Knt. 

ev er ready to interve n e when the trust is misused^ or 
betm;^ed\ L ocke thus^idded the weig ht nf biff grtfit 
name to that for m of the theory of contract which 

j^ alone is logical ly compatible with liberty' . The no - 
tion of a social contract had tAkftn f.lirAA Hiaf.jnpt. 

^ forms. Xs it had appeared in the ppffnla-t^'^r ^^ t>^Q 



L uguenots and of Buchanan, it retained the influen ce 
of its origin in the Bible, in Roman law and in 



^ It is worth noting that Locke with a view of minimising the 
probability of such a betrayal insisted on Parliamentary Reform and 
the periodical redistribution of seats. Second Essay on Civil Govern- 
ment, § 157. 

2 I speak of coarse only of the different forms of belief in the 
contract as a historical fact. The interpretation outlined by Kant 
and Fichte and in our own day by Fouill^ and others could not 
appear till the historical basis was given up. 
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pt Se theory of Feudalis m. The compact was bet^ge en — 
su bjects and their rule rs.^ But another form of the 
t Seory was i ^^^^^^^^^fd jnto England by Hoo ker. The "*" 
c ompact was between the members of a gro up. As^ — 
developed by Hobbes. the individ nflla parted irr<w 
c overably with the whole of their rights to the so ve- 
rftigrn thp^y ftlpp.tArl As interp r<^tff^r> >>y t>^^ tliiTiV^ — 
o f the Interregnum and by Locke, the c ommnnity ; | 
re tained the supreme power in their own hand s. _Ibe r" 
ex ecutive is the agent of the legislative, and^t he \ 
legislative the delegate of the people. They refuse -^ 
/to"i5e like th6 TMlniit m battle who, fearing to be 
hit by the gun of the enemy, shoots himself with 
his own*. What the people had really done by^ltkp. / 
s ocial contract was simply to cease to sl^ ^rft Hirsy*^1y 
in the common affairs of govemn^ ent. The legis- 
lative is practically supreme for the period of its 
election; but it is never strictly sovereign. No- 
thing, commented the critics, could be more vague 
and therefore more dangerous. But the reply to the 
indictment does not consist in a logical defence of 
the position that is attacked, but in an appeal to 
experience. As a matter of fact, mixed governments 
do exist without involving anarchy. The sovereignty 
of the people is compatible with social order, owing 
to the existence of that fact of supreme importance, 
the inertia of mankind*. 

Far different is it with Halifax, the first Utji li-^*^ 
t arian in the history of Fit^prlish politiPAl t^hif^prs 
His opposition to the Exclusion Bill had nothing in 

^ Blnntschli. 

^ See above all the admirable passage in the Second Essay, § 168. 
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common with that of the royalists with whom for the 
moment he found himself acting in agreement, and 
he privately explained to the Whig leaders that his 
position was in effect the more liberal of the two, 
since the terms on which he proposed to allow James 
to succeed to the throne really amounted to repub- 
lican governments So clearly was this aspect of his 
thought seized that he was sometimes considered as 
a republican S T he truth was that Halifax occupied 

a POsitioP rjjflFftrftnt frnm that nf a.ny ot^hfir thinkftr nf 

thejigg. I n his system th ere were no fundamenta ls 
except the tau tological one that every supreme power 
i s *&? Mtf &r y! ^alus Populi comes nearest to a funda- 
mental, but is not altogether immoveable,' while pro- 
perty is only an innovation sanctioned by time'. Xk^ 
i dea of an historical contract is a superstili on. The 
excellence of forms of governme nt depends on th eir 
aciaptation to circumstances ! The Trimmer 'owns a 



paSSlSnTor liberty V and believes that, as Victor Hugo 
once said, republics are crowns for white hairs. 'A 
Commonwealth is not fit for us because we are not 

b^ 




fi t^K)r a uommonwealth °r ' Monarchy is pr 
t he peop le for the bells and tinsel; there must b e 
milk for babes since the greatest part of mankind ar e 
a nd ever will be included in that lot */ To this| ]i^. 
returns again and again. *The people a re general 

1 Burnet, ii. 201. 

a Burnet, i. 406; cp. Ralph, i. 687—8. 

^ Political Thoughts and Reflections^ ed. 1750. Fundamentals^ 

* MUcellanies, 1700. Trimmer, 22. 

» lb. Draft of a New Model at Sea, 13. 

• Trimmer, 9. 
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s^ dead they cannot move, or so mad they cannot be 
i^Slxamed ; jg be neither quite cold no ^* ^^^ ^^ ^ flpmA 
^quireth more reason than great numbers can eve r 
^ttain V At times the tone is openly cynical. 'The 
lower sort of men must be indulged in the consola- 
tion of finding fault with those above them"/ Prin- 
ciples of legislation there are none. *A11 laws flow 
from that of nature ; but by this nature is not meant 
that which fools and madmen misquote to justify 
their excesses'/ We are clearly in a new generation 
of thought. 



III. 

It^ is a very difficult question how far the repu b- 

lican tradition continued after 1688, It remained 

^ 

f ashionable forTones to describe their opponents a s 
r epublicans; but th ey were never at pains to pro- 
du ce any evidencp pf tha nggArf.inix* And when the 
king excused himself to Sunderland for not employmg 



t he Wnigs more by declar ing that they did not lov e 
monarchy, he meant nothing more than that they we re 
by no means submissive to his will'. On the other 
hand we read, for example, in a letter of Hoffmann 
to Sophia, that the Lower House is so far gone on 
the way to a republic that after the death of the 
king and queen, the monarchy will have difficulty in 

1 Thoughts. *The People,* 86—9. 

« Ibid, » Trimmer, 2. 

* TracU of W. IIL, ni. 269. Somers' Tracts, xii. 662, etc. 

'^ Bnmet, iv. 5. Onslow's note. 
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upholding itself, even if it do not fall with the king^ 
Burnet, too, declares that some members of his own 
party had 'republican notions*/ There can be no 
doub t, however, of the decline of the republican par ty 
^E ^Tidea s. Wrifcing at this time, Rapin declares tha t 
th ^ number of republicans was small, and declinin g 
e very day*._ W hig writers declared that thft country 
must always remain monarchical, the Interreg num 
h »vmg destroyed the chan fipff nf sLr\y nf.hftr fr> ^m of 
governIne Dt^ It was asserted that the statement that 
a third party was constituted by commonwealths- 
men had no meaning'^. H alifax, a very trustwgr thy 
wi tness, declared in 1694 t ^^t nlfrhpiig^^ lio nr^n^/^ nnf. 
p ronouncft g. Common wfialth to be impo8 f|i>^lftj '^^^ 

LVft it a^ hJH h nrpb^ft npim'nn flinf. if wqc Mary ina. 

probable.. . . Instead of a leaning to it. there is a gf^pprAl 

dgigEEjF? 

The most re markable sign of the disappearance of 

rgp^]|bhpjiTnBm, hnwftVf.r, is fftimrf ^'^ ^^^ g/^-/>Q11Qr^ i-o- 

piibliPitTi parf.y itrf»ft1f In the last years of the century 
Toland collected the works of three of the great 
thinkers of the last generation and wrote appreciative 
biographies. The political works of Milton had of 
course seen the light before; but they had been to a 

^ Elopps* FaU dee Hautei Sttiart, iv. 4Sd — i. 

« Own Time, iv. 23. 

^ Tract on The Government of England, in Eer*s Memoirs, ii. 154. 
It woald be interesting to know who was the author of the remarkable 
vindication of Cromwell against Ladlow, printed in the Somers' 
TracU» 

* Tracts of Will, IIL, n. 268, 9; cp. Memoirs of Papillon, 375, 6. 

« State of Parties, lb, ii. 208. 

« Draft of a New Model at Sea, 10—13. 
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great extent forgotten, and the notices of him that 
appeared dwelt upon his poetry alone*. Sydney's 
Discowrses on Government were published for the first 
time, and their appearance was justified on the ground 
that it was absolutely necessary for nations to be well- 
informed of their rights*. In 1699, Toland collected 
most of the pubUshed works of Harrington. In the 
preface he explains that, though he regai*ds Harrington 
as the greatest commonwealthsman in the world, he 
has written his history without being answerable for 
his opinions'. Those, however, once invidiously nick- 
named commonwealthsmen were by this time suffi- 
ciently cleared of that imputation by their actions; 
for they 'not only unanimously concurred to fix the 
crown on the most deserving head in the universe, 
but also settled the monarchy for the future, not as 
if they intended soon to bring it to a period, but 
under such wise regulations as are most likely to 
continue it for ever*.' That these sentiments were 
not professed merely to shield himself firom the odium 
of maintaining an unpopular opinion Tolai id pro- 
ceeded to prove by repeating them in a separate 
work. S peaking on behalf of his party the auth or 
of Anglia Libera lays down its position with perf ect 
clearness. * Liberty under any form was the only thiiy 
t hey aimed to obtain . . . . T^ey have now ete ^^^^^y ""^fi^^?^ 
"Hd ^^^^ ^^atf Y^^ ich they more than once bepfan toiifi - 
s pair of seeing in this nation, the cause of Libe rty. . . . 

^ Godwin, Lives of the PhiUpSi 282 — ^97, oolleots the testimonies 
thronghont the period. 

^ Diecaursesj ed. 1698, Preface. 

» Cp. AmyntOTy 169, eto. ed. 1699. * Preface, ed. 1699. 
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They will pay all good kings not only obedience but 
honourV' So far from the Whigs being Republican s, 
t he Republicans had becorpe Whig a. When Tolan d, 
so courageous i n maintaining unfashionable opim ons 
and so enthusiastic a student of the great teacher s 
of the past generation, confessed that his party ha d 
n othing to ask wb ^^h ^^"^ w^v^iga t^Q^ Ti/^f. f/^ jj^va ^'f. 
ia pvi^ftTit thflt rypiiK]i/»oni'QTi^ \^ yif, ftii pp/1 Thia does 
not mean to say that charges of republicanism came 
to an end. The Calves' Head Club, for instance, ap- 
pe€krs very frequently in controversial literature be- 
tween the Revolution and the death of Anne. Stories 
were current that it had been instituted by Milton, 
and songs that were supposed to be received with 
applause at its convivial gatherings were printed*. Its 
very existence, however, was denied by the Whigs. 
Whatever the value of this denial, the charge brought 
against the Dissenting academies of educating their 
pupils in republican principles' was altogether without 
foundation^. 

If we turn to Scotland, we find a similar st ate 
of th»gs . It was needless for the Scotch to justify 
what they had had no share in effecting; and the 
Revolution passes without leaving any trace in the 
literature of politics. It is not, indeed, till some years 
later that the one genuine thinker of the time appears. 

1 Anglia Libera, ed. 1701, 87—93. 

^ Secret History of the Calves* Head Cluby HarL Misc. yi. 
596—605. 

» South*B Sermons, in. 409—10, etc. 

* De Foe's Answer to Samuel Wesley, in the Oenuine Works. 
Denunoiations of repablioanism oooar frequently in the volumeB of 
the Review, 
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Fletcher of Saltoun, almost exclusively known as 
an opponent of the Union, is equally deserving of 
study for his contributions to political thinking. A 
great traveller, and, in the words of Lockhart, *a great 
admirer of ancient and modem republics^ Fletcher 
inclines to a species of aristocratic rule that recalls 
the proposals of Milton. It being impossible to safe- 
guard liberty even in a constitutional monarchy, it 
was necessary to remove ever3rthing but the insignia 
of royalty*. Nor would this be an innovation; for 
until the intrusion of the principles of Divine Right, 
no monarchy was more limited. That the true prin- 
ciples of government should be once more implanted, 
it was necessary to remodel the system of education, 
substituting for the ordinary curriculum moral and 
civil knowledge*. In Fletcher's specific proposals, 
however, we seem to find traces of the influence of 
Aristotle, the governing classes being designed to 
repose on a basis of state-organised serfdom*. 

In England, at the opening of the new century, 
the preposterous behaviour of Parliament in con- 
nexion with the Kentish Petition brought to light 
much discontent with the prevailing Whig theory of 
the relation of Parliament to the people. A series of 
pamphlets pointed out that members of Parliament 
were primarily delegates*, and the more far-sighted 

^ MemoirSf 60; op. Burnet, *a violent republican,* iii. 24. 
« Speeches of 1703, Works, ed, 1737, 208—6. 
3 Right and Regulation of Governments^ 379. 
* First Discourse of Scotch Affairs, 108. 

'^ Tracts of Will. Ill, Jura Populi Anglicani, The Claims of the 
PeoplCf etc. 
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proposed to take practical measures for securing their 
end by the establishment of annual Parliaments^ 
Traces, too, of republican notions are still to be met 
with. The new edition of Harrington was a good 
deal circulated", and Sydney was still widely read'. 
Lord Spencer professed himself a disciple of Fletcher 
and made the collecting of similar political works 
the main business of his life*. Even the University 
of Oxford had to expel one of her members for anti- 
monarchical principles^ 

If, however, in relation to the people the Whigs 
were not very democratic, towards the crown their 
attitude was independent. The revival of absolutist 
teaching from pulpits and elsewhere' consequent on 
the accession of Anne called for some response. Of the 
more liberal side of the Whig doctrine Sir James T3m:el 
may be taken as the representative. Unlike several of 
his predecessors who in defending their party from the 
charge of republicanism thought it necessary to declare 
decidedly that monarchy was the best form of govern- 
ment, Tyrrel never fears to record his conviction of the 
superiority of certain aspects of a republican orde^ing^ 
A monarchy, however, is satisfactory enough if certain 

1 TracU of Will. III. 289—94. Op. Legion Memorial, Pari, HisU 
V. 1252—6. 

^ Furly Corresp, 106. Corresp. de Leibnitz avec VElectrice, n. 
208—10. 

3 Locke's Thoughts concerning Reading and Study, 1703. 

4 Cunningham, i. 201. 

^ Hearne's Collections, i. 85. C'p. Swift's S5th and 39^^ Examiner. 

^ It was at this time that Sprat obliterated that part of the 
epitaph of Phillips that contained the hated name of Milton. Stanley's 
Westminster Abbey f 262. 

7 Bibl Politica, ed. 1710. Dialogue 2. 
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principles are well understood. Tyrants may be driven 
out, and foreign help may be obtained if needfal ; for 
it is no alleviation to the sabjects' misery to be told 
that their prince will be damned in another world A 
long civil war itself is not so bad as slavish submission, 
which has been provided against by the Social Con- 
tracts Once let these axioms be generally accepted, 
and there will be no need to give practical demonstration 
of them^ Further than this the Whigs did not go, 
and the reports that Tories endeavoured to make the 
Court of Hanover accept, when the death of the queen 
came within sight, had no more truth in them at this 
time than before'. Indeed it is from the Tories that 
the few democratic proposals, — of questionable sincerity 
though they were, — to which the time gave birth 
proceeded, for Wyndham and the High Church party 
contended for annual Parliaments and the ballot. In 
the tremendous struggle of the latter part of Anne's 
reign, only one writer is found to plead the cause of 
Commonwealth principles, and this solitary advocate 
seems to base his hostility to monarchy chiefly on the 
unworthy character of its representatives*. 

With the accession of the House of Hanover the 
chronicle of democratic thinking in England becomes 
silent for half a century. But we may find the influence 

1 733—9. * Dialogue xiv. 

' "MAOTpheraoii^B State Papers, Strafford to Sophia, u. 344 — 61. Op. 
an ironical pamphlet of 1712, Vindication of Cromwell and the Whigs 
of *41. * Our present Whigs as far surpass their fathers in eveiything 
but suooess, as their fathers everyone before them... Must we always 
have 1641 hanging over us?' p. 12. Leibnitz was Jbrought to believe 
in a republican party. Corresp. avec VElectrice, u. 21S— 19, 333 — 4. 

* A Cat may look at a King. Somers' Tracts, xin. 509 — 21. 

G. 23 
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of the speculation that had now ceased in the cool 
critical attitude assumed towards the Monarchy. Whig 
principles became dominant both in the theory and 
practice of the Constitution. That divinity no longer 
hedged a king may be seen in the writings of Gordon, 
the brightest of the pamphleteers of the decade suc- 
ceeding the retirement of Swift*. In the following 
generation efforts were made by Balph and Mrs 
Macaulay in their able narratives to do justice to 
the popular party of the 17th century. About the 
same time the works of Milton and Harrington, of 
Sydney and Nevile found enthusiastic editors, and HoUis 
spent the greater part of his useful life in ensuring the 
circulation of the works of his beloved republicans'. 
Horace Walpole, Baron, Dyson, Earl Stanhope, Lord 
Clare, Lord Sandys and others professed themselves, 
at least during part of their life, adherents of the 
republican idea^ Even Hume, though he had no wish 
to see a republic in England, was a convinced repub- 
lican in theory*. And during the seventy years of 
Tory domination which preceded the Reform Bill, the 
democratic tradition was carried on by Priestley and 
Price, by the societies that owed their existence to the 

^ Gordon's TracU^ eapecially Dissertation on Old Women, and 
Charaeter of an Independent Whig, in vol. i. Cp. Hist, MSS, Comm, 
2nd Export, 112. 

' Blackbume's Hollis, passim; Nichols' Literary Anecdotes, iii.; 
Ralph's Preface to his edition of Sidney, etc. 

« Horace Walpole's Memoirs of George II. , 1. 116, 376—8; Forster's 
Goldsmith, n. 204; Wilkes's North Briton, No. 33; Oartwright's Works. 

* *The republican form of Government is by far the best.' 
Burton's Hume, ii. 480 — 1. Cp. Rousseau's judgement, * II avait une 
dxae trds r^publicaine.' Confessions, Livre xii. His SSth Essay con- 
tains his Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth. 
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revolt of the American colonies and by the writers who 
drew their inspiration from the French Revolution. 



IV. 

To fully estimate the importance of the Engli sh 
t hinkers of the I7th century in the subsequent hist ory 
o f political thought, and, indeed, we mav say in t he 
h istory of the world, we must brieflv glance at Jih eir 
in fluence in the^two^ountries which in the eighteenth 
c ^tury, in res pect to political think ing , occupied th e 
pl ace which had been held >^y '^"^jPflfl"^ "'i tfi 
teenjji. 

I n the first place, the con stitutions of sever al of t he 
colonies were drawn up by the Independents, anc 
that ot l^ennsylvama and Delaware owed its origina te 
Algernon i^ydn ey himself. It is signifi cant of the abid 
ing influence of English ideas that in Connecticut an 
Rhode Island the constitutions that were created in the 
revolutionary era were confirmed at the Restoration, 
and remained unaltered, the one till 1818, the other 
till 1842^ Passing to the specific influence of in - 
di viduals, Harrington stands out from among J iis 
fe llow-thinker s. His principle of rotation was speciall y 
w elcomed, for it testified that oflSce was a trust. Even 

C onstitution of 1*7 7 7',, Jghn Ada ms, who h&d studied 
the t hought of the 17th century with peculiar car e, 
bears frequent witness to his debt to the same writer in 

1 Poore, 256, 1603—1613. 

^ New Tork, 1777, Article 39. Some additional examples are also 
coUected by Dwight, P. 8, Q, March, 1887. 
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his Defence of the Constita ffltiATi ^f f-ho TTTii'f^ RfAjpa 
U gainst T nr got'a attaftlcV Of the more democratic 
school of thiBkers, a partial origin may also be found in 
the thought of the I7th century. The outspoken cleric, 
Jonathan Mayhew, denounced Charles L as a lawless 
tyrant and commended his execution', and explained 
his opposition to the Stamp Act by asserting that he 
had been initiated into the principles of freedom by 
M ilton and Sydne y ^"^ T^rfv^Vft* The regicides were 
also eulogised by his friend Otis^ and their conduct 
was soon after held up in warning by Paine*. 

T he influence of the specula tions of English thinke rs 
b efore Locke on the political thought of France wa s 
very smalL Until the end of the I7th century th e 
Fr ench remained in complete ignorance of the neighbo ur 
country^ The earliest guide-book informed travellerB 
tbat the land was peopled by demons and parricides*, 
and St Amant told his countrymen that the nation 
was composed of fimatics^ Even to Qui Patin, a keen 
student for those days, the English were 'crudeles et 
feroces^ de genere lupino*.' When Cominges arrived as 
ambassador in 1663 he would have given no thought 
to anything but his diplomatic work had it not been 
for the lively curiosity manifested by the Foreign 

1 Warkt, Ti. 210—11, etc 

* Dueomne ecmeermimg mmHwdied smbmigswm^ 40 — 54, ed. 1749. 
s TndoHs Life </ Otit, 142. Cp. FimiiUin, Works, n. 888—96. 

* The Speech in Tudor, 337. 

* Awiericam CHmu, Letter 8w 

* 1654. Tezte*B Bamneam et Us origima dm eonmopolitiswu Ut- 
tfraire, 5. 

' L' Album, Oewns, ed. 1855, n. 458, 471, ete. 
' Lettres, m. 133. 
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Secretary. After a month in England he set to work 
to draw up a report on the Constitution, and Lionne 
could not find words to express his delight at the 
thought of receiving information on the subjects 
Gk)urville did his best during a six weeks* visit to gain 
acquaintance with the constitution, but found his 
ignorance of the language a fatal obstacle ^ Even 
Saint-Evremond, who spent 40 years of exile in 
England, never learnt the language, and seems to 
have known of no political writer but Hobbes*. Not 
ti ll ^ the exp ulsio n of the French Protest api^^a wna 
i nterest aroused . Correct knowledge be^n to be 
s ^ead abroad by the works of Rapin, Boyer, Df^zTna i- 
zeaux and other settlers in England, and by Le Cler c 
a nd many indefatigable contributors to the Bihliothiq aes 
and the Nouvelles on the Continent* . With the journey 
of Muralt in 1696 the taste for visiting the country 
commenced and through the exertions of Provost 
and Voltaire became universal. It was therefore th e 
En gland of tl^y> second revolution, nob of the first, tha t 
became know n'. Except_for Sydney, indeed, who wa s 
well known to Montesquieu^ and Condorcet^ none of 

^ Jnsserand's ComingeSf 100 — 3. ^ M€moire8, 370. 

8 Oeuvresj ed. 1866, ii. 383—8. 

* Hatin's Gazettes de Hollande, etc. 

' The great crisis of the 17th century was known in France chiefly 
through the queen's stoiy as recorded by Mme de Motteville, the 
account that Sahneron wrote for De Betz, the oration of Bossuet on 
Henrietta Maria, Pdre D'Orl^ans' R€volution8 d^AngUterre, and other 
unreliable sources. Voltaire himself is a type of the prevailing 
ignorance. Diet, Phil, 'Cromwell,* etc. Even the learned Bayle was 
hardly better informed. Avis aux Refugiez. Oeuvrea, u. 592 — 611. 

^ Esprit des Lois, zi. 6. 

^ Progrhs de VEspHt humairif 9^m6 ipoque. The appearance of a 
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e's democratic predecessors seem to have bee n 
studied by the French political thinkers of the 18 th 
centur y \ But in studying Locke they were studyin g 
Locke's teacher s. A nd when it is remembered th at 
ere is little in Rousseau that was not in Locke, "S ad 
l ittle in Locke that he did not find in the thinkers of 
t he Interregnum, the connexion of the French Revohi- 
ti on with the th ou ght \y hi^^ ^^ ^°^^ ^^^" ai^r^rr^ylr^^ 
becomes apparent '. 

A final contribution from the English writers of 
the l7th century to thought must not be forgotten. 
The thinkers who looked beyond mere rearrangements 
of political machinery were not without successors, 
-'iocke hi mself provides the theoretic basis of socialis m. 
^ T he labour of man's body and the work of his ha nds, 
w e may say, are properly his. Whatsoever, then, he 
r Spoveis out of the state that nature hath provided an d 
left i t in, he hath mixed his labour with it and j oined 
to it som ething that is his own, and thereby make s it 
his property'.' A few years later, John Bellers published 
a pamphlet entitled A College of Industry y wherein he 
set forth the outlines of a reconstruction of society. 
The resemblance to the scheme of Peter Cornelius is 
too striking to be accidental, and the fact that he was 

French translation of the Discourses in 1702 materially contributed 
to their circulation on the Continent. 

^ Montesquieu's reference to Harrington does not suggest that he 
had studied his works. 

3 On the eve of the Bevolution Franklin presented a French copy 
of the Constitutions of the American States to Louis XYL A new 
French edition of the Discourses on Government appeared in 1789, 
making the fourth within the century. 

^ Second Treatise on Civil Oovemment, § 27. 
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a Quaker^ tempts us to believe that some traditions of 
the great socialist who had died a member of that body 
had floated down over a generation. Groups of indi- 
viduals are to form 'Colleges of Industry/ and these 
associations are to produce and consume in common ^ 
Three years later Bellers issued a volume of essays on 
economic subjects, modifying his scheme by declaring 
that the colleges were not designed for all, but only for 
those in want*. Many years after a third plea for 
cooperative production appeared. It is obvious that 
the labouring classes produce more than they require 
for subsistence ; were it not so, every gentleman would 
needs be a labourer. With such organizations the 
poor would no longer be in want ; there would be a 
constant market among the members of the society*. 
For half a century after the last pamphlet of Bellers 
no socialist speculation is to be found*. But in 1775, 
Thomas Spence, a schoolmaster of Newcastle, read to 
the Philosophical Society of his native town a discussion 
of the question 'if the members of human society reap all 
thi) advantages from their natural and equal rights of 
property in land and liberty which they may and ought 
to expect,' and concluded in the negative*. A few 

^ Essays about the Poor, etc., 20 — 6. 

^ College of Industry ^ ed. 1696. 

^ Essays about the Poor, Manufactures, etc., ed, 1699, 5. 

* Essay for the Employing the Poor to profit j ed. 1723. 

'^ Gulliver's Travels, Part iv. shews traces; but nothing can be 
inferred. Nor have we enough information about the * Enthusiastic 
Levellers who pulled down enclosures and sought equality,* in 1724 
(TindaPs Continuation of Rapin, ly. 682), to estimate their sig- 
nifioance. 

« Beprint of 1882, 6—14. 
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years after Spence's lecture, The Rigid of Property in 
Landt the work of Ogilvie, an Aberdeen professor, and a 
friend of Beid, laid down the outlines of a complete 
scheme of Land Nationalization^ With the outbreak 
of the French Revolution appeared the Political JvMice 
of Godwin, urging the same chaugel Charles Hall 
quickly added new elements to Godwin's legacy, and in 
1817 Owen published his New View of Society^ relating 
the results that had been attained at New Lanark, and 
,^,::jrecommending the formation of associations'. The 
m odern aocialiat ip i^YP"^*^Tl t had begun, and Engird 
prg^j^fi^^ in Or^ n^i^ Tl^nmpan n^ Edmonds and t he 
Br ays, the linksthat connected Owen with Proudhon 
a nd Marx . 

The fftthfir of mode m Enfflish Socialism declared 
tl 
t< 



Miiii|iliiM wLi/^K \\^ expounded had no' c laim 

He had found a work in which they 

were all combined, though it was written a hundred 

and twenty years earlier. 'Any merit due for the 

discovery calculated to effect more substantial and 

permanent benefit to mankind than any ever yet 

contemplated by the human mind belongs exclusively 

/to John Bellers*/ ^n^- ^WfiP post-dat ed the origin ation 

/ nfxnIlofitiWifiTTfi, Though he did not k now it, the earliest 

/ sociali 

from the 






19th century wasdir gctly descend ed 
l inkers of t he Interre gnum. 

1 Reprint of 1891, esp. 7—42. 

2 Book vni. ch. 1, 2, 4. 
8 Ed. 1817, 3. 
* New View of Society, ed. 1817, 14. 
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